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Daily  average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  January  1957 
was  625, 889... topping  the  previous  high 
for  any  month  of  622,019  set  last  November 


For  more  than  a  decade,  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  News  1 
has  been  rising  steadily,  reflecting  the  vitality  and  vigorous  i 
reporting  of  this  great  newspaper.  Readers  have  confi-  1 
dence  In  the  Daily  News  because  it  prints  the  truth  fear-  1 
lessly  . . .  advertisers  have  confidence  in  the  News  because  i 
of  its  demonstrated  pulling  power.  1 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago's  INDEPENDENT  Newspaper 


WRITE  FOR  THE  NEW  fSCOTT  COLOR  PRESS  BULLETIN 


SCOTT  Octuple  Press  with  two  extra  color  plate  cylinders  for 
spot  color  printing  on  outside  and  double  center  pages. 
Note  the  Double  Reversing  Drive  —  A  threw  of  the  clutch 
lever  reverses  cylinder  rotation  for  color. 


Each  year,  publishers,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  making  color  facilities  available  to  their 
advertisers. 

SCOTT  pioneered  in  the  art  of  color  printing. 
SCOTT  printing  equipment  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  its  superior  engineering  and 
mechanical  advantages.  For  example:  it  is 
unnecessary  to  change  fountain  gears  or  to 
open  oil  enclosures  when  rearrangement  of 
color  is  required  —  to  reverse  your  cylinder 
drive,  simply  move  the  lever  outside  the  gear 
box  to  the  desired  position,  "A  Flick  of  the 
Lever!”  Single  and  double  reversing  drives 
are  available  for  all  units. 

All  SCOTT  gears  remain  in  mesh  perma¬ 
nently  —  hence,  are  always  in  perfect  align¬ 


ment  —  resulting  in  longer  life  and  low  cost 
maintenance. 

Whether  your  needs  be  a  standard  press 
with  reversible  cylinders  for  color  or  super¬ 
imposed  color  printing  couples  —  consult 
SCOTT  for  technical  and  sound  practical 
suggestions. 

For  spot  or  full  color  —  SCOTT  has  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  color  printing 
equipment.  When  making  this  all  important 
capital  investment  —  why  accept  less  than 
the  best.’ 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Here  we  go  again! 


Combined  daily  circulation  407,691  .  .  .  Sunday  321,709 


Notional  Rcpretenlotives:  Crcstner  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York.  Son 


Francisco  and  los  Angeles;  Scoloro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  and  Detroit 


Editor  &  publisher  for  February  23,  1957 


BIGGER  THAN 
ALL  LOUISIANA. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Feb.  24-26 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Winter  and  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  24-26 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  annual  meeting. 
Western  Hills  Hotel,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

Feb.  25-26— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  I — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

March  2-3 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  3-4 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
Spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  4— United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  New  York  State,  first 
convention.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  6-8 — Gravure  Technical  Association,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Drake,  Chicago. 

March  8-9 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  annual  convention.  Captain 
Shrevo  and  Washington-Youree  Hotels,  Shreveport,  La. 

March  9-10 — Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic  annual.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  10-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Western 
Division,  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Galvez,  Galveston,  Texas. 

March  11-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  Nexri 
Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  13-16— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meeting, 
The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  16— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  meeting, 
Jeff  Davis  Hotel,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

March  16-17 — Ohio  Select  List,  display  and  classified  advertising 
Clinic,  Deshler-Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

March  16-1  8 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers’  convention,  Muehlebech 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  17-23 — National  Want  Ad  Week. 

March  19-21— Kent  State  University,  16th  annual  journalism  short 
course,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  19-22 — Kent  State  University,  16th  annual  photo  short  course, 
Kent,  Ohio. 


Net  income,  in  the  outstate  markets  covered  by  the 
8  Booth  Michigan  newspapers,  is  greater  than  in 
any  one  of  30  states.  Retail  sales  are  larger  than 
in  any  one  of  33  entire  states.  I 

The  Booth  Michigan  market,  you  can  see,  is  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  advertisers.  Not  alone 
in  size  hut  in  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  in¬ 
fluences  available.  In  its  own  exclusive  segment  of 
the  market,  each  Booth  newspaper  matches  great 
editing  and  integrity  with  blanketing  circulation  to 
deliver  coverage  and  results. 

The  Booth  Michigan  market  is  too  rich  to  disre-  j 

gard,  too  important  for  anything  but  first-line 
scheduling.  Call  in  the  Booth  representative  now  | 

for  full  information.  1 

I 

BOOTH 

IHE  MY  ciir  TIMES  THE  tNN  *1101  NEWS  I  /  THE  EUMT  JOUINAl  THE  GMHO  MUDS  MESS 

THE  SAGINAW  HEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATHIOT  /  KALAMAZOO  GAZEHE  THE  MUSKEGON  CHIONICIE 

i 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch.  260  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  16.  MUrray 

Hill  5-2476;  Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  11.  Superior  7-4680; 

Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St..  San  Francisco  3.  SUtter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff.  1612 
Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26.  WOodward  1-0972. 


March  21-23— New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  Pennsylvania  Nawv 
paper  Publishers  Association  joint  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Conferenco. 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  22-23 — National  Editorial  Association,  Spring  meeting.  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

March  22-23 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  31st  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Longview,  Texas. 

March  29 — Virginia  Associated  Press  Broadcasters  meeting,  Nat'onel 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  25-29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  29-31 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  semi-annual  board  of 
directors  meeting,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

March  30 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Winter  meeting.  No* 
Haven,  Conn. 

March  30-31 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Confe'- 
ence.  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

April  1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  general  reporters  seminar,  Colutn- 
bia  University,  New  York. 

April  1-3 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  ninth  annus 
c,--fnr->nro-  Proadmoore  Hotel.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

April  3-4— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editors'  Wod- 
shop,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Penn  State. 

April  7-11 — National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasts'! 
Association,  annual  convention,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

April  14-16— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Spn'5 
meeting.  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  22 — The  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  New  York  City. 

April  22-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  71st  anr.; 
convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
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Vol.  90.  No.  8,  February  23.  1967.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  ^ 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Pubiisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  ii“L 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  3G,  h-  ^ 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  pri'’"^ 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  8.  1879,  with 
patented  and  Registered  and  Contents  Copyrighted  1967  by  the  Editor  « 
Usher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  posses*' 
and  in  Canada.  Ali  other  countries  $10.00. 
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Bringing  ho?ne  the  haem — xvJmi  ymi  can’t! 


WHEN  family  earnings  are  suspended  due  to  accident 
or  illness,  loss-of-income  insurance  can  fill  the 
vacuum  in  the  family  budget  with  cash  benefit  payments 
that  can  be  used  to  help  meet  living  expenses. 

Loss-of-income  insurance  is  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  overall  national  growth  of  voluntary  health  insur¬ 
ance.  30  million  Americans  have  loss-of-income  policies 
with  insurance  companies.  And  loss-of-income  payments 


accounted  for  over  one-third  of  the  total  $2,000,000,000 
in  benefits  that  the  nation's  insurance  companies  paid  out 
to  health  insurance  policyholders  in  1956. 

1957  will  unquestionably  show  a  dramatic  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  America’s  health  insurance  program.  It  will 
be  our  pleasure  to  report  that  story  clearly  and  accurately 
as  the  central  source  of  health  insurance  information  for 
the  public  on  behalf  of  the  nation’s  insurance  companies. 


THE  HEALTH 
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'88  MADISON  AVENUE 
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3,249  i 

ADVERTISERS  1 


CAN'T  BE  WRONG! 


I 

I  That’s  the  number  of  accounts  that 
used  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  during 
I  1955  ( Classified  not  included ) .  Of  these, 

I  1,398  were  retail  advertisers.  1,851 
were  national  accounts. 

These  advertisers  were  responsible 
for  a  lineage  increase  of  80%  over  1945  figures. 

Yes,  more  and  more  advertisers  are  profiting  from 
the  fact  that  the  Courier-Express  builds  bigger  sales 
boosts  in  Buffalo.  Use  the  Morning  Courier-Express 
to  get  more  advertising  for  your  dollar  concentra¬ 
ted  on  those  with  more  dollars  to  spend.  And  the 
Sunday  Courier-Express  for  maximum  coverage  in 
Buffalo’s  rich  8-county  market.  It’s  the  state’s  largest 
newspaper  outside  of  Manhattan. 

ROP  COLOR  available  both  daily  and  Sunday. 


BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 


Representatives:  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  Pocific  Coast:  Doyle  &  Hawley 


"Shotgun  Charlie"  is  protecting  his  rightsi  Don't 
you  be  his  favorite  target.  Be  at  ease  with  your 
own  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  Subscribe 
Now  before  your  feelings  are  hurt. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  Zone  State  . 

Company  . . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


^rwin  J  (^oii 
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Copyreader^s  Complaint 

CopYREADER  DON  HENAHAN,  Chicago  Daily  News,  laid  his 
sharp-pointed  pencil  on  the  copydesk,  pulled  up  his  typewriter 
and  sharply,  pointedly  typed: 

“Daddy,*’  the  tiny  tot  wailed,  “Jackie  Jones  says  there  are 
no  reporters.  There  arc,  aren’t  there,  huh.  Daddy?” 

The  kindly,  grizzled  copyreader  looked  up  from  his  volume  of  Proust 
(in  the  original  French,  of  course)  and  regarded  the  little  questioner 
tenderly.  His  answer  was  concise,  well  thought  out,  free  of  any  error  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  or  logic.  In  this  he  was  merely  an  everyday,  run-of- 
the-rim  copyreader. 

“Yes,  Virginia,”  he  said,  “there  are  reporters.  Cynical  kiddies  may 
tell  you  different,  but  you  have  only  to  point  to  the  very  shoes  on  your 
feet,  the  clothes  you  wear,  the  toys  you  play  with  so  happily  while  daddy 
is  away  at  the  office.  These  are  your  tangible  proofs.  All  these  fine  things 
are  yours  because  of  reporters.  If  there  were  no  reporters,  your  daddy 
this  instant  might  be  selling  shoes  in  Goldblatt’s  basement  for  $75  a 
week,  and  would  then  be  unable  to  buy  you  pretty  things,  not  to  mention 
putting  a  little  away  each  week  toward  your  Thunderbird.  Yes,  dear, 
there  are  reporters,  and  this  is  how  you  can  pick  them  out: 

“Reporters  come  in  three  readily  recognizable  sizes;  there 
is  (1)  the  tall,  dashing,  rather  good-looking  youngster  who  can’t 
spell,  (2)  the  middle-aged,  balding  beat  man  who  can’t  spell,  and 
(.3)  the  wizened  elder-statesman  type  who  can’t  spell  and  carries 
it  ofF  with  that  certain  bravado  that  comes  only  after  generations 
on  rewrite. 

“There  are  reporters  and  reporters,  of  course,  Virginia,  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  rule  of  thumb  that  no  experienced  reporter  ever  (al 
changes  a  typewriter  ribbon  until  it  looks  like  the  Union  flag  after  the 
battle  of  Ft.  Sumter,  (b)  wonders  about  the  difference  between  like  and 
as,  or  (c)  calls  in  sick  on  payday.  That  group  of  fellows  clustered  eagerly 
around  the  dictionary?  None  of  them.  I’m  afraid,  is.  a  reporter.  .4nd 
what  about  that  gaggle  of  scholars  always  to  be  seen  in  the  lunchroom, 
good  naturedly  arguing  the  relative  merits  of  Bach  and  Brubeck?  Ditto, 
you  may  be  sure.  Oh,  there  have  been  reporters  who  broke  faith  with 
their  comrades  and  slipped  into  the  locker  room  for  a  quick  glance  «t 
a  book,  but  when  found  out  they  were  spat  on,  drummed  out  of  the  corp-. 
Sometimes  a  deputation  of  white-robed  reporters  visits  such  a  poor  misfit 
by  night  and  burns  a  dictionary  on  his  lawn. 

“But,  as  I  say,  Virginia,  these  people  aren’t  to  be  scorned,  not  to 
be  run  after  in  the  streets,  nor  jeered  at  for  their  misfortune.  They 
just  different  from  us,  that’s  all.  Never  forget  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
these  very  people  who  put  the  food  in  your  mouth.  It  is  because  of  their 
cultural  lag,  as  the  sociologists  call  it,  that  we  are  able  to  live  in  tE‘ 

I  insanely  lavish  manner.  Your  daddy  and  his  fellow  copy  readers  try  neier 
I  to  think  of  themselves  as  superior  beings,  no  matter  how  obvious  tht 
!  fact  becomes. 

“And  so,  Virginia,  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  a  reporter.  He 
exists  as  surely  as  the  non  sequitur,  as  surely  as  the  misplaced  phrase, 
the  lost  clause.  In  the  words  of  that  peerless  copyreader,  Francois  M. 
Voltaire: 

“If  there  were  no  reporters,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
j  them.” 

(Note:  If  any  belligerent  reporter  wishes  to  discuss  this  matw 
further,  let  him  step  out  into  the  alley.  The  writer  will  be  tbe  small  chap 
holding  the  slotman’s  coat.) 

★  ★  ★ 
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CopyreadeEs  Lament 

Across  our  desk  the  copy  comes. 

The  grammar  often  quite  a  mess; 

So  he  who  spots  an  error  sums 
It  up:  “I  couldn’t  care  fewer.” 

—Roger  J.  Herz 

— My  old  associate  on  th<'  \eu'  York  Sun,  Ed  Tyng.  has  been 
moted  to  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  he’s  to  teaw 
a  class  in  business  and  finance  at  NYU.  .  .  .  Columnist  Charles 
Mooney,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  points  out  that  no»eli» 
Bret  Harte  was  born  on  the  site  of  the  News  plant  and  a  bronze  pbl* 
so  attests.  .  .  .  Kenneth  W.  Ritchel,  retail  advertising,  Dallas 
staged  a  one-man  campaign  to  fill  his  First  Methodist  Church  for 
I  .‘'unday  night  services.  The  News  carried  a  4-column,  front-page 
I  when  2.700  persons  accepted  his  personal  letters  of  invitation  to  attf® 
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ania’s  3rd  Market  Is 
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W, 114,000.00 

In  Actuol  Retail  Spending! 

THIS  RICH  MARKET  IS  YOURS 

When  You  Advertise  Regularly  In 
The  Only  Newspapers  Covering  This  Prosperous  Area 

1patri0t-®4f  Supntng  Npuih 
^uni>ag  Ipatnnt-Nema 


DAILY— 122,466 


SUNDAY— 128,886 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Re^an  and  Schmitt 
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Censorship  in  Cuba 

government  of  Cnl)a’s  President  Batista  luis  changed  its  stripes 

practically  overnight.  From  an  administration  that  showed  evi- 
ilence  of  cooperating  with  and  even  encouraging  a  free  press,  it  has 
changed  to  one  that  has  imposed  a  rigid  censorship  and  suspended 
all  constitutional  guarantees.  This  is  dictatorship  in  action. 

The  censorship  of  the  Ciuhan  press  was  started  Jan.  15.  Since 
then  it  has  been  strengthened  to  cover  foreign  correspondents— not 
only  their  copv  but  their  incoming  mail  and  their  telephone  calls. 
U.  S.  publications  entering  that  country  are  now  being  censored  with 
copies  of  the  Ncic  York  Times  and  the  Miami  Ilcrahl,  and  probablv 
other  papers,  being  clipped  or  mutilated  before  distribution. 

.\  complete  blackout  has  been  imposed  on  news  of  Cuba  both 
for  those  within  and  without  that  country.  There  has  been  no  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  the  reasons  why.  Outsiders  can  onlv  speculate  that 
the  terrorism  started  late  last  Fall  bv  revolutionaries  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied.  Hut  Batista  has  said  nothing  of  thi.s,  and  will  permit  nothing  to 
be  reported  if  it  is  happening.  In  our  opinion  he  is  compounding  his 
troubles  bv  trying  to  hide  the  facts  from  his  o\\  n  people  and  from  the 
world  at  large. 

Not  only  is  every  bit  of  news  from  Cuba  these  days  suspect,  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Batista  and  his  government  clear  up  the 
cloud  of  suspicion  and  distrust  they  are  now  creating. 

We  have  admiration  for  Guillermo  Martinez  Manpiez,  presiilent 
of  the  I  liter- American  Press  Association,  who  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  post  as  editor  of  El  Pais,  in  Havana,  in  protest  against  thi- 
censorjhip.  This  tvpe  of  resistance  mav  not  win  any  battles  but  it 
certainlv  speaks  volumes  for  journalists  who  hate  censorship. 

Future  of  Newsprint 

E  hear  talk  occasionally  that  the  newsprint  industrv  is  over- 
expanding  and  we  may  have  dangerous  excess  of  capacity  in 
a  few  years— dangerous,  that  is,  for  the  financial  future  of  the  industry . 

We  haven’t  been  able  to  see  it  that  way  and  the  report  of 
Bowater's  recent  financing  supports  our  view. 

Eleven  U.  S.  insurance  companies,  and  a  group  of  banks  headed 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  are  furnishing  .$21,(K)0,()0()  to  finance  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  fourth  newsprint  machine  at  the  CJalhoun,  Tenn., 
plant  of  Bowater’s  Southern  Paper  Corporation.  Interest  rates  are  at 
5%  and  4/2%. 

This  sounds  to  us  like  the  greatest  vote  of  confidence  U.  S.  finan¬ 
ciers  could  give  to  the  future  of  the  newsprint  industrv  here  and  in 
Canada  and  to  the  newspaper  industry  which  is  its  largest  customer. 

Tax-Supported  TV 

^T^HE  story  from  Salt  Lake  City  said  the  “state  legislature  has 

passed  a  measure  under  which  counties  in  remote  areas  of  Utah 
can  use  public  funds  to  construct  and  maintain  television  relay  sta¬ 
tions  atop  mountains.”  It  was  reported  that  in  some  communities  the 
mining  and  ranching  industries  were  having  trouble  holding  labor 
because  of  the  lack  of  TV. 

We  nominate  this  as  the  classic  boondoggle  of  the  year. 

If  the  public  coffers  in  Utah  are  so  loaded  with  cash  that  they 
can  be  tapped  to  bring  entertainment  to  the  taxpayers,  why  don’t  the 
legislators  do  it  right  and  provide  free  newsprint  and  transportation 
for  newspapers  and  magazines  and  also  build  a  few  movie  houses  in 
those  remote  areas?  If  the  taxpayers’  money  is  used  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  one  commercial  medium,  why  not  treat  them  all  the 
same? 
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Short 

Headlines: 


Lottery  Decides  Who  Gets  Best  Dates 
in  Park  Cabins. — Washington  (D. C.) 
Evenig  Star. 


Half  Rape  Case  Jurors  Chosen. — 
aarlivgen  (Texas)  Vallei/  Morning 
>tar. 


Eight  Mexicans  Killed  Revival  Sched- 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Dailg  Mail. 

• 

Supervisors  to  Meet  With  City  on 
i>ump. — Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advo- 

m 

Mad  Bomber  Believed  To  Be  Insane. 
-Urournsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

Editor  ac  publisher  for  February 


letters 

DEDICATION 


The  day  I  walked  into  the  offices  of  our 
town’s  new  daily  newspaper  as  their  first 
secretary,  my  career  as  a  newspaper  woman 
began. 

Not  only  had  I  walked  into  the  ground 
floor  of  a  new,  experimental  cold-type,  off¬ 
set  process  in  the  daily  newspaper  field 
but  I  could  literally  feel  its  tremendous 
implication  to  the  industry  everywhere.  Its 
success  promises  some  drastic  changes  in 
the  field,  revitalizing  it  with  new  impetus, 
new  meaning  to  peoples  the  world  over. 

I  am  not  a  full-fledged  newspaper  woman 
yet.  The  field  holds  many  obstacles  for 
women  with  a  journalistic  turn  of  mind 
but  there  is  room  for  dedicated  aspirants 
in  this  strange,  wonderful,  demanding  world 
of  newspapering. 

ViRc.iNiA  .Sepi.owix 

Gardner  Ave., 

.Middletown,  \.  Y. 

PLEA  FOR  HUNGARIANS 

We  are  organizing  a  world-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  help  restore  freedom  of  expression 
to  Hungarian  journalists.  We  asked  over 
700  non-govcmmental  organizations  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  UNESCO 
to  cooperate,  as  well  as  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
and  delegations. 

We  have  also  asked  the  Council  of  Eur¬ 
ope,  International  Labour  Organization  and 
journalists’  organizations  for  cooperation. 

We  are  planning  a  special  day  to  be 
dedicated  to  freedom  of  the  press  for  Hung- 
arv,  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

Boleslaw  Wierzbianski 

President, 

International  Federation  of 
Free  Journalists, 

11-3  East  .37th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


JOBS  FOR  TEACHERS 

To  THE  Editor:  Scores  of  ex-newsmen 
now  teaching  in  J-schooIs  will  return  to 
newspaper  work  next  Summer  to  help  fill 
vacation  shortages  and  recharge  their 
academic  batteries.  Once  again  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for  Joumalisni 
is  backing  this  mutual-aid-and-benefit  plan. 
The  Council  includes  representatives  of  the 
ASNE,  NEA,  SNPA,  ANPA,  and  IDPA. 

Last  year’s  ACEJ  participants  held 
swing,  rim,  and  reporting  jobs  or  wrote 
editorials  on  papers  in  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Cincinnati,  Rochester  and  else¬ 
where.  One  managed  a  4,()()0-plus-circula- 
tion  weekly  to  give  the  owner  a  long 
vacation.  Reports  on  all  sides  were  very 
good. 

A  summer  list  of  qualified  people  is 
now  available.  I  should  like  to  send  it  to 
any  editor  or  publisher  who  would  find 
it  helpful. 

H.  R.  JOI.I.IFFE 

School  of  Journalism, 

Michigan  State  University, 

East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

MISQUOTATIONS 

About  a  recent  letter  on  “the  N'oltaire 
legend’’!  There  are  several  instances  where 
we  habitually  misquote  an  author. 

How  about  “to  gild  the  lily?”  Or,  “pride 
goeth  before  a  fall”? 

Those  are  both  misquotations!  Correctly: 
“To  gild  refined  gold,  paint  the  lily.”,  and 
“pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall!” 

“I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my 
teeth,”,  using  “with”,  not  “by.” 

“All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.”—  Shake- 
■speare  wrote  it,  “glisters.” 

Montgomery  Muefohd 

.512  Linwood  Ave., 

Kiiflalo,  N.  Y. 


23,  1957 


''That'*  George  Washington  hurrying  to  a  press  conference!" 
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“The  country,”  writes  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  The  New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  India,  “may  be  puzzling,  exasperating,  confusing  or  just  plain  too 
damned  warm,  but  it  is  never  boring.” 


Readers  who  follow  Abe  Rosenthal’s  dispatches  in  The  Times  will  tell  you 
that  the  last  is  certainly  true.  India,  at  least  from  the  spirited  way  Rosenthal 
reports  what  goes  on  there,  is  far  from  boring. 

Although  he  has  been  perspiring  on  the  India  beat  for  readers  of  The 
New  York  Times  for  only  two  years,  Abe  Rosenthal  has  been  covering  India 
and  her  significant  climb  to  leadership  in  world  affairs  for  some  10  years. 
He  started  covering  India  in  New  York  — as  a  member  of  The  New  York 
Times  United  Nations  bureau. 


India’s 

sunny 

climb 


He  started  covering  people  and  what  they  do  and  why  they  do  it  even 
earlier.  He  was  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  was  campus  reporter  for  The  Times  at  the  same  time.  He 
joined  the  city  staff  of  The  Times  in  1944,  was  assigned  to  the  UN  in  194G, 
covered  the  UN  general  assembly  in  Paris  in  1948,  went  to  New  Delhi 
in  1954. 

In  a  newspaper  that  sparkles  with  bright  and  lively  accounts  of  life  and 
living  everywhere  over  the  world,  Rosenthal’s  stories  of  life  in  India  have 
a  gleam  all  their  own.  That’s  because  he  doesn’t  mind  perspiring  —  or  even 
riding  horseback  — to  get  a  story.  In  the  two  years  he  has  covered  the 
India  assignment,  Rosenthal  has  datelined  stories  from  at  least  20  different 
Indian  cities  and  from  every  country  on  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

Abe  Rosenthal  is  one  of  hundreds  of  reporters,  correspondents  and  editors 
who  make  up  The  Times  team  all  over  the  world.  They  join  talents  and 
knowledge  each  day  to  produce  for  you  a  newspaper  that  is  different  from 
any  other  you  know  — vigorous,  alert,  informing,  utterly  fascinating  to 
read.  They  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers  get  more  out  of  The  Time.s. 
So  do  advertisers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Chicago  News  Debt-F ree; 
Knight  Assails  ‘Cartel’ 


Chicago  Sun-Times  Leaves 
Evening  Field;  100%  A.M. 

V— '  morning  field,  effective 

Change  Becomes  Effective  March  4;  Z 

Sunday  Price  Raised  to  lOfi 

By  George  A.  Branileninirg  ’•"wJwant”  S"e' fuTly  in  the  A”*!!'  Bor™” 

Chicago  and  other  established  Sunday  morning  field  by  the  time  we  ®  *#1!^**^  n  ” 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  an  features,  including  an  expended  move  into  our  $15,000,000  new 
all-day  paper,  is  going  100%  color  comic  station.  Sun-Times  building  sometime  ^  P  P  • 

into  the  morning  field,  effective  Two  new  Sunday  sections  have  early  next  Summer,”  Russ  Stew-  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 

jjarch  4.  been  added  recently,  including  art,  S-T  vicepresident  and  news;  Hutchison  (Kas.) 

During  the  past  year  the  a  magazine  of  opinion,  along  general  manager  told  E&P.  N  e  w  s  -  Herald;  Owensboro 

Sun-Times  has  been  competitive  with  the  editorial  page  and  When  the  Sun-Times  is  housed  ^****"f".f 

with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  background  articles  on  signifi-  in  its  new  home  alongside  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Dmon- 
and  Chicago  American  in  the  cant  news  developments.  The  Chicago  River,  adjacent  to  the  Oreensburg  (Pa.) 

evening  field  with  one  token  other  section  is  a  home  build-  Wrigley  Building,  the  morning  Inbune-Keview;  and  Johns- 

edition,  representing  approxi-  ing  and  furnishings  feature  tabloid  will  be  equipped  to  ‘own  (Pa.)  Tnbune-Demo- 

mately  8%  of  the  tabloid’s  which  has  grown  in  popularity,  print  full  color.  ccai. 

586,000  daily  circulation,  much  The  S-T  is  also  publishing  a 

of  which  is  home-delivered  on  series  of  eight  travel  sections  ^ 

I  the  morning  side.  during  1957  in  its  Sunday  paper.  111C3.20  i  1  CWS  1^0DX“Jl 

Raising  Sunday  Price  Circulation  Grows  ^ 

As  a  result,  the  Chicago  The  success  of  the  Sun-Times  -a-i -J  Vl 

newspaper  lineup  will  include  in  the  Sunday  field  is  reflected  XV-iJIlcim  xXOoCl.lJi.O  V_JCl.X  Ld 
two  morning  papers,  the  Chi-  by  its  January  circulation  fig-  O 

cago  Tribune  and  Sun-Times,  ures,  totaling  656,000.  For  the  CHICAGO  cessive  boosts  in  the  price  of 

and  two  evening  dailies.  Daily  six-months  period  ending  Sept.  -jjjg  Chicago  Daily  News  is  newsprint  from  manufacturers 

News  and  American.  The  30,  1956,  the  S-T  publisher’s  ^  debt-free  position,  having  who  plead  poverty  but  increase 

American  also  competes  with  statement  to  the  Audit  Bmeau  p^jjj  |13^000,000  in  company  their  dividends.  From  December 

the  Tribune  and  Sun-Times  as  of  Circulations  showed  a  Sun-  jO  years,  1045,  newsprint  has  jumped 

a  Sunday  paper.  Tribune  Co.,  day  average  of  637,348,  as  com-  g  Knight,  president  of  from  $61  a  ton  to  $134.  This 

purchased  the  American  from  pared  with  the  same  period  in  Knight  Newspapers  and  editor  >3  more  than  a  100%  increase, 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  last  1955,  when  the  S-T’s  Sunday  ^nd  publisher  of  the  Daily  I**  operation  such  as  ours, 

October  and  operates  it  as  a  average  was  550,165.  During  the  News,  reported  to  stockholders  newsprint  accounts  for  33%  of 

»eparate  unit.  past  year,  the  Sun-Times  moved  jjgj.g  peb.  15.  the  total  current  costs. 

Effective  March  3,  the  Sunday  from  ninth  to  eighth  place  Although  the  annual  report  Cites  Cost  Problems 

Sun-Times  will  increase  its  price  among  the  “Top  Ten”  U.S.  to  stockholders  of  the  Chicago  “While  the.se  rises  in  the 
from  15c  to  20c  in  city  and  newspapers  in  daily  and  Sun-  j)aily  News,  Inc.,  had  pre-  cost  of  newsprint  have  little 

roburbs.  The  Sunday  Sun-Times  day  circulation.  (E&P,  Feb.  9,  viously  been  released  (E&P,  economic  justification,  the 

bas  gone  to  20c  beyond  the  40-  p.  48.)  ^  Feb.  9,  page  20),  Mr.  Knight  newspapers  are  helpless  since 

®ile  limit  last  June,  when  it  In  leaving  the  evening  field,  made  the  following  observa-  our  sources  of  supply  are 
added  regional  television  station  Sun-Times  executives  point  out  tions  at  the  stockholders’  meet-  largely  controlled  by  the  Cana- 
Program  listings  in  its  TV  Pre-  this  move  has  been  a  part  of  ing:  dian  newsprint  cartel. 

resulting  in  an  actual  in-  the  long-range  plan  since  the  “While  1956  earnings  were  “It  is  needless  to  tell  you 

*rease  in  circulation  in  the  late  Marshall  Field  III  acquired  only  $100,000  less  than  the  that  as  in  all  other  business 

country  areas  where  local  TV  the  evening  Times  and  merged  average  earnings  of  the  last  firms,  we  are  confronted  with 

•tations  are  located.  The  Sun-  it  with  the  morning  Sun  in  1947.  five  years,  I  was  disappointed  constantly  rising  costs.  But  un¬ 
toy  Tribune  and  Sunday  Amer-  At  that  time,  a  little  more  that  we  did  not  better  this  like  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 

*can  have  been  20c  in  the  Chi-  than  one-half  of  the  Sun-Times  average.  Your  management,  mobiles  or  television  sets,  these 

togo  metropolitan  area  for  total  circulation  of  672,000  was  through  its  department  heads,  additional  costs  cannot  always 

tometime  and  the  Daily  News’  in  the  evening  field.  is  embarked  upon  a  program  be  passed  to  the  consumer. 

Saturday  Triple  Streak  week-  There  has  been  a  steady  con-  of  eliminating  all  non-essential  “For  instance,  there  has  been 
end  edition  sells  for  10c.  version  of  evening  S-T  readers  costs.  no  increase  in  the  price  of  our 

The  Sun-Times  has  “fattened”  to  the  morning  edition.  Back  in  “We  are  likewise  diligently  daily  paper  since  1946. 

^  Sunday  edition  considerably  June,  1951,  the  Sun-Times  developing  new  sources  of  “Nevertheless,  within  the 
toring  the  past  two  years,  add-  shifted  its  evening  home  deli-  revenue  which  will  be  reflected  last  10  years,  your  management 

ita  color  TV  Prevue  digest  very  subscribers  to  morning  de-  in  our  income  when  they  be-  has: 

its  own  color  rotogravure  livery.  With  that  move,  came  come  operative.  “1.  Paid  off  $13,000,000  in 

ntdwest  magazine  supplement,  heavier  emphasis  on  morning  “As  you  know,  we  have  had  company  debt. 

®  Addition  to  Parade  magazine  paper  coverage,  with  the  Times  in  the  last  10  years  eight  sue-  {Continued  on  page  68) 

®DIT0R  8c  publisher  for  February  23,  1957 
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Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  DO’ers  to  tell  everyone  inquir- 
Osbom,  Inc.,  bulged  its  corpo-  ing  that  “Ben  is  getting  better 
rate  muscles  privately  and  pub-  every  day.” 
licly  Thursday  Feb  21,  at  its  Mr.  Barton  said  “his  mind  is 
29th  annual  convention  at  the  clear,  his  speech  more  nearly 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York.  normal;  there  is  more  motion 
Chairman  of  this  year’s  event  in  his  right  hand  and  arm,  and 
was  Barr>-  McCarthy,  vicepresi-  progress  in  his  walking  with  the 
dent.  The  private  portion  was  help  of  a  special  brace  for  his 
to  extend  over  to  Friday  morn-  right  leg.” 

ing  when  four  vacancies  were  to  Mr.  Barton  looked  back  on 
be  filled  on  the  agency’s  board  depression  days,  when  at  BBDO, 
of  directors,  increased  in  num-  he  said,  “we  saw  our  business 
ber  from  20  to  22.  Two  of  the  drop  from  an  annual  volume  of 
vacancies  were  replacements  for  $30  million  to  a  low  of  $17 ‘/i 
Leslie  S.  Pearl,  vicepresident,  million. 

and  I.«on  Hanson,  vicepresident  “This  year  of  1957  is  not 
and  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  going  to  be  such  a  period”,  be 
office,  who  retired  at  the  end  promised.  “We  are  going  to  do 
of  1956.  Vote  for  directors  is  by  more  business  in  1957  than  in 
the  270  stockholder-employes.  1956.” 

.  Localized  Ads 

‘Best  Year  Ever’  ^  . 

During  the  TV  broadcast  a 

Publicly,  closed  circuit  TV  question  was  asked  as  to 

linked  the  BBDO  network  of  whether  the  BBDO  plan  of  local 

15  branch  offices  with  home  cooperative  programs  and  local- 

base  for  a  presentation  called  izgd  advertising  would  be 
"The  $200,000,000  Challenge”,  “greatly  or  moderately  increased 
With  Ralph  Story  of  the  “$64,-  in  the  ’  near  future.”  J.  Davis 
000  Challenge”  as  MC,  assisted  Danforth,  executive  vicepresi- 
by  Barbara  Britton,  it  played  dent,  answered, 
to  an  audience  estimated  at  “Co-op  advertising  at  BBDO 
3,000,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  jg  ^  very  important  activity  and 
program  of  optimism,  tracing  it’s  complicated,”  he  said.  ‘'It 
the  “unbelievable  growth  of  jg  ^  method  of  permitting  a 

BBDO  from  600  people  in  1928  distributor  or  dealer  to  jointly 
to  2,238  today.”  finance  the  cost  of  local  adver- 

“Last  year  was  the  best  year  tising  with  the  client.  Proper 
we  ever  had,”  Fred  B.  Man-  administration  of  a  co-op  cam- 
chee,  executive  vicepresident,  paign  requires  close  agency  con- 


^^uu,wu,wu.  service.  wiiv  ua>c 

The  1956  billing,  Ed  Cashin,  “Just  last  week  21  BBDO  men  “We  have  always  had  and  will  pants  for  three  years  have  the 
another  executive  vicepresident  from  all  over  the  country  met  continue  to  have  one  standard  equivalent  of  a  half-year’s  sal- 

said,  came  from  153  clients.  Of  jp  Detroit  to  discuss  De  Soto  doing  business,  which  is  the  ary  set  aside  for  them, 

this  total  46  billed  in  excess  of  local  advertising  for  1957.  Dur-  method”,  Mr.  Danforth  Mr.  Danforth  at  the  “family 

$1  million  and  41  under  $100,000.  jpg  pgxt  four  weeks  more  party”  headed  a  section  on  oW 

BBDO  has  kept  its  clients  an  than  100  Philco  distributors  will  -^lex  Osborn,  vice  -  chairman  nnd  new  business  at  whid 

average  of  14  years,  Mr.  Cashin  be  contacted  in  their  home  of  the  board,  reached  back  into  speakers  were  Stephen  P.  M 
added.  The  4-A  average  is  five  towns  with  the  new  Philco  history  to  explain  “there  was  a  account  supervisor,  Amencai 
years.  ‘Partnership  Plan.’  It  repre-  time  we  didn’t  stutter  as  we  do  Tobacco  Company,  on  the  intro- 

Barton’s  Benediction  sents  21  full  page  newspaper  now”  in  giving  the  agency’s  duction  of  “Hit  Parade  cig>r 

ads  in  the  next  six  months,  name.  ettes;  Bayard  Pope,  yicepr«i 

Giving  his  customary  bene-  American-Standard,  Rexall  and  “The  name  was  just  plain  dent,  on  the  Channel  Mast- 

diction,  puce  Barton,  chairman  gPQ  Corporation,  which  started 

of  the  board,  sounded  a  high  j  ^yyy  j  vertising  last  September,  ^ 

note  of  optimism  on  beha  f  of  become  more  important  in  the  stayed  BDO— Barton  Durstine  newspapers  ^ 

ailing  president  Bernard  C.  ahead”  ^  nu  iiartp,  uurstme  coming  Fall;  and  Philip  Carlin?- 

(Ben)  Duffy.  Mr.  Duffy  left  the  ^  ^  ^  uccouM  supirt  ieor,  on  plain  I* 

hospital  Tuesday  Feb.  19  to  15%  Still  Standard  1928.  That  >ear  BDO  joined  ^be  Philco  Corporation, 

which  he  had  been  confined  Mr.  Danforth  also  touched  forces  with  the  George  Batten  Cashin  directed  a  session 

since  Dec.  4  with  a  cerebral  briefly  on  the  anti -trust  consent  Company,  that  had  started  busi-  devoted  to  the  agency’s  servic* 
hemorrhage  and  watched  the  degree  signed  by  the  American  "oss  way  back  in  1891.  Mr.  departments.  Speakers  inclniln** 
TV  show  from  his  Westchester  Association  of  Advertising  Batten  has  long  since  gone  on  Ralph  Head,  marketing; 
home.  Agencies,  the  American  News-  to  that  special  heaven  reserved  Gedalecia,  research;  and 

Mr.  Barton  advised  all  BB-  paper  Publishers  Association,  for  advertising  men — and  Mr.  Major,  public  relations. 
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^Golden  Dozen  II 


Aggressive  Media  Competition 
Called  Aid  to  Advertising 


Holbrook  Sees  ‘Healthy  Fight’; 
TV’s  High  Cost  is  a  Challenge 

By  Philip  N.  Schuylrr 

“Competition  between  agencies  for  greater  creative 
achievement  is  good  for  advertising,  and  so  is  competition 
bebveen  media. 

“Among  other  things,  media  competition  should  produce 
through  increased  and  better  research,  valuable  contempo- 
rar\'  facts  that  can  be  used  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 

productivity  of  adv'ertising.”  —  -  __  _ 

Robert  D.  Holbrook,  who  wa.s  “Radio  provided  a  wholly  new 
speaking,  is  both  chairman  of  way  of  reaching  large  masses 
Compton  Advertising  and  chair-  of  people  and  its  successful  use 
man  of  the  American  Associ-  increased  sales,  which  in  turn 
ation  of  Advertisnig  Agencies. 

From  this  vantage  point,  his 
observations  extend  over  the 
whole  broad  field  that  encom¬ 
passes  agencies  and  all  means 
of  mass  communication.  In  this 
interview,  Mr.  Holbrook  dis¬ 
cussed  the  competition  between 
media,  advertising  in  general, 
media  and  the  AAAA. 

A  Healthy  Fight 
“To  increase  the  efficiency  of 
advertising,’’  he  continued,  “has 
always  been  the  main  purpose 
of  the  AAAA.  It.s  headquarteis 
officers  and  staff,  its  various 
national  and  local  committees 
of  members,  are  constantly 
working  on  projects  which  will 
make  advertising  more  effective. 

And  yet,  I  can’t  think  of  any 
field  where  the  competition  is 
more  intense  than  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  business. 

“For  that  reason  we  consider 
competition  between  such  media 
groups  as  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  the  Television  Advertising 
Bureau  as  healthy  and — in  the 
long  run —  sure  to  be  beneficial 
to  all. 

“The  arrival  of  television  on 
a  commercial  scale  probably  at¬ 
tracted  initially  more  dollars 
from  other  media  than  did  radio, 
and  increased  the  competitive 
activities  of  all  media  to  get 
business. 

“However,  what  will  eventu¬ 
ally  emerge  from  this  increased 
wmpetition  among  media  should 
be  more  qualitative  knowledge 
which  will  enable  the  adver- 

dollar  to  be  spent  more 

efficiently  apinst  his  own  par-  Compton’s  head  m- 

ticular  marketing  problem.  (E  4  P 


increased  advertising  budgets. 
It  also  brought  on  a  thorough 
reappraisal  of  all  media. 

“High  t  ost”  TV’ 

“Television  provided  a  new 
and  compelling  way  to  reach 
the  consumer  but  its  higher 
cost  required  that  agencies  and 
advertisers  learn  quickly  how 
to  use  it  efficiently  if  this  new 
medium  was  to  increase  sales 
and  therefore  earned  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars. 

“It  is  only  from  increased 
sales  and  the  successful  pro¬ 
motion  of  new  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  new  advertising  dollars 
can  come.  The  more  we  learn 


Compton's  head  man:  ROBERT  D.  HOLBROOK 
(E  4  P  photo,  Collings) 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series 
to  appear  monthly  in  which  the 
12  top  agency  leaders  of  the 
country — the  “Golden  Dozen” — 
will  discuss  problems  pertinent 
to  the  field. 

about  the  relative  efficiencies  of 
all  media  in  relation  to  partic¬ 
ular  marketing  problems,  the 
better  equipped  we  will  be  to 
make  advertising  more  effective. 

“Television  created  many  new 
creative  problems  which  re¬ 
quired  special  skills  for  their 
solution.  The  costs  of  producing 
shows  and  commercials  have 
demanded  that  the  utmost  in¬ 
genuity  and  creative  skill  be 
applied  if  the  investment  in 
television  is  to  yield  a  satis¬ 
factory  return. 

“The  trend  on  the  part  of 
advertisers  to  co-sponsor  tele¬ 
vision  shows  is  one  example  of 
how  advertisers  are  meeting 
rising  television  costs  and  re¬ 
leasing  advertising  dollars  for 
other  media. 

“1  don’t  want  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  1  think  television 
costs  are  outlandish  in  relation 
to  other  media,  if  they  are 
used  on  the  same  basis. 

Costs  Compared 
“For  example,  a  representa¬ 
tive  network  television  half 
hour  show  will  cost  about  $4,- 
800,000  for  time  and  talent,  and 
will  have  about  92%  of  TV 
homes  available  to  it — or  about 
35,000,000  homes.  There  are 
three  minutes  of  commercial 
time,  so  the  annual  cost  of  a 
single  one  -  minute  commercial 
for  52  weeks  is  $1,600,000. 

“To  buy  a  like  circulation  in 
newspapers  would  require  the 
purchase  of  about  364  papers 
in  326  cities.  A  schedule  of  52 
insertions  in  these  newspapers, 
for  the  same  cost,  would  pro¬ 
vide  one  272-line  advertisement 
per  week.” 

In  response  to  a  question 
about  TV  programs  Compton 
produces  for  its  clients,  Mr. 
Holbrook  said:  “Compton  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  network  and  local 
shows  of  various  types  for  its 
clients.  Some  of  these  shows 
are  produced  by  independent 
organizations  and  some  by  the 
agency.  ‘The  Guiding  Light’, 
which  appears  on  CBS  5  times 
a  week  at  12:45  PM  EST — is 
wholly  produced  by  the  agency. 
The  ‘Jane  Wyman  Show’ — on 
NBC  from  9:00  to  9:30  on  Tues¬ 
day — is  produced  by  Lewman 
Ltd.,  but  both  agency  and  spon¬ 
sor  maintain  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  who  work  very  closely 
with  the  program  producer.  The 
increasing  cost  of  good  TV  tal- 
(Continued  on  paQe  64) 
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Press  Carries  Torch 
For  School  Teachers 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

“Problems  of  public  service 
never  really  end.  They  merely 
differ  from  year  to  year.” 

Summing  up  thus  its  own 
editorial  campaign  that  helped 
local  teachers  win  a  salary 
raise  the  Rocliester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  capsuled 
the  awards  made  this  week  to 
14  newspapers  and  magazines 
by  the  Education  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  awards,  bronze  plaques 
and  citations,  were  presented 
by  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  as  as¬ 
sociation  president. 

Bronze  Plaques 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press. 

Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

Spartayiburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal. 

Franklin  (N.H.)  Journal- 
Transcript. 

Look  magazine. 

Citations 

Parade. 

New  York  Journal- American. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free-Press. 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Times-Herald. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal 

South  Hills  (Pa.)  Record. 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
News. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle. 

Life  magazine. 

C.  E.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Gannett  paper’s  edito¬ 
rial  page,  to  whom  a  citation 
was  given  for  a  series  of 
editorials  dovetailed  with  news 
stories  by  Frank  Dostal, 
schools  reporter,  knew  the  fight 
begun  for  higher  teachers’ 
salaries  was  a  continuing  battle. 

It  is  one  the  nation’s  press 
has  shouldered  wholeheartedly, 
a  review  of  the  more  than  100 
entries  in  this  year’s  competi¬ 
tion  revealed.  All  prize  winners 
reached  this  particular  front  at 
some  time  during  the  presenta¬ 
tions  that  received  acclaim  for 
“helping  to  bring  the  public 
into  close  participation  with 
their  schools”  through  the 
press. 

Alert  to  Problems 

Joseph  Deitch,  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  secretary-treasurer,  said 
the  entries  this  year  constituted 
“encouraging  proof  that  our 
public  communications  media, 
ranging  from  small  weeklies  to 
the  largest  mass  circulation 
publications  are  alert  to  the  se¬ 


rious  problems  facing  education 
in  our  country  today. 

“Teachers’  salaries,  only 
slawly  rising,  is  one  of  the  key 
problems,”  Mr.  Deitch  said. 
“What  the  press  is  doing  to 
help  lift  salary  levels  is  a  fact 
that  deserves  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  public  tribute.” 

How  It  Worked 

In  some  cases,  newspapers 
worked  in  cooperation  with 
school  boards  and  administra¬ 
tive  staffs.  In  others,  they 
sought  their  own  answers  by 
school  visits. 

A  series  of  40  articles  that 
won  a  plaque  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
was  written  by  Peter  G.  Pafiolis. 
It  was  developed  through  con¬ 
sultation  between  news  e.xecu- 
tives  and  school  administrators 
when  the  schools  were  found  to 
be  in  “a  deplorable  state.”  In 
addition  to  the  series,  a  staff 
reporter  was  assigned  to  give 
constant  coverage  to  all  schools. 
He  operated  freely  with  the 
central  school  staff. 

The  series  included  articles 
on  “Teaching  of  R  e  a  d  i  n  g,” 
“Teaching  of  Writing  and  Spell¬ 
ing,”  “The  Report  Card  De¬ 
bate,”  and  “Discipline.”  The 
school  board  offered  a  rebuttal. 

Fred  S.  Heaberlin,  managing 
editor,  planned  the  1957  cam¬ 
paign  even  before  last  year’s 
series  ended.  It  will  take  up 
problems  of  school  boundaries, 
opening  dates,  the  diagnostic 
testing  of  pupils,  and  teacher 
meetings. 

Spotlight  on  Teachers 

In  Palo  Alto,  Alexander  Bodi, 
Times  editor,  launched  that 
paper’s  series  when  he  saw  that 
“to  get  good  teachers  we  must 
have  a  good  educational  climate 
in  our  community.” 

Samuel  Moffat,  staff  reporter, 
probed  inside  the  school  in  13 
articles.  Prof.  Dan  Sawson, 
Stanford  University,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  contribute  five  articles 
as  an  outside  expert.  Each  art¬ 
icle  of  the  series  was  dressed 
with  biographies  of  two  repre¬ 
sentative  school  teachers.  These 
told  what  teachers  do,  how  they 
live,  what  they  earn,  what  their 
problems  are,  and  what  were 
their  rewards.  Salaries  were 
particularized  and  compared 
with  those  in  local  trades  and 
professions. 

S-Months  Assignment 

Sam  H.  Day,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 


American  allowed  two  report¬ 
ers,  Madeline  Ryttenberg  and 
Nick  D’Incecce,  three  months  to 
research  and  write  a  series 
that  ran  from  April  22  to  May 
6,  dealing  with  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  in  depth. 

New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  James  Allen 
Jr.,  wrote:  “Your  articles  repre¬ 
sent  a  good  educational  effort 
as  well  as  good  journalism.” 

In  South  Carolina 

Glen  O.  Long,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald  and  Tom  J.  Fleming, 
managing  editor,  of  the  Journal, 
put  their  smaller  city’s  16 
schools,  475  professional  staff, 
and  11,136  pupils  under  a  simi¬ 
lar  microscope. 

John  Wilson  and  Suzan  Na¬ 
ves,  the  reporting  teapi,  wrote 
the  main  series.  Gene  Parker 
contributed  the  historical  back¬ 
ground.  A  weekly  picture  fea¬ 
ture  was  a  3-cut  full-page  width 
strip  “Your  Children  in  School.” 

Of  course,  this  year  school 
segregation  had  to  be  an  issue 
concerning  which  editorial  cud¬ 
gels  were  raised.  It  happened 
in  Washington,  as  far  as  EWA 
awards  were  concerned.  There 
the  House  of  Representatives 
last  September  investigated  the 
District’s  schools. 

‘Truth  Squad’ 

Alfred  Friendly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Post  and  Times- 
Herald,  met  the  challenge. 

“Naturally,”  he  explained, 
“we  wanted  coverage  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  completely  ob¬ 
jective.  But  mere  ‘he  said,  she 
said’  reporting  was  deemed  in¬ 
adequate.  The  hearings  were  apt 
to  raise  many  questions  which 
would  not  be  answered  light 
there.” 

So  a  “truth  squad”  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Its  function  was  to  find 
answers  to  questions  left  hang¬ 
ing  by  investigators.  Wherever 
possible,  pros  and  cons  of 
charges  were  to  be  presented  in 
the  same  paper. 

Reporters  covering  the  hear¬ 
ing  w'ere  Eve  Edstrom  and 
Grace  Bassett;  “truth  squad” — 
Jean  White,  Jeanne  Rogers, 
Karl  Meyer,  and  Paul  Simpson. 
Bulk  of  the  editorials  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Alan  Barth. 

Here’s  how  it  worked.  The 
hearing  uncovered  that  there 
had  been  a  100%  increase  in 
pregnancies  in  an  integrated 
school.  The  percentage  was  left 
hanging  unqualified.  Truth  seek¬ 
ers  from  the  paper  established 
the  fact  the  pregnancies  had  in¬ 
creased  from  two  to  five  cases. 
When  the  Congressmen  showed 
disciplinary  difficulties  due  to 
“mixed  classes,”  the  newspaper 


Mrs.  Hop*  Bennett 


Parade  Names 
Teenage  Editor 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Hope 
Bennett  as  teenage  editor  of 
Parade.  Her  first  column,  “Hope 
Bennett  Talks  With  Teenagers,” 
appears  in  the  Feb.  24  issue. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Bennett 
has  been  concerned  with  the 
ideas  and  interests  of  young 
people  and  as  former  editor  of 
Young  Set,  a  national  magazine 
for  teenagers,  she  has  conducted 
panels  of  girls  and  boys,  inter¬ 
preted  results  and  has  written 
on  behavior  problems  at  home 
and  at  school. 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  the  mother  of 
a  teenage  girl. 

told  the  whole  story,  good  along 
with  the  bad. 

In  the  end  the  editorial  writer 
could  and  did  advise  readers 
that  what  the  hearing  had 
proved  was  the  “need  for  better 
school  management,  more  mon¬ 
ey  for  teachers,  buildings  and 
able  administrators.” 

Parade  was  cited  for  “Special 
Parade  Reports”  on  school 
written  by  Ed  Kiester  and  Sid 
Ross.  One  was  on  “Why  Johnny 
Can’t  Add.”  It  revealed  among 
other  things  that  less  than  20% 
of  school  teachers  know  num¬ 
bers;  and  in  one  school  150  out 
of  211  teachers  have  an  “abid¬ 
ing  hatred”  of  mathematics. 

Other  articles  in  the  series 
include  such  titles  as  “Foreign 
Languages  in  Grade  Schools," 
“Why  Half  Our  Kids  Quit 
School”  and  “Can  Johnny  Read 
or  Can't  He?” 

Look  took  a  plaque  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  portrayal  of  American 
education  published  Feb.  21  un¬ 
der  the  heading  “What  Is  » 
Teacher?”  by  George  B-  Leo¬ 
nard  Jr.,  with  photography  by 
Charlotte  Brooks. 
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4  C'lVTTT’  1  ■  *1  1  A  1  against  the  people’s  right  to  •  13 

ASiNKi  and  VTUild  Ask  unnecessary  hin-  Lhina-ijoiiiK 

drance  of  reporters  in  the  pur- 

End  of  China  Barrier  "ilttrrLtt'ir„”.hsB»ard  INS  Staffer 

announced  support  of  a  move  T  T~\  •  •  1 

Both  the  Amencan  Society  of  “We  hope  that  Amencan  re-  by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D.-  IS  UlSmiSSCQ 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  porters  once  again  will  be  al-  lyiinn.)  for  a  Senate  hearing  on 

American  Newspaper  Guild  lowed  to  have  passports  free  State  Department’s  travel  ^NS  Editor  -  in  -  Chief  Bj 

went  on  record  with  the  State  from  the  limitations  on  their  Paris  announced  this  week 

Department  this  week  in  pro-  travel  in  Red  China  that  have  mu  t>  j  ^  -  a  ff-  •  i  Leonard  Saffir  bees 

tests  against  the  ban  on  travel  been  in  effect  since  1952.  We  ®  ^  ^  “he  deserted  his  post  in 


China-Bound 
INS  Staffer 


The  Board  termed  the  official 


vesw  ...  O...UC  .ire  “-ontrnHirtorv  and  con-  ucae.  .. 

by  U.S.  newsmen  in  Red  China,  think  this  can  be  done  whether  ,  .  „  ,  . ,  ^  „.  Tokyo  Bureau.” 


INS  Editor  -  in  -  Chief  Barry 
Paris  announced  this  week  he 
had  fired  Leonard  Saffir  because 
“he  deserted  his  post  in  the 


The  position  of  the  ASNE  or  not  the  ban  on  travel  by 
Board  of  Directors  was  stated  civilians  generally  remains  in 


fusing”  and  said  they  “in  no 
way  justify  this  stringent  re- 


Tokyo  dispatches  quoted  Mr. 


Board  01  directors  was  stated  civilians  generally  remains  in  ^  renorters  in  their  Saffir  as  saying  he  was  await- 

in  a  letter  sent  to  Secretary  of  effect.  We  believe  the  order  of  fungf;  „  inf^^ation  eather-  »  Red  China  entry  permit 
State  Dulles  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  1952  under  which  you  have  been  .  ..u  ^  i  which  had  been  “nromised”  to 

eaitor  ^0.  .he  y,  pioce^in.,  .nowC«.  exc.p-  IpTelr  “.hoS™  Cp«“ 


(Okla.)  Tribune,  as  president  tion.  We  think  it  consistent  ri„ht  to  such  information  ”  munist  people.” 

of  the  Society.  (E&P,  Peb.  16,  with  precedent  and  in  conform-  ^  such  intormation.  f 

page  9).  ity  with  the  statutes.  Report-  The  resolution  also  said  Sec-  Mr.  Saffir,  an  INS  correspon- 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows:  ers  have,  in  the  past,  been  al-  retary  Dulles  had  implied  at  his  to' save 

A  Double  Ban  lowed  to  travel  into  areas  from  conference  that  newsmen 

“Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  which  civilians  generally  have  mvited  to  Red  China  would  hJwent  into  China  des- 

Ortober  8,  194P,  Bed  China  or.  been  exclnded.  They  have  been  ^  Tte  tie  sU.  DeP»^^^ 

dered  non-Communist  newsmen  permitted  in  combat  zones,  in  j  ^  against  the  charac-  on  travel  there, 

out  of  that  country.  (The  war  theaters,  in  countries  that  tuitous  siot  against  the  cnarac  „  „  .  . ,  j  o  # 

TT  •*  j  04.  *  ^  4.  j  we  have  nnf  effminllw  ronna  ter  and  integrity  of  those  news-  Mr.  Pans  said:  ‘Leonard  Saf- 

United  States  government  de-  rooog-  ^  f  A,  ^^3  dismissed  because  he 

nounced  this  ban  as  an  effort  "ized.  American  Press.”  deserted  his  post  in  the  INS 

S  det  opmetjr  .  mu  H.  Bartholomew,  pres-  Tokyo  bureau.  He  simply  did 

munist  occupied  territory  ^f  o  4.^®®^^®  ^^®  of  United  Press  Associa-  not  appear  for  work.  Without 

p, .  ,  •  States  have  a  right  to  know,  tions,  said  “objective  news  re-  notification  to  his  supenors,  he 

“On  Mav  1  1052  tha  through  their  own  reporters,  porting”  should  not  be  a  disappeared  and  we  were  un- 

Department  announced  steps  to  conditions  in  Red  China,  matter  of  bargaining.  »ware  of  his  whereabouts  for 

uep  rt  ent  announced  steps  to  rpj^jg  y,gjit  should  not  be  given  tt»  TTnifa.!  Pt-oob  v,n<.  UaH  several  days.” 
warn  citizens  of  the  danger  of  said  United  Press  has  had 


warn  citizens  of  the  danger  o: 
travel  in  Iron  Curtain  coun 


or  withheld  as  an  instrument 
of  diplomatic  negotiation  or 


rting”  should  not  be  a  disappeared  and  we  were  un- 
atter  of  bargaining.  »ware  of  his  whereabouts  for 

He  said  United  Press  has  had  days. 


reporters  covering  the  Kremlin 


tries,  including  ^d  China,  and  ^ade  ‘;oSent  ^  in  Moscow  for  years^  Womail  EditOF 

said  It  would  stamp  passports  countries  with^  refer  R"*  ^  y®“  Ullldll  AjUIIUI 

^’ountrii‘‘^‘ ^7  travel’  in  those  ^  and  different  ^P  being  Reused  CitatiOIl 

countries  unless  specifically  en-  jggugg  of  being  pro-Russian.  We  re-  ” 

dorsed  by  the  Department  of  port  the  news  as  it  happens.”  a  ciution  with  $500  has 


dorsed  by  the  Department  of  -  ..  ..  port  the  news  as  it  ha 

State  for  such  travel.’ 

“So  travel  of  American  re- 

p'd  wherever  ther?  is^7n^  John  Fox  Indicted 

Un  August  6,  1956,  Red 

5 _ jr„j  „  A  ’  _  formation  that  citizens  must  I 


China  invited  some  American  u""'*" 
correspondents  to  visit  China  7^® f 

and  on  August  7,  the  Depart-  “  m?nt  r7qu?r7^^’^^^  " 
ment.  nf  Sfgfo  cfofxxa  if  government  requires. 


Under  Wage  Law 


ment  of  State  stated  it  would 
not  change  its  policies  to  per¬ 
mit  such  travel. 


ipens.  A  citation  with  $5(X)  has  been 
made  by  the  Fund  for  the  Re¬ 
public  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Brannon 
Smith,  editor  of  the  I^exing- 
ton  (Miss.)  Advertiser,  in  the 
American  Traditions  Project 
Boston  essay  content, 
of  the  Mrs.  Smith  was  distinguished 


overnment  requires.”  John  Fox,  publisher  of  the  Mrs.  Smith  was  distinguished 

r  -M  Il  f  P  defunct  Boston  Post,  was  in-  for  her  work  “requiring  great 

Guild  Hits  1  enalty  dieted  this  week  on  charges  of  courage  and  understanding”  be- 

The  International  Executive  failure  to  nay  $27,000  in  wages  cause  of  the  race  tensions  in 

4.1.^  k _ : _ XT _  r  ^ 


Since  then,  three  newsmen  Board  of  the  American  News-  to  93  employes  of  the  newspa-  Mississippi, 

have  gone  to  China  but  most  paper  Guild,  AFI^CIO,  called  per  before  it  failed  last  Octo-  For  20  years,  the  citation 

DpnLf  7  the  State  on  the  State  Department  to  re-  ber.  -The  Grand  Jury  report  reads,  “Mrs.  Smith  has  main- 

partments  wishes.  Rightly  yoke  its  ban  on  travel  in  Red  contained  299  counts.  tained  the  principles  of  a  free 

the  coSua«o7of  ^‘'7!  by  news  correspondents  penalties  under  the  1936  and  open  press.  She  has  at- 

ban  St  hein  J  ®  ^"y  statute  which  has  not  been  sub-  tempted  to  report  the  news  as 

RoH  A  ^  persuade  the  tion”  against  three  newsmen  •  a  .  .  constitutional  test  she  saw  it  even  when  it  in- 

can  who  recently  defied  the  ban.  to  $50  fine  volved  controversial  issues 

P  ners  wron^ully  held.  The  State  Department  last  ^nd/or  two  months  in  jail  on  centering  around  the  race  ques- 

No  Connection  week  moved  to  invalidate  the  count,  upon  conviction.  tion.  In  doing  this  she  has  ex- 

“At  your  press  conference  on  passports  of  William  Worthy  ’  posed  herself  to  a  great  deal  of 

February  5,  you  stated  that  of  the  Afro-American  Newspa-  •  community  pressure.” 

there  was  ‘no  necessary  con-  pers,  Baltimore;  Edmund  Ste-  .i  j  xi  • 

nection  whatsoever’  between  vens,  Moscow  correspondent  for  Elxiled  Editor  Here  R*  R  t  S«H>tinn 

these  two  matters.  This  we  Look  magazine,  and  Philip  Har-  German  Ornes,  exiled  editor  ooai  aec 

think  in  accord  with  sound  rington.  Look  photographer.  of  the  daily  El  Caribe,  has  been  Boston 

principle.  We  believe  there  A  resolution  adopted  unani-  issued  a  visa  for  asylum  in  the  A  Boat  Show  section  in  the 

should  be  no  such  connection.  mously  by  the  15-member  lEB  United  States.  He  had  been  Sunday  Herald,  Feb.  24,  con- 
“We  urge  that  you  now  pro-  took  note  of  other  protests  waiting  in  Havana  since  No-  tains  approximately  90,000 
ceed  to  take  steps  in  conformity  against  the  State  Department’s  vember,  when  he  attended  the  lines  of  advertising.  Advertis- 
with  your  stated  belief  that  the  action,  including  one  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter  ing  Director  George  E.  Akerson 
problem  of  the  imprisoned  Guild’s  president,  Joseph  F.  American  Press  Association,  said  he  believes  this  —  62 
Americans  and  that  of  free  CoUis,  and  added  that  the  Board  The  editor  has  been  an  out-  standard  pages  —  is  the  largest 
press  travel  are  indeed  sepa-  itself  “considers  .  .  .  the  inter-  spoken  critic  of  the  Dominican  such  section  published  by  a 
rate  problems.  diction  an  offensive  intrusion  Republic’s  leader,  Gen.  Trujillo,  newspaper  in  this  country. 
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Meet  Charles  Hoerter: 


paTicipant.  ^  Chapman  Goes 

For  12  Saturdays  in  the  rp  4my|  •  13  *’ 

P'all,  eight  members  of  the  A  O  iTiajOF  X  OSl 
sports  staff  make  selections  in  Petersburg. 

their  own  football  guessing 

contest.  The  new  sports  editor  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr. 


New  York  News’ 
New  Sports  Editor 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  an- 


By  Bay  Erwin 


Charles  Hoerter,  who  has  (his  Brooklyn  birth  entitles 
worked  in  the  sports  depart-  him  to  be  a  booster  of  the  be- 


has  won  the  prize  several  times,  nounced  his  resignation  as  gen- 
A  football  guessing  contest  is  manager  of  the  St.  Peters- 
conducted  for  readers,  too,  ^urg  Times  Feb.  19.  He  said 
w’ith  $1,000  in  weekly  prizes,  would  accept  a  “major  ex- 
Entries  number  as  many  as  ecutive  position  with  one  of  the 
200,000.  leading  daily  newspaper  opera- 


ment  of  the  New  Y’ork  Dailg  loved  Bums)  and  also  the  New 


Began  Boxscores 


News  since 
1920,  one  year 
after  the  news- 


York  Giants.  The  News  began  the  practice  reveal  the  paper. 

^  As  sports  editor,  he  will  con-  carrying  the  boxscores  of  Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and 
tinue  to  work  from  the  slot  of  local  baseball  teams,  the  president  of  the  Times,  said  Mr. 


leading  daily  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  country”  but  added 
he  was  not  at  liberty  now  to 


paper  was  the  big  sports  copydesk,  sur-  averages  of  all  players,  local  Chapman  would  not  be  re- 


j  founded,  has  rounded  on  the  rim  by  a  10-  visiting,  20  years  ago.  It  placed.  His  duties  will  be  taken 


been  promoted  man  copydesk  and  makeup  also  began  the  practice  of  care  of  “by  a  chain  reaction  of 


to  sports  edi-  staff.  carrying  important  baseball  promotions.” 

tor.  Which  sport  produces  the  ^^d  football  scores  on  the  back  John  B.  Olson,  former  U.S. 

•  succeeds  biggest  news,  in  the  opinion  of  page,  where  they  can  be  seen  Treasury  agent  who  joined  the 
Jimmy  Powers,  this  thoroughly  seasoned  sports  jjy  aierely  turning  the  paper  Times  staff  as  controller  in 


The  trend  now,  Mr.  Hoerter  position  of  business  manager. 


Woman’s  Club  Honors 


who  henceforth  editor?  ,  n  »>  1953,  will  be  named  to  the  new 

Hoerter  will  devote  all  Our  big  pl^y  is  baseball,  Tj^g  now,  Mr.  Hoerter  position  of  business  manager. 

replied  quickly.  ‘We  feel  explained,  is  to  try  to  carry  Mr.  Olson  has  appointed  Clif- 

ducting  his  sports  column.  The  it  s  an  all-around  sport,  a  year-  niore  and  shorter  sports  stories  ton  D.  Camp,  assistant  con- 

Powerhouse,  which  appears  around  sport,  an  all-American  ng,^s  and  features.  troller,  as  controller, 

five  days  a  week.  sport.  A  baseball  game  played  ..gpgrts  reporting  today  is  Calvin  C.  Thomas,  manager 

Charles  Hoerter  is  a  sports  yesterday  is  talked  about  today  better  and  offers  a  bigger  of  the  art,  dispatch  and  cold 

editors  sports  editor,  if  ever  and  tomorrow  and  two  days  ^^^iety  than  it  did  formerly,”  type  (ad)  department,  will  be 
there  was  one  Every  working  later.”  ob^gwed  Mr.  Hoerter.  “We  are  promoted  to  the  post  of  devel- 

.  Ia  ,  el  ^  f  News  has  SIX  editions  ^^^er  more  pressure  because  opment  and  color  director, 

voted  to  the  sports  pages  of  and  during  the  baseball  sea-  ^here  are  now  so  many  sports  Mr.  Chapman  came  to  the 

his  newspaper.  His  steady  in-  son,  pages  carrying  those  g^.g^t^  and  to  make  Times  in  September  1053  from 

crease  in  responsibility  in  one  stories  may  be  replated  four  the  various  editions  we  have  to  the  Co/h»i6«V  (Ga  ) 

department  of  one  newspaper  or  five  times  a  night.  replate  frequently.”  '  ^  ^ 

led  him  from  copyboy  to  base-  Staff  sports  writers  cover  ’  • 

ball  writer  to  makeup  editor  major  out-of-town  fights,  col-  Bow  to  Start  Woman’s  Club  Honors 

to  copyreader  to  slotman  to  lege  basketball  games,  horse  He  believes  that  a  good  way 

night  sports  editor  to  assistant  races  in  Florida,  the  Midwest  for  aspiring  sports  writers  to  Riesel  ami  Journal 
sports  editor  to  associate  sports  and  around  the  East,  football  get  started  toward  that  goal  is  jbe  Woman’s  Press  Club  of 

editor  and  now  to  sports  editor,  games  in  the  Midwest  and  the  to  become  sports  tabulators.  j^Tg^  York  is  giving  its  annual 
Brooklyn  Born  annual  Bowl  games,  if  they  are  Present  News  sports  writers  Award  of  Merit  ^  to  Victor 

The  Daily  News  was  founded  newsworthy.  who  formerly  were  tabulators  Rjg,gb  the  .MiWs  syndicated 

on  June  26,  1919,  by  Joseph  22  Columns  mclude  Dick  Young,  Joe  Trim-  i^bor  columnist  who  was 

Medill  Patterson.  A  year  later,  Hoerter  arrives  at  the  ble.  Gene  Ward  Dana  Mozley,  blinded  by  an  acid-thrower 

in  July,  1920,  a  sports-loving  at  2  p.m.  five  days  a  Chris  Kieran,  Joe  0  Day  and  ^g^^iy  a  year  ago. 

and  sports-playing  Brooklyn  remains  until  9  on  a  dull  Ed  Ga^r.  A  special  award  is  being 

kid,  Charles  Hoerter,  got  an  night  or  11  or  12  on  a  busy  What  is  Sports  Editor  Hoer-  gj^g^  to  the  iVew;  York  Jourm 
after-school  (Richmond  Hill  nne.  He  handles  all  sports  copy  ter  s  advice  for  the  young  boy  American  for  “responsible  jour- 
High  School)  job  as  copyboy  nnd  lays  out  all  dummies  for  who  wants  to  become  a  sports  nalism  resulting  in  the  capture 
for  the  paper’s  first  sports  edi-  the  sports  pages.  Sports  news  writer  or  editor— as  he  did  37  gf  the  Mad  Bomber.”  The 
tor,  Marshall  Hunt.  The  man-  till^  an  average  of  22  columns  when  he  got  a  job  presentation  will  be  made  Feh. 

and-boy  team  made  up  the  en-  Jnily  and  from  24  to  28  col-  nn  ®  News.  23  to  Managing  Editor  Sam  H. 

tire  sports  staff  and  there  was  nmns  Sunday,  depending  on  the  he  should  like  sports,  Day^  Assistant  ME  Paul  Scho- 

only  one  edition  of  the  tabloid  season.  The  sports  editor  orders  practice  sports  in  school,  and  enstein  and  City  Editor  Ed- 
newspaper  each  morning.  (The  space  a  week  in  advance  in  now  sports  by  reading  the  ^ard  A.  Mahar. 
sports  staff  now  numbers  26  keeping  with  what  is  scheduled  sports  pages  and  by  going  to 


and  there  are  multiple  daily  the  world  of  sports.  see  sports  events  ”  he  answered, 

editions.)  Mr.  Hoerter,  a  warm  and  He  should  try  to  get  a  job  as  Yarm  Improvement 

Incidentally,  Capt.  Patterson,  friendly  man  with  gray-brown  a  copyboy  in  a  sports  depart-  a  ^  J 

an  avid  snorts  fan  often  callerf  eves,  is  heavyset  and  he  ment,  learn  the  inside  of  his  Prizes  Are  Posted 

the  Iporte  dVarJmenrf^^^^^  carries  himself  with  an  air  of  paper,  the  makeup,  copydesk  C 

formation  about  sports  events  competence  and  authority.  He  work  caption  writing  He 

until  his  death.  slips  on  a  pair  of  reading  should  emphasize  colorful  writ-  frank  A.  Daniels,  Presm 

James  Crusinberrv  was  the  glasses  when  he  scans  copy.  ing  more  than  the  statistics,  B'c  News  and  Obseirer  ra 
second  snorts  editor  Paul  Be  and  his  wife  have  an  meanwhile  getting  all  the  facts  hshing  Company,  has 

Gallico  the  third  and  Mr  apartment  in  Queens  and  spend  into  his  sports  story.”  nounced  a  Farm  Income  Co 

Powers  the  fourth.  week-ends  on  an  eight-acre  Charles  Hoerter  long  ago  test,  offering  162  cash  pn* 

“farm”  in  Putnam  County,  practiced  what  he  preaches.  By  totaling  $6,900.  _ 

Dodger  Fan  where  the  sports  editor  can  in-  following  his  own  good  advice  William  S.  Humphries,  tnf 

Before  he  settled  down  to  dulge  his  fondness  for  fishing  and  the  hard  work  it  entails,  he  newspaper’s  farm  editor  for  thf 

direct  and  edit  the  work  of  and  small  game  hunting.  Under  rose  from  sports  copyboy  to  past  four  years,  has  been  aP* 

other  sports  writers,  Mr.  pressure  of  his  heavy  work  sports  editor  on  the  newspaper  pointed  by  Mr.  Daniels  to  ®- 

Hoerter  was  one  himself.  He  schedule,  he  has  dropped  golf,  with  the  largest  circulation  in  rect  the  contest.  Competibo'’ 

covered  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  bowling  and  baseball — dropped  the  United  States.  will  be  on  a  family  basis. 
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CARTOONISTS’  PEN-POINTS  PIERCE  THE  NEWS  BARRIER 


BACK  TO  OLD  STINKO  BIRTHPLACE  OF  A  RUMOR 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


WHAT’D  YOU  EXPECT? 


Sam  Cromie, 
Of  Vancouver 
Sun  Drowns 


Mirror,  and  Stanley  Lewis,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 


SI, 000  from  Hearst 


Daniel  Miles  Dubbed 
‘Circulator  of  Year’ 


Price  Increased 
To  8c  Per  Copy 

Reading,  Pa. 
The  price  of  the  morning 
Readinq  Times  and  the  after- 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  been  named  gencer,  spending  22  years  there  noon  Readinq  Eagle  was  in- 
-  winner  of  the  on  various  assignments,  before  creased  to  40  cents  a  week  for 

first  annual  being  transferred  briefly  to  the  each  and  8c  per  copy  on  Feb. 

Heaist  Circula-  Baltimore  American  &  Mews- 

n  1  tor  of  the  Year  Post,  and  then  in  April,  1955 

M||il|  Me*  award,  it  has  to  Milwaukee. 

'J  been  announced  Judges,  beside  Kern  and  Sten- 
by  J.  M.  Sten-  buck,  were  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 

buck,  general  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 

circulation  d  i  -  Hearst  Consolidated  Publishing 

^  rector  of  Hearst  Company,  and  W.  R.  Hearst 

Newspapers.  Jr.  Editor-in-Chief  of  Hearst 

With  execu-  Newspapers. 

®*  t  i  V  e  s  of  the  In  presenting  the  check,  Mr. 

Hearst  organization  present,  Kern  said:  “We’re  proud,  not 
Mr.  Miles  received  the  award  only  of  Dan  Miles,  but  of  all  of 
at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  City  our  other  circulators,  who,  dur- 
Feb.  19.  He  was  presented  with  ing  the  year’s  competition,  did 

a  check  for  $1,000  by  Harold  such  a  grand  job  in  attaining 

G.  Kem,  Hearst  general  man-  truly  impressive  circulation  fi- 
ager,  and  with  a  bronze  plaque  gures  for  our  publications.  Out 
by  Mr.  Stenbuck.  of  the  competition  have  come 

A  special  award,  with  a  cash  ideas  which  should  be  of  bene- 
prize  of  $500,  was  presented  to  fit  to  the  entire  newspaper  in- 
Abram  Newman,  acting  circu-  dustry.” 

lation  manager  of  the  New  .Among  the  luncheon  guests 
York  Mirror,  for  outstanding  were  Richard  E.  Berlin,  presi- 
performance  since  the  death  dent  of  the  Hearst  Corporation; 
last  Fall  of  Charles  L.  Strehan,  Wallace  M.  Hughes,  publisher 
former  circulation  manager.  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel; 

Mr.  Miles,  at  42,  is  a  veteran  Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher  of 
of  24  years  in  the  Hearst  serv-  the  New  York  Mirror;  John  K. 

>ce.  He  started  out  as  a  carrier  Herbert,  publisher  of  the 
boy  in  Butte,  Mont.  As  a  high  American  Weekly;  Glenn  T 
school  senior,  he  ioined  the  cir-  Neville,  editor  of  the  New  YorV 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Sam  Cromie,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  family-controlled 
Vancouver  Sun,  was  drowned 
Feb.  16  with  a 
companion  a 

dent  40  miles 
north  of  Van- 
^  couver. 

The  body  of 
■L  Jr  A  Mr.  Cromie,  89- 
A  year  old  vice- 
2  p  r  e  s  i  d  ent  of 

■m  A  JH  Vancouver  Sun 
Cromie  Publishing  Co., 

was  found  face 
down  in  the  icy  waters  of  Half¬ 
moon  Bay,  on  the  Sechelt  Pen¬ 
insula. 

Nearby  was  a  12-foot  fibre- 
glass  boat  in  which  he  and 
Erie,  Pa.  William  Derek  Dix,  .89,  had 
Erie  Times  Publishing  Co.  ventured  out.  Dix  was  vicepres- 
raised  the  price  of  its  Sunday  ident  of  sales  for  Neon  Prod- 
Erie  Times-  News — combination  ucts  Ltd. 

of  the  Daily  Times  and  the  There  was  no  clue  as  to 
Erie  Maiming  Ncies— from  1.5c  what  caused  the  mishap.  The 
to  20c  a  copy,  Feb.  17.  It  is  overturned  rowboat-type  craft 
the  first  20c  Sunday  paper  in  was  found,  undamaged,  some 
the  1.35  years  of  Erie  newspa-  iqo  feet  from  Mr.  Cromie’s 
per  publishing.  body.  Both  were  within  a  few 

*  *  *  feet  of  the  rocky  shoreline  of 

Worcester,  Mass.  Merry  Island. 

Worcester  Telegram- Gazette  Married  Feb.  8  1941,  to  Joan 


The  price  of  the  Sunday 
Eagle  remained  unchanged  at 
15c  per  copy. 
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Papers  to  Get 
Liquor  Store 
Ad  Material 

One  thousand  newspapers — 
700  dailies  and  300  weeklies — 
are  on  the  initial  list  to  receive 
a  kit  of  advertising  materials 
for  use  by  retail  liquor  stores. 

Even  before  the  project  gets 
formally  under  way  in  April, 
newspaper  a  d  managers  are 
clamoring  for  the  service,  E  &  P 
was  told  this  week  by  its  cre¬ 
ator,  Frank  Jobson,  publisher 
of  Liquor  Store  magazine. 

Matted  material  of  actual 
brand  bottles,  logos,  and  slo¬ 
gans,  and  supplemental  artwork 
aids,  w'ill  be  supplied  without 
charge  to  the  newspapers 
through  Liquor  Store  Promo¬ 
tions,  Inc.  (152  East  40th  Street, 
New  York  16).  This  firm  func¬ 
tions  as  an  arm  of  Liquor  Store, 
Mr.  Jobson  explained. 

Variation  in  Linage 

Mr.  Jobson  dreamed  up  the 
idea  of  a  newspaper  mat  service 
for  the  liquor  industry  when 
he  studied  linage  reports  of 
about  100  newspapers  around 
the  country  and  saw  the  wide 
variations  in  the  measurement 
of  retail  liquor  store  copy. 

In  one  of  the  “best  liquor 
markets”  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Jobson  noted  there  was  very 
little  retail  liquor  linage.  Upon 
inquiry  he  learned  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  reason  was  the  lack  of  good 
advertising  material  in  the 
newspaper  office.  It  seemed 
that  the  ad  kits  furnished  by 
distillers  to  wholesalers  and 
their  contact  men  rarely  got 
into  the  proper  hands. 

Liquor  Store  magazine  comes 
into  the  picture  as  the  agent 
through  which  the  distillers  will 
now  pay  for  an  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  catalog  to  be  included  in 
the  April  and  October  issues. 
The  magazine  will  contain  spe¬ 
cial  editorial  material  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  “retailers’  advertising 
handbook,”  Mr.  Jobson  said. 

Private  Label  Mats 

A  participant  in  the  mat  serv¬ 
ice  (most  of  the  top  distillers 
have  already  indicated  their  wil¬ 
lingness)  will  be  charged  $20  a 
square  inch  for  private  label 
mat  area  ordered.  The  mat  kits 
will  be  sent  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  some  43,000  retailers  in 
those  communities  where  liquor 
advertising  may  be  published. 

At  the  outset  only  line  art  is 
being  serviced.  Color  separation 
material  may  be  added,  Mr. 


Page  in  mat  catalog. 

Jobson  said,  if  newpapers  ex¬ 
press  a  need  for  it  after  they 
develop  new  local  linage. 

There  is  no  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  money  in  the  liquor 
business,  Mr.  Johson  reminded, 
so  it’s  a  real  sales  challenge  to 
newspapers  to  build  up  retail 
liquor  store  linage  which  will 
support  the  $70  million  annual 
advertising  expenditure  of  dis¬ 
tillers  and  others. 

Newspapers  that  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  original  mailing 
list  may  apply  to  Liquor  Store 
Promotions,  Inc. 

Second  Area 
Edition  Added 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Atlantic  City  Press 
will  inaugurate  a  Cumberland 
County  Edition  of  its  morning 
daily  on  Feb.  25,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Managing  Editor 
Stanley  Fink. 

In  the  new  edition,  four  to 
six  pages  of  the  paper  will  be 
made  over  to  contain  news 
from  the  Vineland-Millville- 
Bridgeton  area  of  Southern 
New  Jersey. 

Donald  Rosser  has  been 
named  news  manager  of  the 
Cumberland  County  edition, 
and  Frank  R.  McKain,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  and 
the  Levittown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Press,  will  be  office  manager. 

Mr.  Rosser,  30,  a  native  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Pierre  (S.D.)  Capital 
Journal  and  wire  editor  for  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1954. 

The  Cumberland  County  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  the  second  area 
edition  published  by  the  Atlantic 
City  Press.  Four  years  ago  it 
launched  the  Cape  May  County 
edition,  which  now  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  4,200. 


Mental  Image 
Study  Aided 
By  Newsmen 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

How  does  an  author  think 
about  his  audience  while  writ¬ 
ing  a  novel,  or  a  newspaper¬ 
man  when  writing  a  headline? 

What  effect  does  this  image 
of  his  audience  have  on  what 
he  writes? 

One  of  the  first  studies  of 
these  questions — seeking  the 
“imaginary  population  of  the 
human  mind” — is  under  way  in 
the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Its  purpose  is  to  determine 
what  mental  images  of  people 
enter  a  writer’s  mind  at  dif¬ 
ferent  steps  of  the  creative 
process  and  how  this  affects  the 
nature  and  direction  of  what  he 
is  writing. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by 
the  Foundation  for  Research  on 
Human  Behavior  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

The  project  is  to  study  the 
conditions  in  which  writers  and 
others  engaged  in  public  com¬ 
munications  are  guided  by  and 
respond  to  messages  or  feel¬ 
ings  from  their  public  which 
the  communicators  imagine 
must  have  been  there,  rather 
than  those  which  were  actually 
there. 

While  experimental  studies 
are  planned  for  later  stages  of 
the  project,  the  current  phase 
is  a  “real  life”  one:  subjects 
are  real  newspapermen,  writing 
real  stories  for  publication  in 
their  own  newspapers.  To  date 
at  least  35  New  England  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Broadcast  Tieup 
For  Sunday  Feature 

Cincinnati 

The  Enquirer  and  WLW-TV 
will  combine  forces  to  pop¬ 
ularize  a  new  feature  in  that 
paper,  called  “Great  Decisions.” 

For  eight  consecutive  Sun¬ 
days,  William  H.  Hessler,  En¬ 
quirer  foreign  news  analyst, 
will  discuss  some  timely  topic. 
With  each  of  his  articles  an 
opinion  ballot  for  readers  will 
be  published.  Readers  are  to  fill 
out  and  mail  ballots  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Council  on  World  Af¬ 
fairs.  Also  on  each  of  these 
Sundays,  the  WLW-TV  “World 
Front”  program  and  a  WLW 
radio  show  will  present  panel 
discussions  on  the  same  subject. 


Ben  Golden 


Is  Advanced 


To  Publisher 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Ben  Hale  Golden,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  has  been  elected  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Times  and 


president  of  the 
Times  Printing 
Co. 


Golden 
elevated  to 


At  a  meeting 
of  the  board 
of  directors  Feb. 
14,  Mr.  Golden 
was  named  to 
succeed  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberg¬ 
er,  who  was 
chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Sulzberger  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Nev 
York  Times. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  son 
of  the  board  chairman,  was 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Charles 
McD.  Puckette,  viccpresident 
and  general  manager. 

A  native  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Golden  moved  to  Tennessee  and 
was  employed  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  1936.  From 
1942  to  1946  he  served  in  the 
Air  Force  as  a  first  lieutenant, 
and  in  1946  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

In  1952  he  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the 
Times  and  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Chattanooga  Publishing 
Co.,  agency  company  for  the 
Times  and  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press. 

Members  of  the  board  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  also  include 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
daughter  of  the  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs;  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hays  Suli- 
berger;  Francis  A.  Cox,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Times  Printing  Co. ;  and  Adolph 
Shelby  Ochs,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Profit-Sharing  Plan 

Orlando,  Fla. 

A  profit-sharing  plan  has 
been  instituted  for  employes  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  news¬ 
papers  and  their  subsidiaries 
Jack  Rabbit  Express  and  Flon- 
da  Engraving  Co. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Advertiser  •  Alewspaper 


Loss  of  Auto  Co-op 
Plan  Worries  Dailies 


NEWLY  ELEcrEU  lAMA  OFFICERS — Wesley  S.  Dodge  (left),  retail 
advertising  manager,  Williamsport  Grit,  who  was  elected  lAMA 
president,  discusses  future  plans  with  A.  Jay  Schaff  (center),  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail,  newly  elected  lAMA 
vicepresident;  and  Waldemar  P.  Wood,  advertising  director,  Coates- 
ville  Record,  who  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer  of  lAMA. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  DISPLAY  AD  CONTEST— One  of  hundreds  of  en¬ 
tries  are  checked  by  (left  to  right);  W.  E.  Momeyer,  outgoing  lAMA 
president,  and  advertising  manager,  Greensburg  Tribune-Review; 
George  N.  Scheid,  chairman,  PNPA  display  advertising  committee 
and  advertising  director,  Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News;  and  Richard 
Dew,  PNPA  general  manager. 


eluded,  “until  we  have  sales-  suburban  shopping  were  fea- 
men  who  are  bursting  with  tured  topics  at  the  PNPA- 
ideas,  creativeness,  sincere  in-  conference. 

ferest  and  infectious  enthusi-  .  x-  j  •> 

,  .  .  . ,  .  Downtown  Needs  Paper 

asm.  We  ve  got  to  provide  not 

half-way,  but  whole-way  sales-  Laurence  .A.  .Alexander,  man 
men  if  we  want  to  sell  the  aging  editor.  Downtown  Ides 
whole  package  to  Main  Street.”  Exchange,  New  York,  told  thi 
Effective  selling  of  national  L\.>1A  members  that  “not  i 
advertising  by  both  daily  and  single  major  program  for  gird 
weekly  newspapers,  color  ad-  ing  downtown  to  regain  it 
vertising,  and  the  role  of  the  competitive  leadership  has  eve: 
newspaper  in  downtown  versus  (Continued  on  page  24) 


Realty  Editors  Discuss 
Their  News  Framework 


By  Jim  Chandler 
Home  Magazine  Editor,  Cleveland  Press 


Judgement,  advice  and  counsel 
on  a  series  of  questions  bother¬ 
ing  real  estate  and  home  sec¬ 
tion  editors  were  exchanged  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors  in  Chicago. 

QUESTION:  What  do  we  do 
about  publicity  hounds? 

ANSWERS:  “We  should  edu¬ 
cate  them  to  what  we  want.  If 
we  can’t  do  that,  cross  ’em  off 
the  list. 

“Turn  them  over  to  the  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager.” 

“Talk  to  his  client  and  ex¬ 
plain  we’ll  use  news  for  what 
it’s  worth  on  its  merits.” 

“Some  wanted  a  story  every 
time  they  hired  a  new  sales¬ 
man.  We  quit  running  them.” 

“If  the  man  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  providing  newsworthy 
items,  use  them  if  they’re  news¬ 
worthy.” 

“On  model  houses,  we  only 
use  the  story  when  one,  at  least, 
is  sold.” 

“We  only  use  model  house 
stories  when  they  represent  the 
beginning  of  a  new  develop¬ 
ment.  Say,  25  or  more  houses.” 
Just  Puffs? 

Q.  “Vignettes — are  they  valu¬ 
able  or  just  puffs?” 

A.  “Only  valuable  when  some¬ 
one  is  elected  to  head  some¬ 
thing.” 

“We  never  use  them.” 

“When  we  need  fillers  to  ad¬ 
just  columns,  we  use  them.” 

“They’re  better  than  some  of 
the  national  ‘institute’  and  ‘as¬ 
sociation’  fillers  we  get.” 

“We  give  them  the  same 
evaluation  as  news.  I  decide  for 
myself  whether  it’s  puff  or 
news.” 

“If  you  start  running  them 
where  do  you  start  and  where 
do  you  stop?” 

“We  use  one  a  week.  That’s 
52  weeks  a  year.  That’s  where 
we  sto]).” 

“Start  with  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  currently  newsworthy. 
Then  print  others  on  the  same 
basis  only.” 

“What  if  the  competition 
gives  away  puffs  to  sell  ads?” 

“Stick  to  your  newsworthy 
guns.  You’ll  win,  in  time.” 

“It’s  a  matter  of  space  avail¬ 
able.  Thumbnail  sketches  or  vig¬ 
nettes  must  compete  with  other 
news  and  feature  stories  which 
should  be  better,  if  you  can  get 


Size  of  Staff 

Q.  “How  big  is  your  realty¬ 
editing  department?” 

Answers  ranged  from  “lone 
rangers”  to  seven  or  eight  as¬ 
sistants.  Some  pointed  out  that 
regular  staffers  provided  reg¬ 
ular  or  occasional  columns  for 
the  realty  and  home  sections. 

Q.  “Do  we  want  sexy  art?” 

A.  “Nothing  but  real  estate 
and  building  news  can  kill  a 
section.  We  try  to  keep  out  of  a 
rut.  We  must  have  other  per¬ 
sonalities  if  we  have  to  drag 
them  in — that  goes  for  both 
men  and  women.  If  it’s  a 
shapely  gal — WHEE!  'But  only 
use  legitimate  cheesecake.” 

“It  helps  diversification.  Our 
‘real  estate’  section  has  become 
a  home  section  and  it  grows  and 
grows  in  size.  The  appeal  must 
be  to  general  readership,  not 
just  the  people  in  the  trade.” 

“Architect  -  designed  homes 
have  sex  appeal.” 

Many-Pictured  Model 

“Our  paper  hires  a  model  to 
tour  around  with  me  and  a 
photographer  before  National 
Home  Week.  She  switches 
blouses  so  she  looks  a  little 
different  in  each  model-house 
picture.  But  she  wears  the  same 
shorts.  We  put  her  in  a  fire¬ 
place  that’s  unusual,  on  a  patio, 
leaning  against  a  paneled  libra¬ 
ry  wall,  and  stuff  like  that.  It 
helps  the  Home  Week  section. 
I  don’t  mind  it,  either.” 

“If  you  can  possibly  get  a 
man,  woman,  girl,  boy,  dog  oi- 
cat  involved  in  a  real  estate 
or  building  picture,  DO  IT.” 

“I  was  formerly  on  the  movie 
beat.  I  watch  for  celebrities  who 
buy  or  sell  houses  or  apart¬ 
ments  or  anything,  and  believe 
me,  I  get  their  pictures  into  the 
story.” 

“My  idea  of  sexy  real  estate 
pictures  is  anything  that  draws 
general  readership  interest.  We 
need  variety.” 

Q.  “What  should  we  do  with 
‘strictly  for  the  trade’  items 
that  come  along?” 

A.  “Have  a  ‘special  notes’ 
column  and  lump  them,  in  one- 
paragraph  items.” 

“I  find  that  an  ‘On  The  Way 
Up’  column  is  good  to  chronicle 
promotions,  etc.” 

Checkup  on  Builders 

Q.  “What  about  follow-up 
stories?  Some  builders  announce 


500  houses  and  two  years  later 
only  17  are  built.” 

A.  “You  have  to  announce 
what  the  builder  announces,  but 
you  should  temper  the  play  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  builder’s 
past  performance.  It  takes  time 
to  catch  up  with  fakers,  but 
you  can’t  let  yourself  get 
scooped  on  ‘dream  skyscrapers,’ 
either.  After  all,  you’re  not 


fact,  we  won’t  run  a  floor  plan 
unless  room  sizes  are  shown.” 

“We  use  a  blue  pencil  on  the 
adjectives,  then  rewrite.” 

“How  can  you  get  reproduce- 
able  floor  plans  from  a  blue 
print?” 

“Take  them  to  your  staff  art¬ 
ist.  They’ll  simplify  them.” 

Q.  “Have  you  started  a  city 
vs.  suburban  debate  in  your  col- 


pledging  the  newspaper’s  hones-  umns?’ 


ty  that  the  building  or  homes 
will  be  built.  You’re  reporting 
news.” 

“Cooperative  apartment  build¬ 
ers  announce  big  things,  but  stories?  Do  you  print  names 
they’re  only  looking  for  tenants  and  prices?” 
so  they  can  finance  the  promo¬ 
tion.” 


“Ask  for  letters  from  read¬ 
ers,  then  print  them  side  by 
side.  It’s  a  good  idea.” 

Q.  “Do  you  print  new-product 


A.  “If  I  see  one  I  like  in  the 
mail,  I  write  the  manufacturer 


‘We  won’t  print  such  promo-  for  glossy  prints  and  names  of 


tion  stories  until  construction 
starts.” 

“The  problem  must  be  judged 
on  a  local  basis.  If  people  are 
talking,  you  can’t  smother  the 
story  even  if  you  feel  it’s  just 
a  pie-in-the-sky  promotion.” 

“Print  it  as  a  ‘possibility’ 
story.  Then  you’re  protected 
and  the  people  are  not  mis¬ 
informed.” 

Q.  “Do  we  have  enough  filler 
items?” 

A.  “There  are  two  types  — 
facts  such  as  how  many  board 
feet  of  lumber  were  used  last 


local  distributors.  When  I  get 
them,  I  print  them.” 

“Is  it  better  to  make  them 
phone  the  paper  to  find  out 
where  to  get  the  products?” 

“We  believe  in  giving  all  the 
facts,  even  though  it  might  look 
like  a  free  ad  to  somebody.  It 
saves  our  phone  girl  and  save? 
hiring  extra  clerks.” 

“We  think  the  reader  should 
contact  the  newspapers,  so  a 
tab  can  be  kept  on  traffic  built 
up  by  the  paper  for  the  prod¬ 
uct.” 

“I  don’t  have  it,  but  I  think 


year  and  local  personals.  I’d  use  each  paper  should  have  a  one- 


both,  giving  pi-eference  to  local 
fillers.” 

Price  Is  Important 
Q.  “Do  you  print  home-sale 
items  as  news?” 

A.  “To  avoid  stale  home-sale 
news  we  make  the  broker  who 
submits  it  include  the  date  of 
property  transfer.” 

“I  check  the  courthouse  and 
I  get  them  by  mail.  We  use  six 
to  eight  pictures  a  week,  sup¬ 
plied  by  brokers.” 

“Printing  home  sales,  with 
prices  stated,  is  a  guide  to  read¬ 
ers  on  home  values.  You  must 
use  the  price,  or  it’s  no  good.” 
“I  let  the  multiple-listing 


man  research  department,  a.?  a 
service  to  the  people,  to  see. 
test  and  write  up  news  about 
new  gadgets  and  devices  for  the 
home,  telling  all — including  the 
price.  It’s  news.” 

• 

Noii-.4dvertiser8 
Jii8t  Fade  Away 

“People,  companies  and  citiee 
who  do  not  advertise  may  not 
die  suddenly,  but  they  surely 
w’ill  fade  away.” 

This  was  the  warning  sound¬ 
ed  by  Ellis  Emmons  Reed,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  Clark 
&  Bobertz,  Inc.,  of  Detroit, 
group  select  eight  or  10  pictures  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner 
a  week.  But  it  doesn’t  work,  meeting  of  the  Manistee  (Mkh.l 
They  don’t  produce  them.”  Board  of  Commerce. 

“Never  print  a  deal  until  title  “There  are  many  once  prof- 
is  transferred,  to  avoid  embar-  perous  companies  which  are 
rassmont  of  the  namerl  buyer  fading  away  because  they  have 
if  the  loan  doesn’t  go  through.”  dared  to  believe  they  can  gf' 
“We  don’t  use  prices,  to  pro-  along  without  advertising,  with- 
toct  buyers  and  sellers.  The  out  publicity,  without  promo- 
sales  tag  is  less  important  than  tion,  without  a  public  relations 
monthly  payments.”  program.  And,  there  are  cities 

Q.  “What  about  open  houses?  suffering  a  similiar  fate. 

Are  they  news?”  “When  you  stop  advertisimf 

A.  “We’ll  use  a  picture  or  you  turn  off  the  lights,” 
architect’s  sketch  with  the  story  Mr,  Reed, 
if  it  involves  a  development  of 
30,  or  more,  houses.” 

“We  run  pictures  of  show 
houses.” 

Out  With  Adjectives 
“We  won’t  say  ‘largo  living 
room,’  or  use  such  adjectives.  In 
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Declaring  that  “public  rela¬ 
tions  is  everybody’s  businc?!' 
the  speaker  urged  his  listener- 
to  inaugurate  programs  that 
would  win  respect,  confidence 
and  a  reputation  for  fair  a*'" 
honest  dealings. 
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In  Philadelphia,  buying  begins  at  home 
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The  Bulletin  goes  home . . .  delivers  more  co[)ies  to  more  people 
every  seven  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper 


\^'hether  it’s  a  new  dress  or  hat,  or  any  one  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  things,  people  of  the  prosperous  14-county  Greater 
Philadelphia  market  get  ideas  — buying  t'deas  — when 
they’re  relaxed  at  home  and  going  through  the  pages 
of  their  family  newspaper  — The  Evening  and  Sunday 
bulletin.  And  now  advertisers  can  give  their  sales  mes¬ 
sage  the  added  impact  of  R.O.P.  spot  mul  full  COLOR 
—evening  and  Sunday— scren  tlays  a  iveek! 


The  Bulletin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  its  readers.  Philadelphians  like  The 
Bulletin.  They  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s 
home  newspaper. 

Advertising  Offices:  Phil.KlcIpliiu.  and  Market  Streets  •  New  York. 
312  Madison  .\venue  •  Cliicaito,  .3211  N.  MicliiKan  Avenue 
Representatives;  Sawyer  Keriruson  M’alker  t'oinpany.  IVtroit  •  Atlanta 
l-os  AiiKeles  •  San  Kraneiseo  •  Seattle 


Ill  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reails  The  Bulletin 
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2  More  Dailies  Give 
Volume  Discount  Rate 


such  a  proposal.  Out  of  35  TvTTtrt 

newspapers  represented  in  a  lllldllU.  X  y  Mw 
round  table  discussion  at  the  f 

recent  NAEA  convention,  five  IDDGFS  .A-FG 


voluiiie  i^iscouiii  favored  national  contract  rates 

and  11  indicated  they  were  open  k  i 

Two  more  dailies  this  week  scale  down  to  69^,  depending  to  consideration.  i\DDOUDC0Q 

joined  the  growing  ranks  of  upon  the  number  of  inches  used  Last  year,  Editor  &  PUB- 

newspapers  offering  advertisers  over  the  minimum.  lisher  reported  that  the  fol-  hicaw 

volume  discounts  on  national  The  new  rates  will  be  subject  lowing  newspapers  had  an-  Awards  for  outstanding  ty- 
linage. — the  Wisconsin  Rapids  to  regular  agency  and  repre-  nounced  volume  discounts :  pography  will  be  presented  to 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune  and  the  sentative  commissions  and  cash  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  &  News;  25  newspapers,  published  in 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald.  discounts,  but,  Mr.  Davis  added,  Seattle  (^\ash.)  Times;  Antioch  nine  states,^  at  the  winter- 

In  a  move  described  as  an  merchandising  services  “may  be  (Calif.)  Ledger;  Omaha  (Neb.)  spring  meeting  of  the  Inland 
'ort  to  stem  the  declining  nut  on  a  different  basis.”  World  Herald;  Portland  (Ore.)  Daily  Piess  Association  here 


effort  to  stem  the  declining  put  on  a  different  basis.”  World  Herald;  Portland  (Ore.)  uaiiy  ness  Association  nen 

trend  in  national  linage  com-  “This  is  neither  in  answer  to  Journal;  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Feb.  23. 

mon  to  newspapers  in  its  circu-  nor  an  admission  of  the  swel-  Roffister  &  Tribune;  Minruap-  Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  chair- 

lation  class  (9,000),  the  Trib-  ling  chorus  of  charges  against  ^  Tribune  and  nine  man  of  the  graphic  arts  de 


une,  effective  March  1,  will  offer  newspapers  of  ‘double  stand- 
contract  rates  to  national  adver-  aids’,  ‘discrimination’,  or  ‘rate  Since  the  first  of  this  year,  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
Users  on  the  same  basis  as  local  variations’,”  he  said  “Our  na-  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  University,  which  sponsors  tht 
accounts.  tional  and  local  noncontract  newspapers  contest  for  the  newspaper  at- 

Richard  A.  Davis,  Tribune  rates  have  been  the  same  for  McClatchy  Newspapers  have  sociation,  will  present  tht 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  partment  of  the  Medill  School 


advertising  director,  said  the  years.  This  is  merely  an  exten-  announced  volume  discounts, 
paper  is  “simply  eliminating  sion  of  the  arrangement.”  • 

the  words  ‘national’  and  ‘local’  The  Tribune  is  represented  Hartlwarenieil  Told  To 
from  its  advertising  vocabulary  nationally  by  Scheerer  &  Co.  IT^  N*‘ws«mp.r 
and  will  have  but  one  set  of  The  announcement  by  the  DUagei 

rates  for  all  both  in  display  and  Clinton  Herald  marked  the  first  ™  .  ,  .  , 

classified.”  time  in  its  lOO-year  publishing  membership  of  the  01 

Rates  for  a  minimum  of  two-  history  that  it  will  offer  volume  l^^^^ware  Association,  in  cc 
column  inches  weekly  will  begin  discount  rates.  "  ^ 

at  98<‘ per  column  inch  and  scale  Advprt5<!incr  Divpntnr  n  A  f5,000,(WO  on  newspaper  adv( 


scounts.  awards. 

The  winners: 

old  To  ClJtSS  A  (flat-bed)  —  Mornt 
tudset  (IlL)  Herald;  second,  Green- 

®  vUle  (Mich.)  News;  third. 

Farmington  (N.  Mex.)  Timet; 


time  in  its  lOO-year  publishing  membership  of  the  Ohio  mentions,  Neenah-Mem^ihn 

history  that  it  will  offer  volume  Har^ar^  Association,  in  con-  j  ^ity  News-h.c 

discount  rates.  T  ^nd  Savanna  (Ill.)  Time,- 

Advertising  Director  D  A  ""newspaper  adver- 

down  to  for  a  minimum  of  »  Am  erasing  uiiector  u.  A.  tising  in  1957,  an  increase  of  t.  /  j 

20  ^limfinches  weekly  Rates  said  the  new  rate  nearly  $2,000,000,  to  increase  /Sr  “ 

^0  column  incnes  weeky.  Kates  structure,  effective  July  1,  will  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital;  seconc. 

a™  apply  dealer,  in  the  U.S.  (Mma.)  Giel.' 

inches  monthly  begin  at  89d  a  d  ^  advertiser  covered  by  a  ,ook  for  a  3.2%  gain  in  sales  in  Stevens  Point  (Wis.) 

"  master  contract,  and  will  per-  1957,”  said  the  president  of  the  mentions. 


mit  the  purchase  of  space  at  the  g^^up,  John  V.  DeWeese.  “Some 
open  line  rate  of  15c.  The  new  gales  show  signs  of  leveling  off 


Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph  air' 

group,  John  V.  DeWeese.  “Some 


i  I  rates  are  as  follows:  14,000  dealers  will  be  hard  put  to  Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000) 
)  lines,  14)20  per  line;  28,000  achieve  that  increase  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Newt- 

1- “Increased  advertising  and 
land  56,000  lines,  I3c  per  line,  intensive  selling  is  urgently  <I  •>  third.  La  SoO. 

le  Herald  increased  its  re-  needed.”  (Ill*)  News-Tnbune;  honorable 

rates  by  10%  on  Feb.  11  Mr.  DeWeese  advocated  that  mentions,  Oshkosh  (Wis.l 

its  siihscrintion  nripp  from  _ _ _  Northwestern  and  Fremont 


The  Herald  increased  its  re-  needed 


- - V*  .  — IICCUCU.  '  1.  ,  t  /I 

I  tail  rates  by  10%  on  Feb.  11  Mr.  DeWeese  advocated  that  mentions,  Oshkosh  (^ 
i  and  its  subscription  price  from  hardware  stores  increase  adver- 

.30c  to  35c.  It  is  represented  by  tising  from  a  2%  of  gross  sales  (Nel’-)  C'Midc  and  Tribune 


Allen-Klapp  Co. 

More  and  more  newspapers 


to  3%. 

Russell  M.  Mueller  of  Indian- 


Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000)- 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Go- 


She-and 
50,000  more! 

Housewives  in  the  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Metropolitan  Area 
— 50,000  strong— control  o 
spendable  income  of  more 
than  $240  million!  Every 
day.  The  Augusta  Chronicle 
and  Herald  influence  their 
family  purchases. 


are  showing  interest  in  offering  apolis,  managing  director  of  the  second,  Peoria  (Ill  ' 

volume  discounts.  A  survey  of  National  Hardware  Retail  As-  Journal  Star;  third,  Appletos 
Wisconsin  newspapers  last  July  sociation,  said  it  was  up  to  local  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent;  honor- 
showed  that,  if  asked  three  hardware  dealers  to  lift  their  mentions,  Gary  (mo. I 

would  extend  national  contract  newspaper  advertising  budgets  Fost-Tribune  and  Madi,'m 
rates  and  11  would  consider  to  fight  the  decline  in  “do-it-  (^^>s.)  State  Journal. 

yourself”  sales.  CLASS  E  (over  75,000)  — 


^bc  Augusla  Cbroniric 
AUGUSTA  HERALD 

afliliates 

WRDW-Radio,  1480 
WRDW-TV,  Channel  12 
Represented  natlonalLv  by 
1HK  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Kraft  Caramels  Ads 
Have  Coin  Tie-in 


(Wis.)  State  Journal. 

Class  E  (over  75,000)  — 
Chicago  Daily  News;  seconii. 
Coumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch: 
third,  Minneapolis  (Minn.l 
Tribune;  honorable  mentions. 


Chicago  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-SenU- 
Full  color  pages  are  scheduled  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

for  the  Sunday  comic  sections  )>atch. 

of  the  Metro  Group,  Puck  and  From  information  supphw 
a  group  of  independent  comic  by  the  winning  newspapers. 
supplements  (via  J.  Walter  was  apparent  the  judges  said- 
Thompson  Co.)  for  Kraft  Foods  that  late  model  presses  were 
Company’s  spring  promotion  of  not  an  important  factor  in  their 
its  Kraft  caramels.  outstanding  typography. 

The  campaign,  alerting  young-  the  25  top  newspapers,  16  are 
sters  that  one  free  authentic  printed  on  presses  more  than 
coin  from  far-off  lands  is  being  20  years  old.  Eight  of  thow 
packaged  in  all  one-pound  bags  presses  are  over  30  years  olo, 
of  Kraft  caramels,  will  start  two  over  40,  and  one  has  beer, 
late  in  March  and  will  continue  in  service  more  than  half  * 
through  April  and  May.  century. 
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DO  is  the  key,/^ to  the  sea 


Ninth  largest  port  in  the  U.  S.,  Toledo  is  the  center  of  a  billion- 
dollar  market  now  —  and  will  grow  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
grows.  Start  now  to  cultivate  this  great  market. 


the  Blade  and  Times  are  the  key  /  to  the 

StILLIOKt  DOI-LAR  TOLEDO  MARKET 


In  Ohio  you  need  the  $1,222,296,000 
Toledo  market.  It  is  third  among  all  Ohio 
markets  in  automotive,  food,  drug  store, 
home  furnishings,  liquor  and  total  retail 


sales.  To  open  the  door  to  this  great  and  grow  ¬ 
ing  market  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
you  must  use  the  proper  key — the  Toledo 
newspapers.  There  are  no  duplicate  keys. 


Ask  us  for  THE  BIG  PLUS — i.e.,  marketing 
assistance  as  only  newspapers  can  give  it. 


TOLEDO  BLADE  omL  Siutdcuj.  TOLEDO  TIMES 


represented  by  mol 
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MOLONEY 


REGAN 


SCHMITT 
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‘TV  No  Substitute  For 
Dailies’,  Retailer  Savs 


“Television  is  no  substitute 
for  newspaper  advertising  and 
never  will  be,”  Egil  Krogh, 
president,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  declared 
last  week  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  prior  to  departure  on  a 
business  trip  to  India. 

Mr.  Krogh  was  seeking  to 
se<^  the  record  straight  on  the 
mi.staken  notion  spread  by  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  that  his  store  was  reducing 
its  newspaper  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  to  add  TV. 

“Whatever  money  we  invest 
in  television — and  we  are  using 
TV — is  new  money,  additional 
promotion,”  Mr.  Krogh  said. 
“We  have  never  and  certainly 
are  not  going  to  minimize 
newsj)ai>er  advertising.” 

Both  Mr.  Krogh  and  Julian 
l»ewenguth,  the  department 
store’s  sales  promotion  director, 
declined  to  “rehash”  the  Sibley 
Warehouse  sales  advertised  in 
newspapers  in  1955  and  over  TV 
in  1956.  The  TvB  is  using  re¬ 
sults  of  this  one  promotion 


event  in  efforts  to  convince  re¬ 
tailers  to  use  their  medium. 
(Some  newspaper  people  main¬ 
tain  that  comparisons  between 
the  two  tests  are  erroneous  be¬ 
cause  they  were  no  different  in 
character.)  Mr.  Loewenguth  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  statement  he 
made  at  the  time  results  of 
these  two  year-apart  sales  were 
announced.  He  then  said,  and 
still  believes,  he  added: 

“I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  television  will  now  become 
our  number  one  medium.  That 
role  still  must  continue  to  be 
filled  by  newspapers,  which  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job.” 

During  1956,  Sibley’s  invested 
in  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  the  democrat  & 
Chronicle  $690,611  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  according  to  Don  Bridge, 
general  manager  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Gannett  newspapers.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  $27,- 
533  over  1955. 

Mr.  Krogh  has  further  let 
it  be  known  that  “TV  must 
prove  itself  in  the  normal  day- 


to-day  promotion  tasks  of  rou¬ 
tine  store  operation.”  He  thinks 
that  the  two  media  can  be  used 
“intelligently  together,”  without 
any  sacrifice  to  the  newspapers. 
He  added  that  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that  aspect. 

“TV  money  will  be  new 
money,”  he  reiterated. 

Orr  &  Assoc.  Names 
West  Exec.  Vicepres. 

Robert  W.  Orr  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  appointed 
Don  E.  West  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  executive  vice- 
president,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  West 
will  be  chairman  of  the  plans 
board  and  supervise  client  seiw- 
ice  on  all  agency  accounts. 

Prior  to  joining  Orr,  Mr. 
West  served  in  a  number  of 
key  marketing  posts  with  lead¬ 
ing  firms.  Most  recently,  he 
was  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
marketing  of  Rockwood  &  Co., 
Inc.,  chocolate  manufacturers. 
Before  that,  he  was  associated 
with  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
Inc.  He  also  has  been  a  top 
marketing  executive  with 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.  for  many 
years  in  the  grocery  products 
division. 


Paper  Research 
Idea  Commended 

Madison,  Wis. 

Directors  of  Wisconsin  Press 
Association  unanimously  adop¬ 
ted  a  resolution  commending 
Senator  Charles  Potter  of 
Michigan  for  his  concern  over 
the  increase  in  newsprint  prices. 

The  resolution  was  presenteii 
to  the  Board  by  Gordon  Lewis 
of  the  South  Milwaukee  Voice- 
Journal  and  Lowell  Larson  of 
the  Columbus  Journal-Republi¬ 
can,  officers  of  the  group. 

The  resolution  said  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  suggestion  for  a  “crash  re¬ 
search  program”  to  develop  do¬ 
mestic  sources  of  newsprint  is 
most  commendable  and  a  legiti¬ 
mate  federal  governmental  en¬ 
deavor. 

Before  adoption  of  the  re.solu- 
tion  the  directors  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  viewed  with  alarm  the  ini- 
l)act  of  any  further  increases  in 
the  cost  of  newsprint  for  smaller 
newspaper  publishers.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  newspaper  pub- 
li.shers  who  lack  storage  facili¬ 
ties  now  pay  as  much  as  10'- 
cents  per  pound  for  newsprint. 

The  directors  also  expressed 
doubt  that  any  good  could  ever 
come  from  a  governmental  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Canadian  pricing. 


420  Lexington  Avenue 


111  W.  Washington  St. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Philadelphia  Nat'l  Bonk  Bldg. 


New  Center  Building 


Parker  House  Office  Bldg. 


624  Fulton  Nat'l  Bonk  Bldg. 


472  S.  Salina  Street 


SAN  FNANCISCO 

300  AAontgomery  Street 


REPRESENTING  NEWSPAPERS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


5225  Wilshire  Blvd. 


ALL  OFFICES  COMPANY 
OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
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for  both  quality,  performance  and  efficiency  in  plate  making 


lailless  plates— at  a  casting  temperature  approx¬ 
imately  50  deg.  F.  lower  than  is  usual  with  other 
casters— substantially  reducing  metal  turnover  as 
well  as  fuel  and  metal  costs.  An  exclusive  system 
of  color  mat  registration  in  the  casting  box 
simplifies  operations  and  speeds  up  production. 


M-A-N  Automatic  and  Semi-Automatic  Casters 
—  operating  on  the  pressure  casting  principle  — 
produce  plates  of  closer  grain,  consistently  good 
printing  face  with  higher  wearing  quality.  Plate 
thickness,  curvature  and  width  are  controlled 
with  greater  accuracy.  M-A-N  casters  produce 


M-A-N  AUTOMATIC  CASTERS  ar«  available  in  several  models  to  suit  medium- 
siie  as  well  as  large  newspapers.  Model  III,  shown  below,  combines  caster  and 
finisher,  and  processes  up  to  four  newspaper  plates  a  minute  .  .  .  automatically 
and  in  line.  Plates  are  freed  from  handling  strains,  and  operators  are  relieved  of 
the  physical  effort  of  lifting  plates  and  toils.  Separate  push  button  controls  permit 
single-cycle  and  repeating-cycle  plate  casting.  Unlike  casting  machines  of  the 
vertical  box  type  pouring  metal  across  the  ribs,  the  M-A-N  pneumatic  caster  feeds 
the  metal  into  the  mold  parallel  with  the  ribs  under  pressure.  This  pressure  remains 
effective  until  expulsion  of  air  from  the  mold  and  solidification  of  the  plate 
are  complete. 


M-A-N  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  CASTERS,  incorporate  the  same  principle  of 
pressure  casting  that  has  made  M-A-N  famous  the  world  over.  It  ideally 
meets  the  requirements  of  smaller  newspapers  and  of  larger  newspapers 
using  one  machine  for  R.O.P.  color  plate  production.  It  combines  casting  box 
and  tilting  metal  pot  in  one  compact,  self-contained  unit.  When  required, 
the  casting  machine  pot  can  be  pump-fed  automatically  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  melting  furnace.  A  rate  of  up  to  two  plates  per  minute  is  possible 
with  this  machine. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  Hoe.  For  more  information,  please  Write: 


<&CO./A/Cr 


910  E.  138lh  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON -CHICAGO -SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAKE  YOUR  MARK 
WITH  COLOR 
IN  ALTOONA 


Here's  a  market  that's  really 
movingl  The  profit  pace  is 
fast,  and  getting  faster  every 
day.  Take  a  look  at  the 
figures  for  food — $28,675,000; 
for  homo  furnishings — $8,130,- 
000;  general  merchandise  and 
apparel  —  $21,844,000;  auto¬ 
motive  —  $16,025,000:  Want 
more?  You'll  get  more  when 
you  start  to  sell  Altoona  .  .  . 
total  retail  sales  are  passing 
$187  million-a-year  right  now, 
and  it's  fair  weather  ahead. 


Sound  inviting?  It  is  .  .  . 
and  it's  simple  to  play  once 
you  know  the  rules  of  the 

?|ame.  For  95. 1  “/o  of  these 
ree-spending  folks,  Altoona's 
only  evening  newspaper  is  a 
buying  guide.  They  shop 
there  first,  buy  there  most. 
And  now  you  can  catch  their 
eyes  with  color  .  .  two,  three, 
or  full  r.o.p.  color  ...  at 
linage  rates  that  make  the 
smallest  budget  do  a  man- 
sized  job.  You'll  make  a 
brighter  mark  in  a  bigger 
market  if  you  advertise  in 
color  in  the  Altoona  Mirror. 


Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


Hltoona 

SlRirror. 


Altoona  PonnMylvanla'f  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Loss  of  Auto 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


got  off  the  ground  without  the 
whole-hearted  and  complete 
support  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 
And  few  of  these  programs 
would  ever  have  come  into 
existence  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prodding,  as  well  as  the 
inspiration,  of  the  local  press.” 

Mr.  Alexander  explained 
downtown’s  decline  this  way: 
“Downtown  got  smug.  Self- 
satisfied.  Lost  its  pioneering 
spirit.  Rested  on  its  laurels.  It 
just  didn’t  change  sufficiently. 
Indeed,  downtown  became  dow¬ 
dy,  down-at-the-heels,  self- 
important,  over-confident.  In¬ 
stead  of  leading,  it  dragged  its 
feet.  And  it’s  still  dragging  its 
feet.” 

He  said  that  few,  if  any, 
downtown  interests  have  made 
the  great  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  downtown  that  has 
been  true  of  most  newspapers. 
“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “can 
and  should  be  prime  movers  in 
every  kind  of  do\vntown  better¬ 
ment  activity.  We  think  news¬ 
papers  can  be  the  motivating 
force  behind  downtown  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns.  In  this  area 
newspapers  can  really  shine.” 

‘Operation  Clean-up’ 

The  mutual  selling  problems 
of  newspapers  and  retailers 
i  were  voiced  by  Majorie  Rey- 
i  nolds,  sales  promotion  manager, 
j  Penn  Traffic  Co.,  Johnstown, 

'  Pa.,  who  called  for  an  “oper¬ 
ation  clean-up”  of  ad  presenta- 
,  tion  and  content. 

She  said  stores  can  do  it  by 
making  believable  and  real 
:  claims,  by  quoting  honest  price 
^  comparisons  and  by  cleaning  up 
;  the  appearance  of  their  ads. 

Newspapers  can  start,  she 
'  said,  by  talking  and  working 
I  with  their  worst  offending  re¬ 
tailers. 

!  “Stores  of  every  size  today 
i  are  facing  two  great  problems, 
j  narrowing  profit  margins  and 
;  personnel  shortages,”  Miss 
Reynolds  said.  The  first  means 
that  newspaper  advertising, 

'  being  one  of  the  few  controll¬ 
able  costs,  must  produce  better 
results  to  have  present  linage 
;  maintained.  The  second  means 
j  that  advertisers  need  help  from 
the  newspapers. 

“We  think  we’re  essential  t« 

I  each  other  at  this  moment,” 
j  she  said,  “but  in  this  changing 
world,  anything  can  happen,  so 
!  let’s  not  take  each  other  for 
'  granted.” 

At  a  session  devoted  to  prob- 
.  lems  of  weekly  newspapers, 
H.  B.  Radford,  supervisor  of 


the  media  department  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  asked  weeklies 
to  adopt  a  more  accurate  and 
uniform  way  of  measuring 
their  circulation  and  said  he 
hoped  there  will  develop  a  na¬ 
tional  system  of  audited  week¬ 
lies  either  through  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  or  through 
an  assocation  exclusively  for 
weeklies. 

“There  should  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  rates  between  national 
and  local  advertising.  If  rates 
were  equalized,  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  could  receive  a  larger 
proportion  of  many  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,”  Mr.  Rad¬ 
ford  said. 

Award  Winners 

Ten  winners  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  PNPA-IAMA  for 
members  of  a  newspaper’s  ad 
staff,  were  announced.  Layouts 
and  copy,  based  on  illustration 
selected  from  Metro  Newspaper 
Service,  were  for  a  full-page 
pre-inventory  sale  ad  for  a 
men’s  wear  store. 

Winners  who  shared  in  cash 
prizes  totaling  $150  were:  First 
Place:  Curtis  Hinkle,  Cumber¬ 
land  (Md.)  News-Times;  Sec¬ 
ond  Place:  Samuel  Morasca, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  and 
Third  Place:  Harry  Toepfer, 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News. 

Other  winners:  H.  W.  Egger, 
Meadville  Tribune;  James  G. 
Norris,  Williamsport  Sun  Ga¬ 
zette;  Robert  G.  Shannon, 
Meadville  Tribune;  Harry  F. 
Hunter,  Easton  Express;  Llor- 
aine  N.  Lewis,  Meadville  Trib¬ 
une;  Guyer  Candy,  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle;  and 
James  L.  West,  Easton  Ex¬ 
press. 

Metro  Associated  Services, 
New  York,  awarded  its  Metro 
Cup  to  the  Annapolis  (Md.) 
Capital  Gazette  Press  for  reg¬ 
istering  a  12.3%  increase  in 
local  linage. 

The  Ed  Mac  Hirsch  Cup, 
awarded  for  the  greatest  gain 
in  national  linage  went  to  the 
Brisiol-Levittown  (Pa.)  Cour¬ 
ier  Times,  which  showed  a 
23.1%  gain. 

A  third  cup,  the  David  Rnipe 
Memorial  Cup,  awarded  by 
lAMA  for  the  best  ad  cam¬ 
paign  prepared  in  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  of  a  member  news¬ 
paper,  went  to  the  Tanaqua 
Courier  for  a  new  car  dealer 
campaign. 

In  selecting  this  winner,  the 
judges  requested  that  honor¬ 
able  mention  be  given  to  the 
Shenandoah  Herald  for  its 
Union  National  Bank  series 
and  to  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times  for  a  campaign  for 
Oldsmobile  dealer  service. 


Paul  Smith  Out 
Of  Crowell-Collier 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  announced  Feb.  15  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  “with  regret”  of  the 
resignation  of  Paul  C.  Smith 
as  board  chairman,  president 
and  a  director  of  the  company 
Simultaneously  the  Board  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Sumner  Blossom  as  director, 
executive  vicepresident  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Blossom  was  the 
editor  of  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  for  28  years  prior  to  sus¬ 
pension  last  August. 

The  Board  stated  that  all 
problems  related  to  last  De¬ 
cember’s  suspension  of  CoUier't 
and  Woman’s  Home  Compavm 
are  being  resolved  satisfactori¬ 
ly- 

Mr.  Smith,  a  former  general 
manager  of  the  San  Franckeo 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  said  he 
planned  to  remain  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business. 

• 

Wright  Named  Agency 
Media  Mgr. 

Chicago 

Thomas  A.  Wright,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
media  department  of  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Leonard  S.  Mat¬ 
thews,  agency  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media.  Mr.  Wright 
has  been  a  media  group  super¬ 
visor  since  joining  the  Burnett 
agency’s  Chicago  office  in  1955. 

For  the  five  years  preceding 
he  was  network  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  New  York. 
His  earlier  experience  included 
six  years  spent  with  BBD&O 
in  that  agency’s  TV-Radio  de¬ 
partment  and  one  year  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  radio-Tl’ 
at  Dundes  and  Frank,  Inc 
• 

2  Chi  Trib  Admen 
Named  to  N.  Y.  Staff 

Chicago 

Assignment  of  M.  T.  Tierney 
and  L.  F.  Martin  to  the 
York  advertising  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  announced 
here  by  A.  W.  Dreier,  genera! 
display  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Martin  was  formerly  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Tribune  general  advertising 
display  division.  He  has  been  a 
Tribune  advertising  salesman 
for  over  20  years. 

Mr.  Tierney  also  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  the  division,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  advertising 
sales  in  the  building  materials 
and  durable  goods  classifica¬ 
tions. 
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JANUARY  1957  FIGURES 
SHOW  MEDIA  BUYERS 

/ 

how  the  wind 
is  blowing 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  pertinent  and  important  information  for  your  Washing¬ 
ton  file. 

In  1956  advertisers  liked  the  Washington  Star  6,152,273  lines 
better  than  the  Post-Times  Herald.  Now  we’d  like  to  show  you 
how  1957  schedules  are  shaping  up.  Here’s  the  latest  exhibit. 

In  January  1956  advertisers  gave  The  Star  480,635  lines  more 
than  the  Post-Times  Herald.  But  in  January  ’57  they  increased 
The  Star’s  lead  to  606,967  lines  for  the  month.  There  is  your  first 
indicator  for  the  new  year.  January  figures  show  you  how  adver¬ 
tisers  are  planning  their  current  schedules.  It  is  further  proof  of 
something  we’ve  been  telling  you  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  that  it  is  a 
family  habit  in  Washington  to  shop  the  ads  at  home  in  the 
evening  in  The  Washington  Star. 

Your  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  man  has  the  data  that  explains  why  The 
Star  is  such  an  overwhelming  favorite  in  Washington. 


The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  ★  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

nationally  by:  O'Maro  and  Ormtb**,  ln<.,  342  Moditon  Avenua,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  Los  Angeles  — San  Francisc*' 
Spocial  florida  roprotontative;  The  Leonard  Co.,  31 1  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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Papers  Win  Town 
Retail  Sales  Data 


Greenfield,  Mass. 

New  England  towns,  through 
energetic  and  effective  appeals 
by  newspapermen  and  newspa- 
l)er  organizations,  have  won  a 
victory  in  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census 
of  their  vital  need  for  ]»ublica- 
tion  of  their  retail  business 
statistics. 

The  Census  Bureau  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  publish  a  supple¬ 
mentary  report  on  “Retail 
Trade,  Selected  New  England 
'I’owns,’’  which  breaks  down  for 
all  New  England  towns  of 


12,000  population  or  more  full 
retail  information  as  compiled 
by  the  Census  Bureau  through 
the  1954  census. 

The  campaign  to  get  this  sup¬ 
plement  began  with  the  receipt 
last  February  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  section  of  the  1954 
Census  of  Business  -  Retail 
Trades  and  the  discovery  that 
only  counties  and  cities,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  were  listed. 
The  fact  that  a  town  was  im¬ 
portant  as  a  trading  center, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
or  any  other  facet  of  marketing 


WORCESTER’S  Growth  is 
still  on  the  rise 


. . .  And  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 
Circulation  is  at  an  All  Time  High 


93.6% 

INTENSIVE  COVERAGE 
WORCESTER  COUNTY 

Daily— 159,666* 

(Sunday  —  106,  296*) 


Metropolitan  Worcester  County  Market 

1956  vs  1946 

Population  . .  U  P  23  %  (580,200) 

Retail  Soles  .  UP  98%  ($624,927,000) 
E.B.I . UP  75%  ($927,233,000) 


The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  Ik. 

National  RepresenfaUves 

^of  TrrriT *?*?»#«  wi**  j 


had  no  bearing  on  its  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  long  established 
custom  of  making  available  all 
information  on  towns  or  cities 
of  2,500  population  or  more. 

Sales  Tool 

Any  newspaper  having  its 
publication  office  in  a  so-called 
small  town  or  a  place  as  im¬ 
portant  as  Hempstead,  Long 
Lsland,  N.  Y.,  with  102  other 
municipalities  operating  under 
the  town  or  village  form  of 
government,  was  deprived  of  a 
most  important  sales  tool — such 
useful  data  as  retail  business 
breakdowns. 

One  case  was  that  of  the 
Greenfield  Recorder  -  Gazette, 
published  in  a  town  of  18,000  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  where 
for  more  than  40  years  it  had 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  main¬ 
taining  the  highest  per  capita 
letail  sales  of  any  year  ’round 
Massachusetts  municipality. 

A  campaign  for  restoration 
of  the  available  but  withheld 
information  was  begun  by  H. 
Irving  Jenks,  general  manager 
of  the  Recorder-Gazette.  The 
Census  Bureau  informed  him 
townships  as  such  were  left  out 
because  of  budget  limitations 
but  the  information  could  be 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  $200. 

Mr.  .Jenks,  a  true  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  Yankee,  tartly  re- 
fu.^ed  with  the  comment  that 
since  towns  as  well  as  cities 
contribute  their  fair  share  of 
income  and  other  Federal  taxes, 
the  collected  data  should  be 
made  available.  He  unleashed 
a  flood  of  letters  on  his  state’s 
two  Senators,  his  Congressman 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
all  apparently  without  result. 

Jenks  Campaigns 

The  next  move  of  Mr.  Jenks 
was  to  write  to  every  New 
England  town  with  a  daily 
newspaper,  seeking  appeals  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  Census 
Bureau  was  made  aware  that 
New  Englanders,  at  least,  were 
stirred  up  and  were  demanding 
action. 

At  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  last  April,  Mr.  Jenks  de¬ 
scribed  the  difficulties  he  had 
encountered  to  Barry  Urdang, 
promotion  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  who  sensed 
the  importance  of  town  informa¬ 
tion  within  his  newspaper’s  area 
and  promoted  the  idea  with 
the  National  New'spaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  of  which 
both  men  are  members. 

The  result  was  that  the 
NNPA  combined  forces  with 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  formed 
a  joint  committee  to  discuss  the 
I  towns’  lack  of  representation 


and  other  problems  germane  to 
the  newspapers’  need  of  more 
specific  census  data. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  presented  to  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  .\s- 
sociation,  whose  president,  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Steele,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Census  Improvement 
Committee,  composed  of  Buell 
VV.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.I.) 
Call,  chairman;  William  F. 
Lucey,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune,  and  Mr.  Jenks. 

The  drive  continued  with 
speakers  appearing  before  news¬ 
paper  gatherings  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers. 

Early  last  December,  Mr.  Ur- 
dang’s  committee  was  success¬ 
ful  in  arranging  a  conference 
with  high  echelon  census  offi¬ 
cials,  out  of  which  came  the 
decision  to  restore  to  the  New 
England  area  complete  retail 
-sales  data  of  all  towns  of  12,000 
and  above,  of  which  there  are 
55  in  this  section. 

Daily  Paper  Towns 
Towns  of  that  nature  in  New 
England  in  which  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published  are:  Con¬ 
necticut — Greenwich,  Manchest¬ 
er;  Massachusetts  —  .\thol, 
Barnstable  (Hyannis),  Clinton. 
Framingham,  Greenfield,  Mil¬ 
ford,  North  Attleboro,  South- 
bridge  and  Wakefield;  New 
Hampshire  —  West  Lebanon; 
Rhode  Island — West  Warwick; 
Veimont — Brattleboro. 

Newspaper  towns  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  size,  are  still 
without  full  information,  are 
Athol  and  Hyannis,  Mass.; 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H.;  Westerly, 
R.  I;  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Most 
weekly  newspaper  towns  are 
now  fully  detailed. 

Late  last  month,  the  Census 
Bureau  Issued  Bulletin  R-1. 
“Retail  Trade,  Selected  New 
England  Towns,”  now  avail¬ 
able  (10c  per  copy)  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  from  the  Field  Office, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Room 
1416,  U.  S.  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse  Building,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Another  committee  of  news¬ 
paper  executives — composed  of 
Carter  H.  White,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
and  Journal,  chairman;  David 
R.  Daniel,  publisher,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  and  Mr.  Jenks 
— is  now  working  with  census 
officials  to  insure  that  New 
England’s  towns  and  small  cities 
are  enumerated  in  the  1958 
business  census  and  entities 
rather  than  arbitrarily  included 
in  county  categories  and 
through  such  listing  lose  their 
identities  as  distinct  markets. 
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nothing  under  the  sun 
completely  covers  the  FLORIDA 
GOLD  COAST  MARKET 


s  I2lli  largest 
retail  market  .  annual 


like  .  .  . 


sales  ol  I {-Itillion  ilollars. 
In  DHl  (;-'I’()IM:'I  KIKS  sales  per 
lainil).  ( Greater  Miami  ranks 
aimmg  tlie  toft  four  in  the  22  L  .S. 
''hillinn-tlollar-pliis"  markets 
...anil  o.'V  t  above  the 
national  averatre. 


r«>r  |>in-|H>iii(ctl  ilata,  a^k  llir  man  from 
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ClRCULAnON 

Principal  and  Parents 
Active  in  Carrier  Corps 


A  comprehensive  newspaper- 
boy  plan  started  in  1950  has 
paid  off  In  a  circulation  rise 
for  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal. 

Willard  B.  Gross,  circulation 
director,  said  the  Journal  net 
paid  total  has  risen  from  38,484 
six  years  ago  to  the  current 
.■)(!, 281  (subject  to  ABC  audit). 

“T  h  e  student  newspaperboy 
system  is  adding  worthwhile 
home-delivered  circulation  for 
the  paper  and  is  building  solid 
prestige  for  the  Journal  in  the 
communities  which  it  sei^’es,” 
he  said. 

The  Journal’s  files  are  bulging 
with  letters  of  praise  from  edu¬ 
cators  who  indorse  the  system 
as  an  aid  to  schooling. 

Training  Report  Cards 

Under  the  Journal’s  system 
a  district  adviser  is  sent  to  the 
school  in  the  area  of  the  new 
route.  The  principal  is  informed 
of  the  availability  of  the  route 
and  asked  for  recommendations 
to  fill  it. 

“All  school  authorities  in  the 
area  are  supplied  with  News- 
paperboy  Training  Report  Cards 
and  are  informed  that  only  av¬ 
erage  or  above  average  grade 
students  can  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  route,”  Mr.  Gross 
said. 

.\fter  receiving  the  principal’s 
advice,  the  district  adviser  ar¬ 
ranges  an  interview  with  the 
boy’s  parents  at  their  home 
where  the  complete  sales  and 
business  training  program  is 
outlined. 

After  an  understanding  with 
the  parents,  the  adviser  returns 
to  the  school  and  notifies  the 


!  HIGH  STYLE 

'  — U  the  clothing  sales 

I  figure  in  New  London, 

•  where  average  per-family 

I  apparel  sales  are  2nd  high¬ 

est  among  all  Connecticut 
I  cities  of  25,000  population 

I  or  over.  (S.  M.  '56  Sur- 

I  vey)  You'll  cloak  95.6% 

I  of  this  66,547  ABC  city 

I  lone  with — 

I  Bag 
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principal  of  the  boy’s  selection. 
A  street  trades  permit  is  re¬ 
quested  and  the  principal  ar¬ 
ranges  for  the  boy  to  have  a 
physical,  examination. 

Preparation  for  Duties 

If  the  boy  is  in  good  health 
and  all  other  requirements  are 
complied  with,  the  state  returns 
the  permit  within  a  period  of 
about  five  days.  A  copy  of  the 
permit  is  filed  in  the  Journal 
office  and  the  carrier  must  have 
his  with  him  during  delivery 
of  the  Journal. 

“As  soon  as  the  new  carrier 
is  available  for  work  our  dis¬ 
trict  man  teaches  him  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  of  delivering  and 
collecting  his  route  by  actually 
serving  and  collecting  during 
the  first  week’s  operation,”  Mr. 
Gross  explained. 

“All  district  advisers  collect 
each  week  at  the  boys’  homes, 
thereby  continually  maintaining 
the  parent  cooperation, 

“We  do  not  use  district  of¬ 
fices,  all  bundles  being  delivered 
directly  to  the  boys’  homes.  Our 
district  men  collect  approxi¬ 
mately  40  routes  on  Saturdays 
which  allows  time  for  discussion 
of  any  problems  which  might 
come  up  between  the  carrier 
and  the  customer.  In  most 
cases  the  payments  are  made 
by  the  parents  w’hile  the  boys 
are  busy  with  other  activities 
prior  to  the  delivery  routine.” 

Collection  Days 

Subscriber  collections  are 
made  by  the  boy  on  Thursdays 
and  Fridays  and  only  in  the 
cases  of  persons  who  are  away 
during  the  week  or  business 


Breakfast  Briefs 

President  Eisenhower  has 
given  King  Saud  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  Unlike  some  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  President  would  rather 
have  the  Arabian  monarch 
showing  off  his  bodyguards  in 
Washington  than  in  Moscow. 

»  *  ♦ 

The  average  advertising  man 
prefers  Scotch — with  Bourbon  a 
close  second,  says  Tide  Maga¬ 
zine.  Just  so  he  doesn’t  take 
that  second  Bourbon  close  to 
that  first  Scotch. 

From  tkt  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


DAILY  FARE  of  newspaper  reading  is  provided  for  bus  riders  in 
Denver,  now  that  the  Denver  Post  has  installed  custom-built  racks  on 
the  dashboard  of  each  bus.  Passengers  can't  help  but  see  the  boi 
and  buy  a  paper. 


establishments  are  Saturday 
collections  made. 

Every  two  months  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  sent  to  the  school 
requesting  the  carriers’  aca¬ 
demic  and  behavior  standing.  If 
failure  of  subjects  is  indicated, 
the  parents  are  notified  that  the 
boy  will  be  temporarily  retired 
unless  the  grades  are  raised. 

All  parents  are  given  a  resig¬ 
nation  form  during  the  origrinal 
interview. 

“It  has  not  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  since  the  plan  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1950  to  discharge  a 
boy.  The  parents  and  only  the 
parents,  can  relieve  the  boy 
from  the  route.  No  district  man 
is  given  the  authority,”  Mr. 
Gross  said. 

“With  the  proper  explanation 
to  the  parents  we  have  success¬ 
fully  relieved  boys  for  various 
reasons  such  as  service  and  poor 
school  grades  without  the  boy 
ever  being  discouraged.  In  many 
cases  we  have  reinstated  the 
boys  and  they  have  become  an 
asset  to  our  organization.” 

Weekly  bulletins  with  tips  on 
how  to  increase  sales  and  to 
improve  service  are  dispatched 
to  the  carrier  corps. 

• 

Award  Winners 
In  S.  C.  Competition 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Award  for  news  writing  and 
photography  among  South 
Carolina  daily  newspapers  were 
announced  here  Feb.  14  at  the 
meeting  of  South  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association.  The 
winners: 

Spot  reporting  —  David  E. 
Abeel,  Columbia  Record;  sports 
writing — Don  Barton,  Colum¬ 
bia  Record ;  feature — Courte¬ 
nay  Carson,  Columbia  Record; 
photography  —  Gene  Gibbs, 
Charleston  Post-Courier. 


Fire  Photos  Capture 
Calif.-Nevada  AwanJs 

San  Francisco 

Malibu  area  fire  photos  high¬ 
lighted  the  annual  California- 
Nevada  Associated  Press  com¬ 
petitions  and  won  first  place 
honors  in  both  divisions  of  the 
spot  news  contests. 

“Best  of  show”  honors  went 
to  “Escape,”  a  photo  by  Don 
Tompkins,  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look,  on  a  vote  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  delegates.  Balloting  was 
restricted  to  contest-winning 
photos. 

Ray  Graham,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  took  the  over  200,000 
circulation  spot  news  event  with 
a  fire  photo.  Second  place  went 
to  Gordon  Peters,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  with  a  helicopter 
crash  picture. 

Other  winners  wera  A1  Sund, 
Son  Diego  Union-Tribune,  and 
John  Malmin,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

• 

‘Newspaper  Day’ 

Proves  Effective 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

The  North  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives  passed  unani¬ 
mously,  Feb.  7,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  two  bills  providing  that 
governmental  board  meetings 
be  public,  and  also  their  re¬ 
cords.  The  vote  came  after  Rep 
Ralph  Beede,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  urged  their  pass¬ 
age  despite  a  recommendation 
of  the  House  Committee  on 
Political  Sub-Divisions  that  the 
bill  for  open  meetings  be  kille<f- 
The  committee  approved  mak¬ 
ing  records  public. 

House  approval  came  one 
week  after  a  talk  by  newspaper 
men  to  a  combined  session  of 
the  legislators.  (E  &  P.  F®** 
16,  page  14.) 
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In  our  oldest  city  —  you’ll  find  the  fountain  of  America’s  youth . . . 


The  first  tourist  to  the  St.  Augustine  area  was  the  Spanish 
explorer,  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  landed  nearby  in  1513. 
According  to  legend,  he  was  searching  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  whose  waters  offered  perpetual  youth.  Some 
fifty  years  later  the  town  was  founded  and  later  fortified 
to  protect  the  Spanish  galleons  as  they  sailed  for  the 
Old  World  with  the  treasures  of  the  New. 

Today,  St.  Augustine  offers  treasures  of  its  own  to  the 
400,000  tourists  who  drive  there  every  year.  Besides  the 
oldest  masonry  fort,  Castillo  de  San  Marcos,  there  are 
the  Alligator  Farm,  the  Lightner  Museum  of  Hobbies 
and,  nearby,  Marineland.  And  in  the  city’s  quaint  old 
Spanish  quarter,  you’ll  find  The  Oldest  House  as  well  as 
The  Oldest  Wooden  Schoolhouse. 

In  its  turbulent  400-year  history  St.  Augustine  has  been 
put  to  the  torch  three  times . . .  been  sacked  by  Sir 


Francis  Drake... known  pirate  raids  and  Indian  attacks. 

But  through  it  all,  St.  Augustine  has  endured  ...  as  this 
nation  itself  has  endured.  This  endurance  . . .  this  will 
to  survive  hardship  and  grow  ...  is  the  fountain  from 
which  America  draws  its  perpetual  youth.  And  fittingly 
enough,  you’ll  find  it  well  demonstrated  in  the  nation’s 
oldest  city,  just  about  where  Ponce  de  Leon  looked  for 
it  more  than  four  centuries  ago . . . 


FREE  Tour  Information  — k  i 

If  you  would  like  to  visit  St.  Augustine,  or  drive  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.A.,  let  us  help  plan  your  trip.  Write: 
Tour  Bureau,  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  600  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  —  also  ask  for  our  colorful 
National  Parks  map. 


SINCLAIR  SALUTES  THE  NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRES¬ 
ERVATION,  an  educational  and  non-profit  organization  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups,  which  participates  with  its  180  member 
organizations  and  the  National  Park  Service  in  a  nation-wide 
program  for  the  protection  and  development  of  America’s  heri¬ 
tage  of  historic  sites  and  buildings. 


SINCLAIR 

Great  Name  in  Oil 
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PROMOTION 


2  In-Paper  Campaigns 
Promote  Ads,  Reading 


By  r.  S.  Ir\  in 

The  San  F rancispo  (Calif.) 
Examiner  is  niakinp:  hay  for 
classified  advertising  with  two 
smart  promotions.  One  is  a 
campaign  based  on  the  theme, 
“Ask  Smith,  ask  anyone — it’s 
the  Examiner  for  want  ads.” 
The  other  is  a  lively  column  in 
the  paper  titled  “AD-ventures.” 

The  “Ask  Smith,  ask  anyone” 
campaign  will  employ  this  same 
theme  throughout  except  for 
changing  the  name  now  and 
then.  Other  names  used  in  the 
campaign  will  be  those  which 
research  has  shown  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

The  campaign  will  employ 
space  in  the  Examiner  itself — 
it  started  with  a  full-page  ad — 
as  well  as  transit  advertising, 
newsstand  posters  and  direct 
mail.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
classified  promotion  gimmick 
the  Examiner  has  used  for 
several  years. 

This  was  its  “telephone  test” 


BRUSH-MOORE 


newspapers 


DOMINATE 


seven 


^  lOCAIIY- 
IRPLilENCED 


OHIO 


markets! 


Th«  Canton  Repository,  Tho  Marlon  Star, 
TTm  Salem  Newt.  The  Steubenrtlle  Herald- 
Star.  The  Portsmouth  Times.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  East  Llterpool  Review. 


newspaper,  here’s  one  out  of 
the  Loa  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mir- 
ror-Newa.  It’s  titled  “Memo  to 
Readers,”  this  particular  memo 
being  devoted  to  “Your  Favorite 
Columnist,”  and  is  signed  by 
“The  Editors.” 

This,  too,  is  the  sort  of  col¬ 
umn  lots  more  newspapers  could 
well  employ  as  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion.  It  establishes  a  friendly 
contact  with  readers  which 
makes  the  paper’s  brag  about 
its  people,  its  features,  or  its 
services  sound  just  as  natural 
as  conversation. 

More  Gimmicks 

Add  to  your  file  of  gimmick 
promotions  a  couple  used  re¬ 
cently  by  Joe  Lynch,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
One  is  a  booklet  promoting  the 
paper’s  “The  Great  Outdoors” 
page  to  advertisers.  It  contains 
some  impressive  market  facts. 
But  the  lure  is  a  fly  (not  being 
a  fisherman,  we  may  have  this 
all  mixed  up)  hooked  into  the 
front  cover,  the  caption  reading 
“they  go  for  it  every  time.” 

The  other  gimmick  is  one 
Joe  has  used  before,  a  packet  of 
seeds  promoting  garden  adver¬ 
tising.  Not  being  a  gardener, 
we  may  have  this  all  balled  up, 
too — but  they  look  to  us  like 
sunflower  seeds.  The  promotion 
doesn’t  identify  them.  It  just 
says  plant  them  and  they’ll  give 
you  a  rough  idea  of  how  “your 
sales  will  grow  when  you  ad¬ 
vertise.” 

For  Execs 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to 
find  in  promotion  is  something 
that  will  actually  be  useful  to 
executives,  you  know,  something 
for  the  man  who  has  everything 
— and  something  you  can  send 
him  without  going  broke.  Looks 
like  C.  W.  Horn,  ad  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  found  it. 

It’s  a  simple  pocket-sized  card 
folded  twice,  an  “executive’s 
personal  appointment  record.” 
Opened  up,  it  is  a  calendar  of 
the  month,  each  day  having  a 
space  large  enough  for  notes. 
The  back  can  be  used  for  mem¬ 
oranda.  The  only  promotion  on 
it  is  a  dignified  Examiner  logo¬ 
type. 

THE  3-POR-1  SERVICE  Dozen  by  Karsh 

Weekend,  the  Canadian  maga- 
^  zine  supplement,  employs  the 

'  talents  of  Karsh  of  Ottawa,  one 
i  of  the  great  photographers,  for 

an  impressive  promotion — a 
portfolio  of  Karsh  photographs 
of  a  dozen  Canadian  editors 
who  distribute  Weekend  with 
their  papers. 


demonstration.  Prospects  were 
invited  to  pick  names  at  random 
from  the  San  Francisco  tele¬ 
phone  directory.  Then  they 
called  these  persons  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  asked  them  which 
newspaper’s  want  ads  they  pre¬ 
ferred.  A  special  loudspeaker 
developed  by  the  local  telephone 
company  was  used  to  amplify 
the  conversation. 

Repeated  use  of  this  demon¬ 
stration  developed  the  fact  that 
at  least  seven  out  of  ten  per¬ 
sons  called  named  the  Exam¬ 
iner.  Current  research  docu¬ 
mented  this,  and  resulted  in 
the  “Ask  Smith,  ask  anyone” 
campaign  theme. 

“AD-ventures  with  your  want 
ad  reporter”  is  a  lively,  read¬ 
able  column  of  human  interest 
built  around  a  story  involving 
classified  advertising.  The  one 
we  have  at  hand  tells  how  a 
classified  ad  helped  get  a  lost 
kinkajou  back  to  its  owners. 
Although  the  column  is  un¬ 
signed,  it  carries  a  half-column 
photo  of  a  very  purty  but  un¬ 
identified  gal.  No  matter. 
Whether  she  writes  the  column 
or  not,  she  certainly  adorns  it. 

This  is  the  sort  of  in-paper 
promotion  for  classified  that 
lots  of  newspapers  ought  to  be 
doing.  Classified  abounds  in 
human  interest  material  if 
you’ll  only  take  the  trouble  to 
seek  it  out.  And  this  sort  of 
column  promotes  not  only  class¬ 
ified  advertising,  but  helps  pro¬ 
mote  reading  the  paper  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Memo  to  Readers 

And  speaking  of  columns  pro¬ 
moting  general  reading  of  the 


/ 


E&P  Promotion 
Contest  Judges 

The  following  judges  have 
been  named  for  the  1956  Editor 
&  PUBLLSHER  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest: 

Professor  George  E.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Mitchell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Marketing,  School  of 
Business,  Tulane  University. 

Dean  Henry  J.  Engler,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration, 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans. 

A.  B.  Jarrell,  Advertising 
Director,  LaBiche’s,  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

John  Arthur,  President, 
Arthur  Advertising  Sei-vice, 
New  Orleans. 

Robert  D.  Hess,  Association 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
New  Orleans,  and  President  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Rose  Moad,  Advertising 
Manager,  Maison  Blanche,  New 
Orleans. 

R.  M.  Ellis,  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector,  Neiv  Orleans  Item. 

Ray  Liuzza,  Classified  Man¬ 
ager,  New  Orleans  Item. 

Judging  will  take  place  in 
mid-April,  in  New  Orleans,  host 
city  for  the  1957  NNPA  Con¬ 
vention.  Contest  entries  should 
be  sent  to  Harold  Miller,  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  New  Orleans 
Item. 

This  is  a  two-edged  promo¬ 
tion.  The  editors  must  have 
been  flattered  to  have  Weekend 
assign  Karsh  to  photograph 
them,  and  this  is  good  customer 
relations.  The  statements  the 
editors  make  about  Weekend 
make  good  promotion  for  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


United  Press 


•World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Spanish  Market  Stiniy 

More  hi-fi  radio-phono-combo's 
than  refrigerators  —  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  Kosher  wine — are  be¬ 
ing  purchased  by  New  York’s 
585,000  Puerto  Ricans;  these 
are  two  of  the  changes  in  buy¬ 
ing  patterns  disclosed  by  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  The  Alan  S. 
Marcus  Co.,  and  sponsored  by 
La  Prensa,  New  York  Spanish 
language  daily  newspaper.  The 
New  York  Spanish  market 
study  includes  special  reports 
on  food,  tobacco  and  beverages; 
wine  and  liquor;  travel;  furni¬ 
ture,  appliance  and  department 
store  trading;  and  maps  of 
Puerto  Rican  population  con¬ 
centrations. 
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How 
about 
your 
paper  ? 


White  Award 
Bestowed  on 
Rolla  Clvmer 


:4i«w  dispatoh  •quipmant  nbw^:  sdves 
to  0BBO  m  day  for  ovar  100  papora 


Lawrence,  Kas. 
Rolla  A.  Clymer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  El  Dorado 
Times,  is  the  fourth  recipient 
of  the  William 

award  for  joui’- 
_  ■  nalistic  merit.  I 

Announcement  j 
of  the  honor  to ' 
Mr.  Clymer. 
came  at  the  an- 
nual  luncheon  j 
B  meeting  of  the 

fli  William  Allen 

Clymer  White  Founda¬ 

tion  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  here  Feb.  11. 
Fred  W.  Brinkerhoff,  editor  of  i 
the  Pittsburg  Sun  and  Head¬ 
light,  who  received  the  White ; 
award  in  1956,  made  the  pre-  i 
sentation  address. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  traced  the  | 
El  Dorado  editor’s  history  from 
a  traveling  childhood  as  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
through  attendance  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Emporia  and  a  report¬ 
ing  apprenticeship  under  Wil¬ 
liam  .411en  White,  study  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  four 
years  on  the  old  Olathe  Demo¬ 
crat  Register. 

In  1918,  rejected  for  Army 
service  because  of  a  hearing . 
defect,  Mr.  Clymer  settled  in 
El  Dorado  and  operated  the 
Republican,  which  a  year  later 
merged  with  the  Walnut  Valley 
Times  to  become  the  El  Dorado 
Times. 

“The  story  of  Clymer  and  the 
story  of  the  El  Dorado  Times 
are  one  and  the  same,”  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff  said.  “In  the  past 
37  years  the  two  have  become 
as  inseparable  in  the  public 
view  as  William  Allen  White 
and  the  Emporia  Gazette.” 

Mr.  Clymer  is  president  of 
the  William  Allen  White  Foun¬ 
dation  and  of  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society. 


refiling.  (3)  High-salaried  com¬ 
positors  can  spend  more  hours 
at  their  make-up  tables.  Previous 
"walking  time”  becomes  pro¬ 
ductive  working  time. 
Hamilton-equipped  dispatch 
rooms  are  producing  big  savings 
for  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  How 
about  your  paper?  Shouldn’t  you 
write  for  complete  details? 


Here’s  how  a  Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch  room  can  cut  your 
paper’s  ad  production  costs 

(1)  A  Hamilton-equipped  dis¬ 
patch  room,  which  is  simply  an 
ad-material  processing  center, 
organizes  all  handling  of  ad- 
materials  into  a  routine  flow. 

(2)  Lower  salaried  clerical  help 
or  trainees  can  take  over  all  ad- 
material  look-up,  assembly  and 


DISPATCH  EQUIPMENT 


-New  Columnist 

Toronto 

Scott  Young  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  public  relations 
for  Orenda  Engines,  Ltd.,  has 
joined  the  Toronto  Globe  & 

.'/oi/  to  write  a  daily  column 
of  his  observations,  opinions  of 
people  and  other  matters.  He 
has  been  writing  for  20  years, 
as  a  freelance,  repoi-ter  in  Win- 
*>ipeg,  and  World  War  II  cor- 
I'espondent  for  Canadian  Press. 
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Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
Printers  Equipment  Division 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  complete  details  on  dispatch 
equipment. 


A  dispatch  room  equipped 
with  compact,  modular  Ham¬ 
ilton  dispatch  units.  This 
flexible  equipment  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  newspapers 
of  any  size. 


Address. 


Zone-.  State. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Attack  on  High-Cost 
Job  Ads  Is  Beneficial 


Defense  contractors  have 
been  put  on  notice  by  the  Navy 
Department  that  “special  scru¬ 
tiny”  will  be  given  expense 
items  for  personnel  recruitment 
which  appear  in  cost-plus  in¬ 
voices. 

Albert  Pratt,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Personnel  and  Reserve 
Forces,  said  criteria  are  being 
written  to  measure  the  validity, 
and  propriety,  of  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  other  media. 

Procurement  officers  in  naval 
regions  have  been  advised  they 
must  scrutinize  and  justify 
items  for  personnel  recruitment 
advertising.  A  representative 
list  of  larger  contractors  is 
slated  for  Washington  summons 
to  explain  and  justify  costs 
charged  to  the  Navy  for  at¬ 
tracting  engineers  and  other 
technicians  into  their  employ. 

Secretary  Platt  outlined  his 
plan  to  a  closed  session  of  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  there  is  too  much  “pirating” 
within  defense  industries,  and 
by  such  industries  from  the 
personnel  ranks  of  government. 

The  Pentagon  position  is 
that  much  of  the  copy  being 
placed  in  classified  ad  sections 
and  elsewhere,  being  institu- 

NIEMAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

APRIL  15  is  deadline  for 
Nieman  Fellowship  applications 
for  Harvard  College  year  start¬ 
ing  September. 

About  ten  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  working  newsmen  of 
at  least  three  years’  experience, 
under  40,  who  can  get  leave  of 
absence  for  background  studies 
of  own  choice  at  Harv'ard.  Fel¬ 
lows  are  not  candidates  for  de¬ 
grees  and  need  not  be  college 
graduates.  Studies  in  any  area 
of  university  are  open.  Fellows 
are  selected  on  basis  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Applications  may  be  by 
individuals  or  on  nomination  of 
paper.  Grant  of  leave  for  Sep- 
tember-June  essential.  Stipends 
adjusted  to  meet  usual  salaries 
of  young  newspapermen.  Tui¬ 
tion  is  paid. 

Application  forms  from  Nie¬ 
man  Foundation,  44  Holyoke 
House,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

( AdttrtUtmen  t ) 


tional  in  nature,  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  related  to  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  of  the  specific 
defense  job  to  which  these  costs 
are  allocated.  Some  companies 
are  using  large  space  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  TV  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  to  lure  personnel. 

Agency  Man’s  View 

This  crackdown  on  extrava¬ 
gant  job  recruiting  costs  will  in 
the  long  run  help  newspaper 
classified  advertising  sections, 
in  the  opinion  of  Arnold  Deutsch, 
president  of  Deutsch  &  Shea, 
a  4-A  advertising  agency  in 
New  York  which  specializes  in 
personnel,  employe  communica¬ 
tions,  and  plant  community  re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  Deutsch  said  that  confi¬ 
dential  relationships  with  clients 
necessitated  guarded  replies  to 
questions. 

“There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  about  the  moderate 
costs  involved  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  classified,  supplemented, 
when  required,  by  newspaper 
display,”  he  said. 

Much  of  the  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  although  charged 
to  recruiting,  is  designed  for 
“remembrance  value,”  “public 
relations  impact,”  and  “product 
identification.”  As  a  footnote, 
the  line  that  engineers  are 
wanted  is  added,  or  a  box,  or 
one  column  adjoining  space  car¬ 
ries  this  information. 

Justification  for  this  type  of 
advertising  has  been  “that  ex¬ 
perienced  engineers  are  needed 
and  they  just  don’t  look  at  the 
classified  pages.” 

“That  supposition  is  ridicu¬ 
lous,”  Mr.  Deutsch  maintained. 
(His  agency  has  been  in  the 
recruitment  field  since  1939). 
“The  classified  sections  of  news¬ 
papers  have  been  built  up  over 
the  generations  as  the  market 
place  for  job  seekers.  Even 
those  presently  employed,  we 
have  learned  by  studies,  con¬ 
stantly  follow  the  salary  ranges 
and  other  inducements  in  their 
special  field  by  turning  to  the 
newspaper  classified  pages. 
These  pages  are  news. 

“Newspapers  are  right  in 
maintaining  that  classified  is  a 
circulation-getter,  has  definite 
reader-interest  values,  and  that 
is  why  they  safeguard  their 
own  individual  make-up  char¬ 
acteristics  as  jealously  as  they 
do  their  front  pages.” 


One  firm  has  reported  an 
average  recruiting  cost  of  $15,- 
328  per  man.  Seventeen  con¬ 
tractors  averaged  $985  per  em¬ 
ploye. 

During  the  last  half  of  1956, 
defense  contractors  with  annual 
sales  volume  of  $3  billion,  of 
which  $2.8  billion  was  in  gov¬ 
ernment  work,  spent  $6.4  mil¬ 
lion  for  recruiting,  according  to 
the  Navy  Report.  At  the  same 
time,  predominantly  commercial 
firms,  with  a  total  sales  volume 
of  $3.2  billion,  of  which  only 
$358  million  was  in  government 
work,  spent  only  $613,956  in 
recruiting. 

Mr.  Deutsch  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  generalize  on  costs, 
since  so  many  different  factors 
were  concerned  in  each  case. 
Among  some  points  affecting 
recruiting  costs  were  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  the  time  of 
the  year  in  which  employes 
were  needed,  the  kind  of  work 
available,  and  whether  the  firm 
was  primarily  engaged  in  de¬ 
fense  or  commercial  production. 

End  of  a  Crusade 

Mr.  Deutsch  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  of  the 
4-A’s.  At  one  time  he  strongly 
advocated  uniform  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  standards  and  price 
structure.  Now  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  classified  makeup 
and  some  papers  charge  per 
word,  others  per  line,  and  still 
others  per  inch. 


“I  have  given  up  this  cru¬ 
sade,”  he  said  this  week.  “1 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
newspapers  are  right  when  i 
they  say  that  classified  is  a 
circulation  builder,  that  the 
pages  must  have  their  own 
character  and  identity  that 
must  by  safeguarded  almost  as 
jealously  as  the  front  pages. 

“Undoubtedly,  this  classified 
characteristic,  built  up  over  the 
generations,  is  what  gives  this 
kind  of  advertising  its  unpar¬ 
alleled  responsiveness. 

“Furthermore,  in  recruitment, 
or  in  any  other  proper  need, 
this  responsivity  is  available  at 
costs  within  reason.  That  is  why 
the  primary  burden  of  recruit¬ 
ment  will,  as  always,  continue 
to  be  borne  by  newspapers." 

• 

Robert  Rich  Heads 
New  York  Weeklies 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Rich,  Carthage  Re¬ 
publican  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicepres;- 
dents — Thomas  H.  Alvord,  Liv¬ 
onia  Gazette,  and  Fred  W.  Stab- 
bert,  Calliooon  Sullivan  Count)/ 
Democrat;  treasurer  (for  15th 
year) — (]leorge  J.  Measer,  Ifd- 
liamsville  Amherst  Bee. 

The  association  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  free¬ 
dom  of  information  model  law. 


Bov! 


B\  Thune 


"Don't  get  me  wrong,  Schwartz.  I  don't  mind  the  copy  boyi  reading 
newspapers  on  company  time  ...  I  agree  they  might  absorb  a  fa* 
journalistic  ideas  that  way.  But  what  irks  me  is  the  fact  that  the  only 
th'ng  they  read  are  the  help  wanted  ads!" 
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what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


a  light  at  the  American  embassy’s 
Fourth  of  July  party  in  Moscow. 

In  Upper  Midwest  cities  and 
towns,  too,  readers  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune  remember  the 
revealing  human-interest  stories  sent 
home  from  Russia  by  Messrs.  Adams, 
Grim  and  Peterson,  and  can  now 
ponder  the  paradox  of  a  country 
where  cruelty  and  courtesy,  cynical 
brutality  and  naive  charm  are  so 
bafflingly  intermixed. 

Fresh,  first-hand  reports  on  people, 
places  and  conditions  in  crucial  areas 
of  the  world  provide  invaluable  back- 
^ound  for  the  kind  of  enlighten^ 
judgments  Americans  must  make  in 
times  like  these.  For  this  reason  the 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  keep 
seasoned  correspondent,  Robert  B. 
Hewett  abroad,  and  regularly  send 
informed  home-office  reporters,  col¬ 
umnists  and  editorialists  on  overseas 
assignments.  The  varied  skills  and 
interests  of  these  newspapermen 
help  bring  other  nations  into  three- 
dimensional  focus  for  readers — make 
the  news  “come  alive”  as  it  happens. 

Such  thoroughgoing  reporting 
continues  to  earn  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  the  largest 
audience  of  newspaper  readers  in 
the  great  223-county  area  called 
America’s  Upper  Midwest. 

Copr.,  1957,  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


As  Russian  tanks  rumbled  through 
the  streets  of  battered  Budapest  and 
Russian  threats  thundered  across  the 
Middle  East,  the  thoughts  of  three 
Minneapiolis  Star  and  Tribune  news¬ 
papermen  drifted  back  to  the  sunny 
days  of  last  summer  when  the  face 
of  Russia  and  its  people  wore  a  bland 
smile  of  friendship. 

Columnist  George  Grim  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  thinks  of  a  hot 
Sunday  in  Kharkov  where  he  pic¬ 
nicked  on  the  beach  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  city  council  and  snapi^ 
photos  (see  above)  of  beefy  Russian 
bathing  beauties. 

For  Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis 
Star  columnist,  there  is  a  memory  of 
friendly  Moscow  University  students 
and  their  fascination  with  his  Ameri¬ 
can-made  typewriter,  shoes,  necktie 
and  cigarette  lighter.  (The  same 
students  later  spat  a  Slavic  “phooey” 
at  the  parked  limousines  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials.) 

George  Peterson,  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  associate  editorial  editor,  recalls 
a  rather-too-genial  Nicolai  Bulganin 
and  his  unctuous  thanks  to  Pete  for  ADAMS 
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PETERSON 


Institute  to  Correlate 
Lab  and  Field  Studies 


Chicago 

Directors  of  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  Inc.,  meeting  for  the 
first  time  as  an  integrated 
group  with  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Operations,  considered 
major  objectives  under  the  new 
program  of  close  correlation  of 
laboratory  and  field  research  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Details  of  the  new  program 
are  to  be  determined,  but  the 
overall  goal  of  the  Research 
Institute  is  to: 

Two-Fold  Goal 

1.  Correlate  laboratory  re¬ 
search  on  processes  and  ma¬ 


terials  with  field  engineering 
for  cost  control  and  training. 

2.  Continuance  of  technical 
research  aimed  to  provide  news¬ 
papers  with  practical  solutions 
to  production  problems.  This 
type  of  reseach  will  be  aided 
by  field  engineering. 

Cyrus  MacKinnon,  with  gen¬ 
eral  administrative  offices  in 
Chicago,  is  managing  director 
of  the  Institute. 

At  the  Feb.  6  meeting  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  board 
meeting,  the  following  directors 
continued  on  the  board: 

William  Dwight,  ANPA  presi¬ 


dent,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram;  Tennant 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader  and  Times  -  Dispatch; 
Richard  Slocum,  Phila^lphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  Frank  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
ANPA  Research  Institute  presi¬ 
dent. 

Gordon  Strong,  Con  ton  (Ohio) 
Repository;  Robert  White  II, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  Mark 
Ferree,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

The  following  directors  were 
named  to  the  board: 

William  Dyer,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News;  Andrew 
Fisher,  New  York  Times; 
Arthur  Gormley,  Des  Moines 


(la.)  Register  and  Tribune;  M. 

J.  Frey,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian;  John  Anderson,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Fred 
Schaub,  Decatur  (111.)  Herald  \ 
&  Review;  Lisle  Baker,  Jr., 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times;  James  Knight, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Robert 
Spahn,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times;  Harold 
Grumhaus,  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Schurz  as 
president.  Institute  officers  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  Ferree,  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Stackhouse,  secretary.  Lisle 
Raker  wa.s  elected  vicepresident, 
succeeding  Harry  Cahill,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

A  meeting  of  the  Institute’s 
executive  and  projects  commit¬ 
tee  is  slated  for  later  this 
month,  following  which  a  more 
specific  outline  of  Institute  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  announced. 

• 

New  Paper  is  10c 
Monday,  5c  Tkurs. 

Havana 

A  new  English  -  language 
newspaper  has  begun  publica¬ 
tion  in  Havana.  Named  the 
Times  of  Havana,  the  paper  , 

conies  out  twice  weekly:  on  ! 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Publisher  is  Clarence  W. 
Moore,  who  also  publishes  the 
trade  paper,  Cuba  Petroleum  . 

News  Digest.  Editor  is  Milton  1 

Guss,  formerly  of  the  U'osA- 

ington  Star  and  Havana  Post.  ( 
Society  editor  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Wilkinson,  formerly  on  1 
the  Post.  , 

The  Monday  edition  is  priced  | 
at  10c,  but  the  Thursday  edition  i 
is  priced  at  5c. 

The  Times  is  a  tabloid  and 
comes  out  in  the  afternoon.  I 
Havana  has  not  had  two  Eng-  | 
lish-language  papers  since  the  | 
Havana  Herald  folded  in  Feb-  ( 
ruary,  1953,  after  two  and  a  j 
half  years  of  publication.  The  1 
Post,  a  morning  daily,  has  been  | 
publishing  for  over  50  years.  ; 

•  ? 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  i 

;  Ohio  Editor,  Dies  : 

I  ClRCLEVILLE,  Ohio  1 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  64,  edi- ^ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Ciref*-  j 
I  ville  Herald,  died  Feb.  12. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  city  editofj 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Cour-M 
i  ier  from  1911  to  1916  and  thee 
he  became  editor  of  the  Evas*- 
ville  (Ind.)  Journal-News,  I* 
192.'i,  he  became  editor  of  the 
St.  Marys  (Ohio)  Leader  ^ 
in  1927  joined  the  Lima  (Ohio)  j 
News  as  city  editor.  The  next  j 
year  he  became  editor  of  the  j 
old  Lima  Star  and  in  1932  !*•  . 

'  turned  to  the  Lima  News  ••  ! 
managing  editor.  j 


SPRINGFIELD 


BALANCE 

Makes  SPRINGFIELD  —  Illinois'  Capital  City  — 

A  TOP  TEST  MARKET 

AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  give  the 
1 1 -county  Springfield  Market  a  balanced  economy  .  .  . 
ideal  for  market  tests.  For  best  test  results,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  penetrating  coverage  offered  by  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register— 1 00%  in  Sangamon 
County  (Springfield)  and  60.8  in  the  entire  trading  area. 

3llinnia  8>latP  ilountal  atth  iSrgtBlpr 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  Son  Diego,  California  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  — 
and  Greater  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


L.  .• 
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‘Economic  Fellowship 
For  Business  Beat’ 


Chicago 

Austin  C.  Wehrwein,  Chicago 
s  financial  editor  and 
columnist,  has  a  plan  to  improve 
business  reportinp'. 

He  would  have  business  es- 
tablished  and  support  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  reporters  and  editors 
interested  in  coverage  of  econo¬ 
mics. 

Mr.  Wehrwein,  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  an  economic 
study  of  Canada,  broached  his 
idea  at  the  Journalism  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Feb.  9. 

Papers’  Problem 

Discussing  the  newspapers’ 
attempt  to  give  “financial”  and 
“business”  news,  Mr.  Wehrwein 
said: 

“There  are  many,  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  community,  no 
matter  how  small,  who  have 
economic  interests  which  are 
rarely  touched  upon  in  their 
local  paper.  And  some  of  those 
people  are  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  to  you.  To  put  it  blunt¬ 
ly.  they  may  be  your  biggest 
advertisers.  Or  they  may  be 
the  owners  or  officers  of  the 
paper  mill  or  the  milk  proces¬ 
sing  plant  or  cannery  which 
employs  most  of  the  people  in 
your  town. 

“And  if  your  town  is  big 
enough  to  have  labor  unions, 
let  me  tell  you  that  there  Ls 
no  group  more  interested  in 
economic  news  than  labor  union 
leaders. 

“Now  what  can  you  do  about 
it?  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
covering  simon  pure  financial 
news  in  detail  is  beyond  your 
scope.  I  know  my  own  paper 
can  only  scratch  the  surface. 
But  the  news  is  available  to 
you.  I  have  with  me  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  financial  wire.  It  had 
166  sepai-ate  stories  or  market 
reports  on  Jan.  26.  But  if  you 
can’t  afford  the  full  wire,  you 
can  get  plenty  from  the  state 
wire. 

Belter  News  .Selection 

“The  fiist  job  is  to  make  a 
better  selection  from  what  you 
already  have  at  hand.  Beyond 
that,  it  isn’t  hard  to  get  re- 
poils  and  other  material  from 
the  public  relations  departments 
of  companies  in  your  commu¬ 
nity,  or  from  the  headquarters 
if  your  community  has  only 
branch  plants.  You  can  get  all 
sorts  of  booklets,  reports,  sum- 
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TRAGIC  picture,  "Escape",  showing  a  couple  fleeing  from  the  Malibu 
brush  fire,  took  "best  of  show"  honors  in  California-Nevada  AP  com¬ 
petition.  Dan  Tompkins  of  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook  made  the  picturt. 


maries  from  such  agencies  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
Fhicago  and  other  state  and 
federal  bodies. 

"I  would  advise  subscribing 
to  such  standard  manuals  as 
Standard  &  Poor,  which  is  a 
gold  mine  of  information  about 
most  companies  in  this  country. 

“But  of  course  printed  sources 
and  handouts  are  only  the  start. 
.As  I  have  suggested  there  are 
many  experts  right  on  your 
doorstep  who  can  help  you  de¬ 
velop  local  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  stories — starting  with  our 
old  friend  the  banker.  You  can 
cut  a  national  story  down  to 
size.  .And  speaking-  of  experts, 
don't  overlook  professors  in 
your  local  college. 

“But  who  is  going  to  do  these 
stories?  You  might  start  by- 
asking  whether  this  school  of 
journalism  is  turning  out  gradu¬ 
ates  who  can  write  them,  for  I 
don’t  believe  that  most  older 
reporters  and  editors  have 
bothered  to  educate  themselves 
in  economics  (or  have  kept 
fresh  and  updated  what  they 
did  learn  in  school). 

Cubs  Put  to  AVork 

“I  don’t  blame  editors  en¬ 
tirely.  Reporters  themselves 
seem  to  shy  away  fiom  the 
field,  although  this  is  changing- 
now  that  public  relations  is  be¬ 
coming  so  attractive.  If  you 
want  to  get  a  PR  job,  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  business-financial 
page  is  a  sterling  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  puts 
many  of  its  cubs  directly  into 
the  financial-business  news  de¬ 
partment  so  that  they  will  learn 
early  that  a  story  with  numbers 
in  it  can  be  both  important  and 
fun  to  write.  To  a  lesser  extent 
the  Sun-Times  has  done  the 
same.  Later  on,  when  they  have 
become — as  all  cubs  want  to  be¬ 
come, — a  foreign  correspondent 
or  a  V/ashington  correspondent, 
they  can  cover  with  ease  stories 
about  budgets,  trade  trends  and 
the  economic  consetiuences  of 
the  Suez  situation. 

“Rut  there  is  yet  another 
group  which  must  be  taxed 
with  responsibility — and  that  is 
the  business  community  itself. 
.As  I  have  notetl,  business  has 
become  acutely  aware  of  the 
influence  of  irublic  opinion  on 
customers,  employes  and  stock¬ 
holders.  Perhaps  too  much  so, 
because  often  companies  regard 
newspapers  as  little  more  than 


house  organs  or  bulletin  boards 
for  anything  they  think  is  fit 
to  print.  They-  think  too  much 
in  terms  of  public  relations 
— which  means  influencing  peo- 
I)le — rather  than  in  terms  of 
news.  The  function  of  news, 
while  it  does  influence  ojjinion, 
is  primarily  to  inform. 

“To  be  sure,  most  companies 
today-  pride  themselves  on  co¬ 
operating  with  the  press  when 
it  comes  to  complimentary 
stoi  ies  about  their  president,  or 
even  on  giving  out  news  or  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents. 

Reason  for  Privacy 

Some  companies  are  even  co¬ 
operative  in  making-  news 
available  about  layoffs  and 
labor  trouble.  But  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  news  that  they  like  to 
keep  private — and  it  may  be 
news  that  affects  your  whole 
community.  This  poses  a  prick¬ 
ly  problem. 

“But  I  would  say  this  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  company  or  bank 
— or  the  labor  leader — who  is 
putting  up  his  own  private 
iron  curtain:  Very  often  he  is 
afraid  that  even  if  he  levels 
with  a  reporter  or  editor  he 
isn’t  getting  through  to  him.  It 
could  be  that  the  representative 
of  the  press  is  just  plain  stupid. 
But  it  may  be  that  he  simply 
lacks  sufficient  background  to 
do  a  competent  job. 

.4  Solution 

“But  w’hat  has  business  done 
to  hf‘ln  newspapers  do  a  better 
job  in  repoiting  economics?  I 
don’t  mean  that  business  has 


the  right  to  expect  newspapers 
to  carry  only  one  side  of  a  story 
or  to  follow  the  line  laid  down 
by  national  and  state  manu¬ 
facturers  associations.  Not  at 
all.  Business  would  benefit  most 
from  searching  but  informed 
coverage,  similar  to  that  which 
most  legislative  bodies  get.  But 
if  you  are  willing  to  agree  with 
me  that  papers  are  derelict  in 
their  economic  coverage,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  may  well  be 
up  to  business  and  industry  to 
take  the  lead  in  getting  this 
tremendous  story  properly  told. 

“SPECIFICALLY,  I  suggest 
that  there  be  created  something 
like  the  Nieman  Fellowships 
for  reporters  and  editors  in¬ 
terested  in  economic  coveiage. 

“It  is  a  common  practice, 
sanctioned  by  courts  and  the 
tax  collectors,  for  business  to 
give  money  to  education.  It 
would  be  but  a  refinement  of 
this  practice  to  create  an 
economic  fellowship  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  some  first  rate  univer¬ 
sity  economics  department. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that 
it  should  be  a  no  strings  at¬ 
tached  project,  for  the  good  of 
the  students,  the  university  and 
the  company  or  industry  giving 
the  money. 

“Should  such  a  project  be 
launched,  I  believe  that  it  would 
in  time  have  a  major  impact  in 
time  on  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion.  At  least,  as  an  editor  who 
is  still  a  reporter,  I  believe 
that  it  would  create  a  whole 
new  cla.ss  of  reporters.” 
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]^/[oDERN  space  selling  methods,  too,  go  farther  and  faster.  Coverage  of 
the  United  States  alone  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  complete  job.  That’s  why 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  spans  Canada,  Central  and  South  America 
with  swift,  linage-producing  aerial  trips. 

You  might  say  SBF  goes  to — Haiti— and  back  for  an  ad.  We  do  travel:  from 
Venezuela  to  the  Virgin  Islands  .  .  .  from  Panama  to  Port-au-Prince.  And  when 

you’re  in  the  lobby  of  the  El  Mirador  in  Acapulco,  you’re  apt  to  run  into  the  SBF  man. 
Does  the  hemispheric  approach  pay  off  for  newspapers  we  represent? 

You  bet  it  does— just  as  SBF’s  expanding,  dynamic  research  and  promotion  facilities, 
individualized  selling  and  diversified  market  approach  pays  off  for  them. 

Are  you  getting  all  this  from  your  national  sales  force! 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  •  PHIIADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CIEVEIAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  •  MIAMI 


Printing  more  retail  and  more 
classified  advertising  than 
either  afternoon  paper 
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g  with  the  New  Chicago 


NOW  Chicago's  2nd  Paper 

in  Retail  Advertising 
Also  Classified  Advertising 


Growing  with  Chicago  .  .  . 
fho  now  Sun-Timet  building 
now  under  eonsfructiou 


Straight  Months  of  Retail 
Advertising  Gains* 

^  ^  Straight  Months  of  Classified 
^*0  Advertising  Sains* 

a  record  equaled  by  no  other  Chicago  paper 
^Including  January,  1957 


Ed  Reading  Joins*  '' 

III  Weekly  Project 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.  pies 
Ed  Readinjr.  formerly  of  Con 
Sawyer-Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  has  q 
joined  the  Cohoes  Star  Press 
as  associate  publisher. 

Until  recently  a  controlled  ^hc 
circulation  weekly,  the  Star  con 
Press  is  changing  over  to  paid  jjur 
circulation.  It  was  started  as 
the  Cohoes  Shopper  on  April 
1,  1954,  by  Peter  A.  Keyrouze, 
publisher. 


Lindsay  Campbell  —  ad¬ 
vanced  to  chief  of  copy  desk. 
Stocktoti  (Calif.)  Record.  He’s 
former  news  editor  of  the  old 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Po.'it  Enquirer. 


Hanna  To  Write 
Paid  PR  Column 

Chic  AGO 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  recently-re¬ 
tired  business  news  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  Nervs  .-Vl  Ostrow  —  returned  to 
and  former  editor  of  the  old  the  Clet'eland  (Ohio)  Press 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  staff  from  the  .Vopn  (Calif.) 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Sunday  Journal. 
the  Press  Release  Bureau,  pub-  *  *  » 

lie  relations  organization.  Lawrence  G.  Foster,  night 

Mr.  Hanna  will  write  about  editor  of  the  Xewark  (NJ.) 
people  and  industries  which  Evening  Xews — to  the  public 
are  clients  of  PRB.  The  pub-  relations  department  of  .lohn- 
licity  stories  will  be  written  in  son  &  Johnson  in  New  Rruns- 
newspaper  column  style,  but  wick,  N.  J. 
will  appear  as  paid  advertising  *  ♦  » 

in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Malcolm  C.  Bai  er.  associate 
Wall  Street  Journal,  beginning  Portland  (Ore.) 

early  m  March. 


Ke.mp  Anderson,  formerly 
assistant  make-up  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald — 
appointed  bureau  chief  of  the 
new  Southwestern  News  bureau 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.  in  Dallas. 


Prize  for  Obit 

Minneapolis 
Herm  Sittard,  Minneapolis 
Star  reporter,  has  been  named 
1956  winner  of  the  annual  Hal- 
loran  award.  The  award  is 
given  by  the  newspaper  for  the 
best  reporting  job  of  the  year. 
His  prize-winning  story  was  of 
the  death  of  Archbishop  John 
Gregory  Murray. 


Jack  Pease,  copy  reader  on 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tiib- 
nne — to  the  Idaho  State  Jour¬ 
nal  at  Pocatello. 


Loren  G.  Osborn,  on  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  of  the  Leon.j 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun  since  1947  (Minn.) 
Harry  C.  Harrison— to  ad-  —  named  retail  advertising 
vertising  director  of  the  Wil-  manager. 
mington  (Del.)  Xetvs-Journal  =>  ♦  => 

papers.  He  has  been  with  the  Grissette— to  the  so- 

N-J  papers  and  its  predecessors  ‘  ~  ,  ,  v  ]„•  u 

1090  ‘■“‘ty  staff  of  the  Raleigh 

since  ^  ^  (N.C.)  Times.  JACK  Williams, 

sports  editor  of  the  Times  — 

Vern  Anthony  —  named  resigned  to  direct  sports  ac- 
regional  news  editor  of  the  tivities  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ-  Sun  papers.  A.  C.  Snow,  mem- 
ent  Press-Telegram,  succeeding  ber  of  the  Burlington  (N.C.) 

Lou  Head,  resigned.  Robert  Tinies-News  staff  for  several 
Beckman,  Garden  Grove  bu-  years — to  the  city  staff  of  the 
reau  —  now  assistant  regional  Times.  Faye  Humphries  —  to 
editor.  John  Quirt — to  Lake-  the  copy  desk  of  the  Times, 
wood  bureau  staff,  succeeding  She  is  a  former  member  of 
Bryan  Hodgson,  now  roving  the  state  news  desk  of  the 
reporter  -  photographer  in  re-  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ob- 
gional  department.  server. 


Robert  Hancock,  former 
Portland,  Ore.,  newsman  — 
regional  manager  of  public  le- 
lations  for  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 


Henry  Price,  Ne%v  York  Dave  Samuels,  nine  years 
Daily  News  staffer  for  three  with  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
years  —  to  a  reporter-rewrite  Daily  News — to  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
po.tition  with  UP.  Post-Tribune  as  a  reporter.  He 

formerly  was  a  reporter  for  the 

„  r.  r.  y-i-x  Loraiu  (Ohio)  Journal. 

Richard  C.  Gallagher,  City  *  ♦  «. 

Hall  reporter  for  the  Glens  _  , 

Fulls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star-to  the  ^lden  Bracewell  -  moved 
.Milford  (Conn.)  Times.  up  from  rim  to  state  editor  of 


Mack  Hoffman,  1950  gradu-  jg.^  now  with  General  Electric 
ate  of  the  Marquette  University  Co.  community  relations  de- 
Journalism  School — to  the  AP  partment. 
bure-au  in  Madison,  Wis.  *  ♦  » 

*  *  *  Howard  Diehl,  former  direc- 

Richard  a.  Golden,  Madison  tor  of  public  relations  for  De- 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  reporter  partment  of  Charities,  Los 
— to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wall  Angeles  County — to  copy  desk 
Street  Jownal  in  Washington,  of  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  I^^^' 
^  pendent.  He  was  formerly  with 

the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  A'w. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  anc 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daily  Joto'- 
nal. 


Richard  Bradee — transferred 
to  the  UP  bureau  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  from  the  Milwaukee  bu¬ 
reau.  He  formerly  worked  for 
the  Mihvaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
and  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent. 


HIND  THEM-Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Mrs.  Crane  and  " 

r.  Judy,  arrive  from  Chicago  at  Anderson.  S.  C.  to  M  ALTER  MACKENZIE  —  to  edi-  to  Long  Beach  (Cali 
ion  as  guests  of  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  the  Daily  toi’ials  staff,  Reno  (Nev.)  Eve-  pendent  Press  Telegn 
spendent-Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Hall.  Dr.  Crane's  column  of  ning  Gazette,  after  graduation  KnighT— now  church 
popular  psychology  is  widely  syndicated.  from  University  of  Nevada.  the  P-T. 
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Hea<l  Trade  Group 


Eleanor  Prech,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Cincinnati  prese  —  back  from  a  year’s 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  study  in  Europe, 
of  the  Board  of  Scripps-How-  ♦  *  ♦ 

ard,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Olive  Gresmer.  formerly  of 
Sp/lzers  Receive  Dorothy  Osgood  Truit,  pre-  Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- 

•  i/i  V  P"  viously  society  editor,  1942-43  tko  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  as  Journal — to  the  society  depart- 

T/ieir  -Hf-l  ear  rms  —advertising  manager  of  Sails-  president  of  Midwest  Interna-  ment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 

Cleveland  bury  (Md.)  Advertiser,  replac-  tional  House.  Mr.  Ferger  is  Dealer. 

Forty-eight  employes  of  the  ing  JiM  Caldwell,  now  with  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 


Cleveland  Press,  whose  years  of  station  WICO. 
service  totaled  1,3'‘>.”)  years  re-  «  «  « 

cently  were  honored  at  a  dinner  i  u  a- 

r  T  -D  ...,-1  Mrs.  Daisy  Jones,  club  edi- 

by  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  and  ,  t  trw.-  \  rr- 

Mrs  Seltzer  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 

Mrs.  Seltzei  vyas  , 

a40.year  pin  by  Business  Man-  Newspaperwomens  Club. 

ager  George  E.  Carter  for  her  ♦  *  • 

share  in  her  husband’s  career.  Carl  A.  Saunders,  editor  of 
She,  in  turn,  gave  a  40-year  pin  the  Kentucky  Post — a  director 
to  Mr.  Seltzer. 


the  organization  which  seeks  to  c^rol  CAnfield,  Miami  Uni- 
develop  Cincinnati  ^s  a  center  versity  graduate,  has  joined 
1.  1  i...  -  department  of  King 

Features  in  Cleveland. 


of  international  trade. 


Seltzer  was  presented  «««»•- President  of  Cincinnati  on  Fatalities 


Robert  W,  Peterson,  state 
Cleveland  editor  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Editor  N.  R.  Howard  of  the  Chronicle-Tekgram  -  appoint- 

nentucKu  t'ost—SL  director  and  Reporter  managing  editor.  Mr.  Peter- 

,  Y-  ^  ^  John  Denke  have  been  awarded  son,  who  came  to  the  paper  in 

of  Field  Home  Loan  Bank  of  uepKe  nave  oe^  awaiaed  after  work  on  the  Titus- 

Cincinnati.  plaques  from  the  Ohio  Truck-  v 


Paul  Veblen — leaving  J/m- 
luapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 

Tribune  to  become  assistant  to  state  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
the  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (N.C.)  Journal.  She  will  travel 
(Calif.)  Sews-Press.  Succeed-  in  the  Northwest  North  Caro- 
ing  him  as  executive  assistant  Ima  area, 
handling  urban  development  •  *  * 


news  for  the  Star  and  Tribune 
is  Daniel  M.  Upham,  city  edi- 


Bob  Swan — from  the  sports 
lo  iyniYYAL,  ..i.  uiiKY,..,  .Lui-  jgpaj-^n^gnt  of  the  Portland 
tor  of  the  Tribune  since  19a2.  ui-  •  ^ 

Oregonian  to  public  information 


ing  Association  for  a  series  of  .  (P^.)  Herald,  succeeds 
stories  on  every  traffic  fatality  Charles  L.  Bennett,  named  man- 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Reid — to  the  on  Cleveland  streets.  aging  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 

^  ^  ^  Enquirer. 

* 

Martin  Barber,  of  the  ^  „ 

Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer  —  to  COL.  Mark  S.  Plaisted,  one- 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Dallas  reporter  for  the  /iimots 

(Tex.)  News.  State  Journal  at  Springfield — 

administrative  assistant  to  Lt. 
*  *  *  Gov.  John  W,  Chapman. 


New  CE  is  Robert  T.  Smith,  B^y  Stroup,  AP  wirephoto 

promoted  from  assistant’s  post!  Portland  General  chief  in  Dallas-transferred  to 


Robert  A.  Bowerman  —  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  man 


.  „  1.  X  j  1  •  XT  -.r  ,  Calvin  Kytle,  former  At- 

AP  photo  desk  in  New  York,  ^  newspaperman  — 

♦  *  ♦  director  of  personnel  for  Na- 

Grady  El.more  —  from  high  Henry  E  Greene  has  ioined  tionwide  Insurance  with  home 
rgerTf  7hrwTshlwTon%T)  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chi-  offices  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 

Post  and  rLes  Herald  He  Journal  and  Sentinel,  j  Tribune’s  Magazine  continues  as  director  of  public 

joined  the  Post  last  August  as  Pa/Si  INC^^  M  succeeds  Alfred  relations. 

retail  sales  promotion  manager  JN.C.)  Atws  and  Ob-  ^  ames,  who  joined  the  news- 

icmii  sales  promotion  managei.  Replaced  on  the  Journal  ..a „i 

*  *  *  and  Sentinel  by  Herman  Hick- 

Bill  Kettinger,  former  man,  sports  editor  of  the  Con- 

courthouse  reporter  for  the  cord  (N.C.)  Tribune. 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel — now  «  «  « 

bureau  chief  for  the  Daytona  ,  ^  ,  (^kio)  Press  writer — to  public  York 

Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  at  Jack  E.  \\illiams — resigned  relations  staff  of  Socony-Mobil 

DeLand  Fla  replacing  Morton  sports  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Oil  Co.  in  New  York 
Paulson,  now  on  the  papers’  <N.C.)  Tinves  to  become  sports  ,  *  ^ 

night  copydesk.  director  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 

.Morning  Herald.  Jack  Horner 


paper  s 
writers. 


John 


staff  of  editorial  Richard  Gersham,  formerly 
assistant  night  editor  in  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  of  International 

Robbins,  Cleveland 


(Ohio)  Press  ^riter-to  public  department  in  New 

*  *  ♦ 

Herbert  \V,  Hugo,  formerly 
reporter  for  Oil  Daily  in  Chi- 

_  Frank  Toughill,  formerly  cago — has  joined  the  Chicago 

continues  as  sports  editor  and  reporter  and  deskman,  office  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 

Gene  Brown,  former  Or-  columnist  of  the  Herald.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  ing  Co.,  as  Midwest  market  re- 

lando  (Fla.)  Sew  tine!  copy  read-  *  *  *  — now  a  New  Jersey  correspond-  porter  for  Platt’s  Oilgram 

er  —  to  the  state  desk  of  the  ent  for  the  Philadelphia  Bid-  News. 

Florida  Tinies-Union  at  Jack-  Henry  E.  Greene  has  joined  letin.  {Continued  on  page  42) 

sonville.  Bill  Brody,  former  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chi- 
Sentinel  copyreader — new  re-  cago  (Ill.)  Tribune’s  Magazine 
porter  for  the  Daytona  Beach  of  Books.  He  succeeds  Alfred  C. 

(Fla.)  News-Journal.  Ames,  now  on  staff  of  editorial 

*  writers.  Mr.  Greene  joined  the 

Ci,™.  ..  YY  ,  Tribune  as  a  reporter  in  1954. 

CLIFTON  Gutherie,  former 

freelance  iihotographer  of  ♦  *  * 

Moreshead  City,  N.  C.  —  to  Charles  Kilpatrick  —  pro- 
the  news  staff  of  the  Norfolk  moted  from  managing  editor 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star  as  photog-  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
rapher.  A'ttt’s  to  assistant  to  Executive 

*  *  Editor  Ed  Ray  of  both  the 

Louis  a.  Gi.adwell,  former  San  Antonio  Express  and  News. 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard -Ex-  Bill  Wagner,  formerly  city 
annner  reporter  and  now  a  editor  of  the  News,  advanced 
r^orter  for  the  Redondo  Beach  to  managing  editor.  Bert  Wise, 

(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  —  ap-  city  editor  of  the  Express, 
pcinted  director  of  information  shifted  to  News  city  desk.  Bill 
^ivices  at  VV’eber  College,  Burrus  becomes  acting  city 
srden,  Utah.  editor  of  the  Express. 
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^MJe/come  ,  ,  . 

The  Washington  Star 

.  .  .  to  the  ever-growing  list  of  subscribers  to  ..  . 

TEEN-AGE  MAIL 
By  Dorothy  Ricker 

For  release  three  times  weekly,  this  colnmn  is  brimminjr  with  refresh¬ 
ing  new  ideas,  satisfying  advice,  and  novelties  (pamphlets  and  qniszes 
which  can  be  ordered  by  readers). 

You  Really  Reach  the  Youngsters  With  This  One! 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
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J.  P.  Bawdy,  Welland-Port 
Colborne  (Ont.)  Tribune  — 
president  of  Ontario  Piovincial 
Bailies. 

«  *  « 


Edna  Strachan,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Berkilcy  (Calif.)  Gazette — 
married  Hugh  Wiley,  Satnr- 
dnij  Evening  Pont  contributor. 

♦  * 


Roger  Gorman,  for  six  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Glens 
Falls  ( N.Y.)  Post-Star  —  to 
sports  staff  of  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times  Union. 


Charles  W.  Stickle,  former 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  newspa¬ 
perman — in  $12,500-a-year  job 
as  executive  assistant  to  New 
York  State  Attorney  General 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz. 

«  *  « 

“Pat"  Patterson,  wire  news 
editor  of  the  Montgomery 

(Ala.)  Advertiser  —  promoted 
to  managing  editor. 

«  *  * 

Max  Moselv,  sports  editor 

of  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser —  president  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Safety  Patrol  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Emanuel  Goldberg,  former 
Boston  newspaperman  who  was 
a  press  secretary  to  former 
Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter  — 
named  director  of  News  Bureau 
at  Boston  University. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bavid  Hylton,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Davenport, 
(Iowa)  Daily  Times  and  for  the 
past  four  years  informational 
representative  for  the  State  of 
Illinois — named  news  editor  oT 
the  Western  Catholie. 

^  * 

Hugh  A.  (Herc)  Munro,  a 
public  relations  executive  and 
a  former  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Pro  vines  reporter  —  appointed 
executive  assistant  to  Fisheries 
Minister  James  Sinclair. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Stansfield  — 
named  television  columnist  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
succeeding  John  Fitzgerald, 
resigned  to  join  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Company,  Inc. 

«  *  ♦ 

Tom  Adin,  business  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Associated  Pre.ss, 
Portland,  Ore.,  bureau  for  two 
years  —  to  Western  AP  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco. 


Henry  P.  Martin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Register  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Bes  Moines,  and  George 
W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Times  Picayune  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company,  New  Or¬ 
leans  —  elected  trustees  of  the 
-American  Heritage  Foundation. 
*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Bowerman  —  ap- 
jiointed  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(B.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
He  joined  the  paper  last 
.August  as  retail  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

♦  * 

Bolf  Pieri,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Montgomery 
Ward  at  Eureka.  Calif. — on  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  of  Eureka 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


Tax  News  Service 
Nears  20tli  Year 

Trenton.  N..T. 

For  nearly  20  years  many 
newspaper  editors  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  been  supplementing 
their  readers’  diets  of  govern¬ 
mental  news  with  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  presenting  unbiased  fac¬ 
tual  news  about  government 
and  taxation. 

This  is  the  “Know  Your  Gov¬ 
ernment”  article  prepared  by 
the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  As¬ 
sociation  especially  for  use  in 
the  2.')()  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  State.  The  1000th  “Know 
Your  Government”  will  appear 
March  21,  marking  two  decades 
of  publication  without  missing 
an  issue. 


IN  MEMORIAM — Present  officers 
of  American  Newspaper  Guild- 
William  Parson,  Joseph  Collls  and 
Charles  Perlik — are  seen  in  the 
new  Heywood  Broun  Room  which 
was  dedicated  this  week  at  ANG 
headquarters  in  the  Philip  Mur¬ 
ray  Buildinq,  Washington.  Por¬ 
trait  of  Broun,  guild  founder  and 
first  president,  was  done  by  Au¬ 
gust  Mosca  of  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  and  Sun. 

Argonaut,  Historic 
S.  F.  Weekly,  Sold 

San  Francisco 
The  Argonaut,  80-year-old 
weekly  which  has  contained  the 
comments  of  Mark  Twain,  Bret 
Harte,  Ambrose  Bierce  and  a 
host  of  other  greats,  has  been 
sold  by  William  Wallace  Chapin 
to  Harry  H.  Nasburg. 

For  the  veteran  Mr.  Chapin, 
the  action  ends  a  long  career. 
The  Argonaut  publisher  since 
1929  has  served  also  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,  San  Francisco  .Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  Chicago  Herald,  Oak¬ 
land  Enquirer  and  Sacramento 
I  ’nion. 

Mr.  Nasburg,  at  40,  has  had 
experience  in  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  trade  paper  and  ad  agency 
Hleds.  The  sale  was  handled  by 
Slypes  Rountree  &  Co. 

• 

Yeie  Sytidicutp 

Newest  syndicate  on  the  scene 
is  Mayfair  Syndicated  Features, 
4211  Bivision  St.,  Hillside,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Beverly  Rampage  is 
president-editor  and  Margaret 
Andersen  business  manager. 
They  report  as  their  initial  ef¬ 
fort  “Over  the  Back  Fence,”  a 
family  —  home-projects-type 
column  slanted  at  large  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies  of  no  more  than 
20,000  circulation. 


Salary  Increase 
Told  by  Editor 

Moscow,  Idah' 

The  reputation  that  news¬ 
papers  earned  years  ago  of  pav¬ 
ing  inadequate  salaries  has  not 
been  true  for  many  years.  Ho¬ 
ward  C.  Cleavinger,  munagini; 
editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.t 
Chronicle,  told  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  audience  at  the  University 
of  Idaho  last  week. 

He  answered  questions  of 
undergraduates  by  saying  that 
most  newspaper  men  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  and  will  not  be¬ 
come  “moneybags”  but  they 
have  a  good  income,  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  for  themselves  ar.'l 
their  families  and  many  will  get 
into  the  high  income  bracket.'. 

“On  the  Chronicle,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  our  payroll  this  year  will  be 
just  about  150%  of  the  payroll 
in  1950,”  he  said.  “The  increase 
includes  some  additional  job.', 
but  most  of  it  represents  a  boos: 
in  individual  salaries. 

“There  has  been  a  tremendous 
upsurge  in  newpaper  salaries  ir. 
the  last  15  years.” 


Cuiitribiitoris’’  Fele 

Hartford,  Coiir. 
The  Hartford  Courant  host« 
55  regular  contributors  to  'ts 
editorial  page  feature,  ‘‘Th« 
People’s  Forum,”  at  a  Hartford 
Club  dinner  Feb.  12.  Governor 
Ribicoff,  U.  S.  Senator  Buj 
and  other  dignitaries  attended 
as  guest  of  Col.  John  R.  Rek*" 

rviAYTA,.  onA  TUlhllShOr 
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wins  three  more  national  editorial  awards 


Parade,  the  award-winning  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine,  has  received  significant  evidence 
of  sound  and  solid  editing; 


1.  For  ouHtanding  articles  on  education,  the  Citation  o( 
the  Education  Writers  Association,  to  paradf.  staff  meni- 
l>ers  Edward  Kiester  and  Sid  Ross.  Announced  February 
19,  1957. 

2.  For  contributions  to  raligious  education,  the  19.56 
Award  of  the  Ijiyman's  National  Committee.  .Announced 
February  14,  1957. 

3.  For  public  service,  the  American  Heritage  Foundation’s 
•Award,  for  parade’s  own  “register  and  vote”  campaign. 
.Announced  February  10,  1957. 

4.  For  photo  reporting,  the  19th  .Annual  Aviation  rit- 
ing  and  Picture  .Award  sponsored  by  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines.  to  parade’s  West  Coast  Correspondent.  Lloyd 
Shearer. 

5.  For  medical  reporting,  the  S500  Howard  Blakeslee 
Award  by  the  .American  Heart  Association,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  reporting  on  heart  disease,  to  par.ade's  medical 
editor  Robert  P.  Goldman. 

6.  Foreign  reporting,  the  Citation  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  New  York,  for  excellence  in  photographic  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad. 

7.  For  editorial  excellence,  the  Christopher  Award  for 
Editorial  Excellence,  to  Editor  Jess  Gorkin  for  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Russian  Edition  of  parade. 

8.  For  service  to  safety,  the  National  Safety  Council's 
Public  Interest  .Award  for  exceptional  service  to  safety 
...  to  parade  for  the  fifth  time. 


Crorge  Perk  (center).  President  of  the  Laymen’s  National  Committee,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sents  Parade's  Editor,  Jess  Gorkin  (left)  and  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Ed  Kiester 
(right)  with  the  “All-Faiths  Award"  in  recognition  “For  what  Parade  has  done 
to  sustain  and  encourage  religious  education  throughout  the  country.” 


“These  awards  arc  not  recognition  of  parade  alone  but  of  the  55 
leading  newspapers  distributing  PARADE  .  .  .  and  of  the  15,000,000 
.Americans  who  make  it  the  best-read  magazine  in  the  nation.  They 
are  further  recognition  that  parade’s  on-the-news  writing  and 
editing— about  real  people  and  real  places — assure  lasting  prestige  as 
well  as  high  readership  for  Sunday  newspapers.” 
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CURRENT 

AFFAIRS 

FIFMS 


sands  to  flee  a  levee  break  at 
nearby  Yuba  City. 

Included  in  the  series  opener 
is  a  report  on  the  founding  of 
an  organization  which,  in  three 
generations,  has  become  a  group 
of  three  newspapers  with  radio 
and  television  affiliates. 

Sacramento,  Calif.  “Independence  has  been  the 
“The  object  of  this  paper  is  steadfast  policy  of  the  Bee  and 
not  only  independence  but  per-  independent  it  will  continue  to 
nianence,”  James  McClatchy  be,”  the  newspaper  assured  edi- 
declared  in  the  first  issue  of  the  torially  after  referring  to  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  founded  Feb.  founder’s  pledge. 

•  Friend  of  Greeley 

That  pennanence  is  expres¬ 
sing  itself  in  a  series  of  nine  James  McClatchy,  a  native 
special  sections  being  published  of  Ireland,  came  to  Sacramento 
this  centennial  year.  The  nine  from  New  York.  There  he  had 
parts  will  comprise  a  Centen-  worked  on  the  New  York  Trib- 
nial  album  of  more  than  300  une  and  was  a  friend  of  Horace 
pages.  Greeley.  He  founded  the  Bee 

The  first  section  appeared  on  after  working  on  five  different 
Feb.  4  in  a  reproduction  of  first  Sacramento  newspapers, 
pages  showing  “Bee  headlines  C.  K.  McClatchy,  a  son,  be- 
in  history.”  This  “Part  I”  to-  came  editor  on  his  death  in  1883 
tailed  76  full-size  pages.  and  in  1923  he  purchased  the 

Secondary  pages  from  the  half  interest  of  his  brother, 
files  throughout  the  years  also  V.S.  Me  Clatchy,  who  was  suc- 
were  drawn  upon  for  this  re-  cessively  business  manager  and 
production  sequence.  Inserted  publishei'. 

on  many  of  these  pages  were  Carlos  K.  McClatchy,  only  son 
advertisements.  There  also  were  of  C.K.  McClatchy,  died  in  1933 
full  page  ads,  in  numbers.  These  while  general  manager  of  the 
generally  showed  styles  of  the  three  Bee  newspapers  and  edi- 
past.  tor  of  the  Modesto  Bee.  He  was 

When  the  nine-part  series  is  then  in  training  for  editorship 
complete,  the  newspaper  will  of  the  newspapers,  a  post  held 
provide  an  album  cover  Ad-  since  1936  bv  Walter  P.  Jones, 
vance  orders  are  being  taken  Eleanor  McClatchy  became 
for  the  separate  parts  the  en-  organization  in  1936, 

tire  nine  parts  and  the  album 

cover,  or  for  all  nine  parts  and  concentrated  centennial  report 
the  cover.  hjstoi-y,  Miss  McClatchy 

Album  Offer  receives  this  brief  notice  with 


Series  Marks 
Bee’s  100th 
Anniversary 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  for  newspaper  action,  this  station  wagon  is  one 
of  a  pair  used  by  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  for  fast 
reporting.  They  have  walkie-talkie  radio  units,  first  aid  and  disaster 
tools.  The  walkie-talkie  units  can  be  used  for  a  radius  of  two  miles 
from  the  cars  and  about  three  miles  from  the  News-Journal  office. 

Car  radios  have  a  25-mile  radius. 


Blasts  Test  News,  Northwest  Dailies’ 

Promotion  Depts.  Color  Film  Ready 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Minneapolis 

Promotion  joined  with  news  in  “70%  Country,  U.  S.  A.”  a 
passing  a  tragedy  test  when  sound-color  film  depicting  the 
news  of  the  series  of  Reno  ex-  industrial,  recreational  and  pop- 
plosions  broke  here  recently.  A  ulation  growth  and  development 
full  promotion  page  in  the  of  the  area  served  by  the  North- 
Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  told  west  Daily  Press  Association  is 
how  Harry  Huey  phoned  the  a  finished  product.  The  film 
first  bulletin  and  John  Cahlan  points  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
organized  the  newsroom  with  being  spent  by  government  and 
Joe  McClain  assisting.  private  industry  in  this  area. 

The  illustrated  page  also  The  film  was  developed  by  the 
showed  Chet  Sobsey  and  Den-  Promotion  Comnuttee 

ver  Dickerson,  who  were  at  the  which  is  made  up  of  advertising 
scene  in  an  hour,  and  Clyde  ‘^i^^^^tors  of  member  new?- 
Paterson  and  Chuck  Wing,  who  Papers. 

handled  photo  development.  Rode,  executive  secretary 

^  ^  XTT^T^  A  1 _ M _ ] _ 


“In  this  our  first  year  of  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Current  Affairs  Films,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  received  from  teachers. 

The  use  of  these  films  enables  us 
to  accomplish  a  direct  association 
between  subjects  studied  in  school 
and  informative  material  that  we 
publish  in  our  newspaper  to  supple¬ 
ment  school  training.” 


Mr.  Edward  M.  Sechtman 
Circulation  Manager  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post 


Write  for  information,  rates  and  details  on 
exclusive  sponsorship  in  your  area: 

CURRENT  AFFAIRS  FILMS,  527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
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^  To  Advertisers, 
Ageneies  And  Public 
Relations  Executives 


If  you  are  planning  a  campaign  for  1957  involving  public 
relations,  public  service,  corporate  or  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  because — 


You  can  invite  only  a  handful  of  the 
Press  to  a  Press  party,  preview, 
field  trip  or  luncheon. 


.  .  .  but  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  attention  for 
the  message  of  your  industry  by  telling  it  in 
the  one  publication  the  Press  reads  every  week 
.  .  .  the  ‘^hihle"  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


This  is  Number  4  of  a  series  of  messages  concerning  the 
value  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  an  indispensable 
medium  for  public  relations  advertising. 


If  you  are  interested  in  making  this  type  of  advertising  at 
effective  as  possible,  send  for  our  new  brochure,  “Rifle 
Shot  Public  Relations.” 


Tell  the  Press — and  you  tell  the  Public! 


Coroner  Asks 
Press  to  Stop 
Circus  Tactics 

Chicago 

As  an  overtone  to  the  Grimes 
sisters  murder  case,  still  un¬ 
solved  here,  Walter  E.  McCar- 
ron,  Cook  County  coroner,  urged 
this  week  that  newspapermen 
put  a  stop  to  the  “circus  tinge” 
at  inquests.  (E&P,  Feb.  2,  Page 
12.) 

Mr.  McCarron,  in  an  open 
letter  published  in  the  Chicago 
Dailii  \ew8,  answered  criticism 
voiced  by  Jack  Mabley,  Daily 
News  columnist,  relative  to  the 
inquest  hearing  into  the  deaths 
of  the  two  Grimes  girls. 

Suggests  Pool  plan 

“Perhaps  from  Mr.  Mabley’s 
candor  will  come  some  plan  of 
unified  press  coverage,  a  sort 
of  ‘pool’  arrangement  whereby 
bona  fide  newspapers  and  other 
media  of  public  infonnation  can 
be  represented,  and  hearings 
conducted  in  both  official  and 
news-gathering  cooperation  pre¬ 
dicated  on  good  manners  and 
good  taste,”  suggested  Mr.  Mc- 
CaiTon. 

In  his  letter,  the  coroner 
stated  in  part: 

“I  have  no  apology  to  make 
for  giving  Mrs.  Grimes,  in  her 
hour  of  tragedy,  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  before  the  only 
official  forum. 

“Her  statement,  pleading  for 
the  good  names  of  her  children, 
refuted  the  besmirching  of 
their  characters  by  a  then  cap¬ 
tive  of  the  sheriff,  now  referred 
to  without  much  elegance  in 
the  daily  press  as  ‘Bennie  the 
Bum.’ 

“Not  only  as  an  elected  offi¬ 
cial,  but  as  a  husband  and 
father,  I  viewed  the  matter  of 
permitting  Mrs.  Grimes  to  re¬ 
fute  the  horrifying  charges  of 


iiiiscunduct,  made  against  her 
slain  children,  as  the  humane 
thing  to  do,  although  her  state¬ 
ment  did  clearly  cast  serious 
doubts  upon  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  made  public  the 
text  of  ‘Bennie  the  Bum’s’ 
weird  confession,  which  he  has 
since  repudiated. 

“I  fail  to  see  how  the  moth¬ 
er’s  statement  could  in  any 
way  hamper  what  the  Mabley 
Story  refers  to  vaguely  ‘as  the 
work  of  the  sheriff  and  state’s 
attorney.’ 

“I  believe  Mr.  Mabley  has 
rendered  a  seiwice  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public  in  detailing  the  hys¬ 
terical,  ill-mannered,  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  and  discourteous  so- 
called  ‘press,  and  radio  and  TV 
coverage’  of  the  session,  which 
was  held  in  an  antiquated 
chamber,  not  ample  for  the 
present-day  horde  of  reporters, 
photographers,  columnists,  sob 
sisters,  editorial  writers,  fea¬ 
ture  writers,  crime  experts, 
science  editors,  etc.,  together 
with  the  20th  century  additions 
— the  radio  and  TV  commenta¬ 
tors,  news  analysts,  ‘news-be- 
hind-the-news’  experts,  tape 
recording  specialsts,  and  other 
assorted  pundits,  and,  of  course, 
the  nevv'sreel  boys,  who  invade 
such  events.” 

• 

Grossman  Named 
Promotion  Director 

Morton  E.  Grossman  has  been 
appointed  promotion  director  of 
The  Journal  of  Commerce.  This 
is  a  newly-created  position  and 
combines  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  promotion,  research  and 
public  relations. 

Mr.  Grossman  was  formerly 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  TV  Guide.  Previously,  he 
was  promotion  director  of 
WOAI-TV  and  radio,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  IVas/i- 
ington  Post,  and  supervisor  of 
retail  advertising  promotion  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


KnirOKlA  L  WOKKSIKJH 


^ Life  Seijlns  at  forty 

by  ROBERT  PETERSON 


THIS  POPULAR  weekly  feature  glori¬ 
fies  the  years  after  forty  and,  through  tips  on 
profitable  hobbies,  travels,  leisure-time  pursuits,  and 
retirement  planning,  helps  readers  find  greater  happi¬ 
ness  in  maturity. 

For  samples  and  rales  write 


Life  Begins  at  Forty 


15  West  44th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


g  By  Boy  II.  (iopperiid 


Taking  The  Count 


i  It  happened  lung  enough  agu  so  that  1  could  safely 

I  assume  no  one  remembers,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  once 

I  suggested  the  exclusive  use  of  figures  in  news  copy, 
i  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  deciding  which  numbers 
I  should  be  spelled  out. 

I  Most  papers,  of  course,  follow  the  rule  that  calls 
I  for  spelling  out  numbers  under  10  and  using  figures 

I  otherwise.  Now,  having  checked  on  the  experience  of 

I  a  paper  that  changed  its  style  to  figures  entirely  for 
I  cardinals  and  ordinals,  I  am  ready  to  confess  I  sinned 
1  in  scorning  that  rule. 

I  The  explanation  is  something  a  metaphysician  will 
I  have  to  figure  out,  but  there  really  seems  to  be  some- 
^  thing  indecent  about  the  appearance  of  small  figures  in 
%  text — a  notion  at  which  I  scoffed,  in  the  earlier  piece, 
y  like  a  freethinker  confronted  with  the  eternal  myste- 
1  ries. 

P  Well,  those  who  come  to  scoff  sometimes  remain  to 
E  pray,  and  I  have  lived  to  repent.  It’s  horrible  enough 
[■  to  see  something  like 

y  Sometimes  it  walked  on  2  legs,  sometimes  on  all  is. 

F  But  these  will  really  turn  your  stomach: 
g  He  got  1  of  those  new  cookbooks  for  Christmas. 

y  Production  was  a  3rd  more  this  season. 

1  The  issue  was  submitted  1st  to  the  board  of  direc- 
H  tors. 

g  To  be  sure,  none  of  these  latter  is  really  a  cardinal 
E  or  an  ordinal,  and  thus  they  do  not  fall  under  the  rule, 

g  The  1  is  the  pronoun  one,  the  3rd  is  a  fraction,  and 

g  the  1st  is  the  adverb  first.  But  just  try  to  knock  such 

m  distinctions  into  the  heads  of  copyreaders  and  proof- 

p  readers. 

g  Once  a  rule  banning  anything  but  figures  is  put  out, 
g  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  take  a  diabolical  pleasure 

g  in  changing  everything  possible  to  the  hideous  numeri- 

g  cal  versions.  Things  can  get  as  bad  as  2wice. 

S  Apart  from  aberrations,  however,  there  is  still  some- 
3  thing  distasteful  about  small  figures  in  text.  They 
p  give  an  impression  of  immature  composition,  since  kids 
g  often  use  them.  Cardinals  are  bad  enough,  but  ordinals 
M  are  even  worse. 

g  Both  Rita  and  Aly  were  smiling  and  hoippy  after 
E  their  1st  reunion. 

^  The  man  was  run  over  by  the  scraper  and  cut  in  2. 

The  freshman  teas  the  2nd  tvho  paid  tribute  to  the 
dean. 

The  best  thing  to  do,  I  have  concluded,  is  to  retain 
the  rule  of  10.  My  main  complaint  in  the  earlier  piece, 
anyway,  was  aimed  at  the  confusion  created  by  incon¬ 
sistent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  But  there  are  more 
important  things  than  consistency,  and  no  rule  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  flout  good  taste. 


The  figures  100  and  1,000  are  read  one  hundred  and 
one  thousand,  not  hundred  and  thousand.  Those  who 
have  never  taken  note  of  this  write 
It  was  a  jouimey  of  a  100  miles  and 
He  bought  a  1,000  tankloads  of  oil. 

A  pox  on  all  such.  Let  them  wash  out  their  ears. 
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The  Trust  You  Have  Placed  in  Us 


”The  telephone  business  is  built  on  the  idea  of 

Lm - ^  Service . 4nd  the  principles  that  fiuide  our  ivork 

affect  the  lives  of  many  people.  If  e  are  printing  them  here  Itecause 
they  sinmi  important  to  eieryone  ivho  uses  the  telephone,  eivryone 
ivho  ivorks  for  the  business,  and  eivryone  tvho  has  invested  in  it."*"* 


FREDERICK  R.  K APPEL.  PreBident 
Amoriran  Tdophono  and  Telegraph  Company 


We  in  the  telephone  business  are  servants  of  the  public.  The  services  we 
perform  arc  necessary  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  arc  necessary  to  the 
building  of  our  nation  and  to  our  national  security.  Clearly,  vve  occupy  a  position 
of  great  public  trust. 

\Vc  are  also  trustees  for  the  savings  of  ever\'  individual  who  has  put  money  in 
the  business.  It  is  our  responsibility  that  the  business  shall  prosper. 

We  think  it  all-important  therefore  that  we  furnish  the  best  telephone  service 
it  is  in  our  power  to  provide — a  service  high  in  value  and  steadily  improving — at  a 
cost  to  the  user  that  will  always  lx:  as  low  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
business  in  go(xi  financial  health. 

The  success  of  the  business  depends  on  the  people  in  it.  To  serve  well  and 
prosper,  Bell  Telephone  Companies  must  attract  and  keep  capable  employees. 
They  must  Ix'  well  paid  and  have  opportunity  to  advance  in  accordance  with  ability. 
And  we  must  continually  develop  first-rate  leaders  for  the  future. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  always  our  duty  to  act  for  the  long  run.  Sound 
financing,  good  earnings,  reasonable  and  regular  dividends — these  are  all  long-term 
projects.  So  is  our  continual  research  to  find  better  means  for  giving  lx:tter  service. 
So  is  the  Iniilding  of  the  human  organization  and  character  on  which  good  service 
depends.  So  is  the  training  of  leaders.  In  all  our  undertakings,  the  long  view  is  essential. 

This  is  the  way  we  understand  the  trust  you  have  placed  in  us.  It  is  a  trust  that 
deserves,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  the  most  painstaking  care  we  can  give  it. 


Working  togothor  lo  bring  poopio  togothor 
BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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BOOKS  IN  REMEW 


Scholars  Trace  Ideas 
That  Won  Free  Speech 

By  Prof.  Koscoe  Ellard 


German  Nazis  and  Italian  Fas 


OverseasPress 


cists. 


New  TV  Series 


TOUR  THEORIES  OF  THE  PRESS. 
By  Fred  S.  Siebert,  Theodore  Peterson, 
and  Wilbur  Schramm.  Urbana,  III.: 
University  of  Illinois  Press.  153  pp. 
IS. 50. 


In  Venezuela  recently,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspaper  publisher 
told  me:  “What  we  need  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela  is  more  Gomez  .  .  . 
more  dictatorship,  if  you  like. 
Not  enough  of  our  people  want, 
or  are  ready  for  democracy,” 

In  Europe  six  weeks  ago,  a 
Polish  Communist  argued  with 
me;  “It  is  often  as  w’rong  to 
tell  the  masses  everything 
through  the  press  as  it  would  be 
tvTong  for  a  physician  to  con¬ 
fuse  and  frighten  his  patient 
with  facts  the  patient  could  not 
understand.  A  government  is 
for  its  people;  the  press  should 
serve  the  government,  not  em¬ 
barrass  it.” 


I  think  both  these  men  were 
sincere.  I’ve  heard  similar 
opinions  in  Korea,  in  Mexico, 
and  even  occasionally,  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York.  John  Mil- 
oon’s  majestic  argument  for  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom  in  his  “Areo- 
pagitica”  in  1644  assumed  that 
if  newspapers  and  books  be¬ 
came  an  open  marketplace  for 
ideas,  the  public  could  and 
would  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong — for  themselves  and 
for  their  government. 

Most  of  us  in  England,  Cana¬ 
da,  and  America  believe  that  is 
ultimately  true.  Yet  we  realize 
that  free  exchange  of  opinion, 
accurate  facts  in  understand¬ 
able  perspective  will,  like  the 
process  of  education  or  the 


NOLAN 

MELTEVATOR 


WORLD'S  MOST 
MODERN 
MELTING 
METHOD 


AUTOMATIC  POT  LOADING  UNIT 

•  Sov«  reload  ttm« 

•  No  monuol  looding 
•  No  KTop  bio 
KBEP  KOUIN^BUY  NOIAN 


treatment  for  tuberculosis,  re¬ 
quire  time.  From  mass  com¬ 
munication,  a  mass  public  can¬ 
not  winnow  the  truth  immedi¬ 
ately. 

And  therein  comes  the  rub 
for  impatient  leaders.  It  is  a 
rub  that  bothered  lucid  philo¬ 
sophers  from  Plato  to  Machi- 
avelli.  Even  after  Milton, 
Locke,  and  Hobbes  urged  a 
libertarian,  truth-giving  concept 
of  government,  books,  and 
press,  a  large  part  of  today’s 
world  clings  to  the  view  that 
wise  leader-philosophers  should 
tell  the  masses  what  a  “benev¬ 
olent”  few  think  is  good  for 
them. 

Perhaps  the  very  fact  that 
authoritarians  have  the  right  to 
present  their  view — or  have  it 
presented  for  them  —  conforms 
with  our  own  concept  of  an 
open  marketplace  for  ideas.  In 
any  event,  Fred  S.  Siebert  and 
Theodore  Peterson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  Wilbur 
Schramm  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  this  book,  explain  the 
growth  of  thought  that  pro¬ 
duced  authoritarian  govern¬ 
ment  and  an  authoritarian  press 
through  their  evolution  of  a 
libertarian  and  social  responsi¬ 
bility  principle  .  .  .  with  a  re¬ 
actionary  authoritarianism  of 
both  state  and  press  in  Com¬ 
munist  countries. 


To  me  it  seems  highly  useful  Men  Write 

to  encounter  books  like  this  that 
authentically  integrate  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  thought  with  the 
evolution  of  journalism.  Today’s 
arena  is  principally  a  tourna¬ 
ment  of  ideas.  The  minutia  of 
know-how  is  not  all  of  any  in¬ 
dustry  or  profession.  There  are 
plan  and  concept — and  a  liaison 
with  public  conviction  and  in¬ 
telligibility. 


“Four  Theories  of  the  Press” 
is  a  scholarly  and  illuminating 
summary  of  the  evolution  of 
thought  and  government  and 
journalism.  If  I  may  para¬ 
phrase  Lord  Bolingbroke  a  lit¬ 
tle,  it  is  interesting  and  easy  to 
write  good  laws  and  good  con¬ 
stitutions.  But  it  is  impractical 
to  contrive  either  laws  or  codes 
of  journalism  that  go  very  far 
ahead  of  the  thought  and  mores 
of  their  time.  An  evolution  of 
thought  and  an  appreciable  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  right  must 
come  first,  because  not  all  men 
are  either  wise  or  virtuous. 

These  authors  explain  the 
origin  and  the  procedure  of  au¬ 
thoritarian  government  and 
press,  of  libertarian  rule  and 
free  speech,  and  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  development  of  the  social- 
responsibility  maturing  of  lib¬ 
ertarianism — and  of  the  Soviet- 
totalitarian  rationale,  much  of 


We  did  not  achieve  free 
speech  by  either  Milton’s  Areo- 
pagitica  or  the  historic  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  Zenger  trial.  There 
first  had  to  come  a  public 
awareness  that  journalism  con¬ 
tained  responsible  practitioners 
— writers  and  publishers  of  edu¬ 
cation,  acumen  and  character. 
There  also  had  to  come  a  public 
awareness  that  a  free  press 
was  a  factor  that  democracy 
could  not  get  along  without. 
News  will  never  again  in  our 
lifetime  be  simple.  Nor  will  the 
tournament  of  ideas  in  the  con¬ 
flicting  concepts  of  government 
and  the  public  philosophy. 

Facts  are  the  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  armanments  and 
law,  of  science  and  business. 
And  the  common  denominator 
is  greater  than  any  one  of  its 
parts.  Among  these  facts  are 
those  that  show  our  free  press 
in  America,  our  “people’s  right 
to  know,”  is  ably  argued 
against  in  more  than  half  of 
the  world. 

It  is  well  to  know  how  that 
half  thinks  —  many  of  them 
quite  sincerely  —  to  be  able  to 
strengthen  constantly  our  own 
view.  A  basic  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  our  own,  Wilbur 
Schramm  points  out,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Marx  and  Mill. 

Both  wanted  the  “greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number”; 
both  to  “improve  society,”  But 
the  Soviets  would  improve  so¬ 
ciety,  on  the  Marxian  plan,  by 
subordinating  the  individual. 
Our  plan,  of  course,  concen¬ 
trates  on  improving  the  lot  of 
the  individual,  on  protecting  in¬ 
dividual  freedom. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the 
Soviet  press  will  obey  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  a  Promethean  few. 
Our  own  press  will  inform  the 
many,  in  the  libertarian  and 
social  responsibility  manner. 
And  the  full  analyses  of  each 


Present  or  former  foreign 
correspondents,  members  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  will  have  some  of  their 
outstanding  stories  featured  in 
a  new  television  film  series, 
“Exclusive!” 

Showing  of  the  first  of  the 
film  stories  was  at  the  club  Feb. 
11  under  sponsorship  of  Wayne 
Richardson,  club  president,  and 
George  T.  Shupert,  president  of 
ABC  Film  Syndication,  Inc. 

Bob  Considine,  INS  columnist 
and  foreign  correspondent, 
wrote  the  first  story,  ‘“The  .Man 
Who  Changed  Faces,”  an  au¬ 
thentic  adventure  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  underground.  The  thrill¬ 
ing  tale  reveals  for  the  first 
time  the  feats  of  a  member  of 
the  Norwegian  underground 
who  sacrificed  both  his  identity 
and  life  while  serving  as  i 
secret  agent  in  World  War  II. 

Succeeding  stories  in  the 
series,  filmed  on  location 
throughout  the  world,  were 
written  by  George  Herald, 
Helen  Zotos,  who  tells  the  story 
of  the  murder  of  coiTespondenl 
George  Polk  in  Greece;  Pierre 
Huss,  Larry  Blochman,  Hal 
Lehrman,  Bolek  Wierzbiansky, 
Eddy  Gilmore,  Frederic  Sond- 
em,  Frank  Jerome  Riley,  Mor¬ 
rill  Cody,  Maurice  De  Kobra, 
John  Wilhelm. 

Other  correspondents  will 
write  additional  stories  for  the 
series,  it  was  explained.  "Ei- 
elusive!”  is  produced  by  Radiant 
Productions,  Inc.,  for  ABC  Film 
Syndication,  Inc. 


.\N.4  Uixlales  Sliuly 

The  Association  of  Nationsi 
.\dvertisers.  New  York,  has 
issued  a  new  and  expanded  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  comprehensive  study 
“Magazine  Circulation  and 
Trends.”  The  report  covers 
years  1937  through  1955,  in¬ 
cludes  nine  additional  publica¬ 
tions  to  bring  the  total  to  W. 
and  for  the  first  time  presents 
data  on  subscriptions  in  arrears 
Review  copies  of  this  report  am 
available  upon  request. 


Geo.  Brothers  Dies 

Richmond, 

George  Raleigh  Brothers,  W' 
director  of  the  Bethleb® 


point  of  view — with  their  phil-  (Pa.)  Globe  Publishing  Co.  »n 
osophical  bases — is  the  burden  also  of  the  Press  Publiswng 
of  this  book.  It  is  clearly  and  Company,  Atlantic  City,  die 
rapidly  borne.  here  Feb.  12. 
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TELETYPE  CORPORATION 


Weitern  Ehctne  Company 


The  Chief  says  they  both  get  a  cap'T 


The  word  "Teletype”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  printed  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  made  by  the  Teletype 
Cotporation.  It  should  always  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  "T.”  If  you  are  unable  to 
use  the  complete  expression,  "Teletype 
printer,”  we’d  appreciate  your  using  the 
word  "teleprinter”  or  "teletypewriter.” 


The  word  "Teletypesetter”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  automatic  control 
equipment  for  typecasting  machines 
made  by  the  Teletypesetter  Corporation. 
So  please  always  spell  "Teletypesetter” 
with  a  capital'T.”  When  space  is  limited 
or  to  avoid  repetition,  you  may  find  it 
convenient  to  use  the  contraction,"  TTS.” 


TELETYPESEmR  CORPORATION 
2752  N.  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


4100  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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Precision  Plates  for  Black 
and  Color  Printing 


Uniform  precision  plates — every  time,  with  the  Goss 
Plate  Perfector  and  Tension  Miller.,  .with  a  smooth¬ 
ness  that  is  obtained  only  by  automatic  operation. 

Accurate  color  register,  directly  from  the  plate  image 
— for  finest  ROP  color,  is  assured  on  the  Tension  Miller 
...saves  time  in  registering  on  the  press.  Plates  are  reg¬ 
istered  before  pockets  are  milled. 

When  you  judge  and  choose  plate  casting  equip¬ 
ment — consider  all  these  modern  features:  fingertip  con¬ 
trols,  pneumatic  core  operation,  dial  thermostats,  timers 
for  action  sequences  and  solidification,  individual  water 
circuits,  simple  adjustments,  centralized  lubrication, 
minimum  maintenance,  safety! 

The  fixed  ring  on  the  core  assures  a  perfect  seal 
on  the  mat.  New  design  ribbing  produces 
strong  plates,  eliminating  sinks.  Massive 
arch  is  reinforced  with  heavy  interlock¬ 
ing  ribs. 

The  Plate  Perfector  and  the  Goss 
Tension  Miller  are  designed  for  integral 
operations  or  for  operation  as  individual  machines. 

For  the  finest  and  the  strongest  stereotype  plates 
— choose  Goss. 


LEADING  PUBLISHERS 

Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star 
*(2)  Stockton  (Calif.)  Daily  Record 
*Le  Petit  Journal,  Montreal,  Canada 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  A  World 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera 
‘Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer 
Sidney  (Ohio)  News 


GOSS  PLATE  PERFECTORS  AND  TENSION 

Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record  A  Courier-Tribune 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion 
Arlington  Heights  (III.)  Paddock  Publications 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche  A  Journal 
Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle 


MILLERS  FOR  ADVANCED  DESIGN 

Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel 

Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin 

Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ardmoreite 

Kewanee  (III.)  Star-Courier 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  A  Advocate 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 

‘Also  use  Goss  Tension  Miller 


IN  ADDITION,  THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  ORDERED  GOSS  TENSION  MILLERS: 

West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  A  Times  •  Corpus  Christ!  (T ex.)  Caller  A  Times  •  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  A  Times  Herald  •  Vancouver  (B.C)  Sv" 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  A  Times  •  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  •  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune  •  Mexico  City  (Mexico)  Excelsiot 


PRINTING 

5601  WEST  3IST  STREET 


PRESS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  SO.  ILLINOIS 


Edwin  C.  Hill, 
72,  Famous 
Reporter,  Dies 

Edwin  C.  Hill,  72,  who  won 
national  fame  as  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the  New 
York  Shh  and  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator  on  “The  Human  Side 
of  the  News,”  died  Feb.  12  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  he 
was  spending  the  Winter. 

Mr.  Hill  obtained  his  first 
newspaper  job  in  1!)01  on  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
he  became  a  space  writer  for 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1904. 
He  left  the  Sun  in  192.3  to 
enter  the  motion  picture  field, 
but  returned  in  1927.  He  in¬ 
terviewed  approximately  1,000 
prominent  persons  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  including  many  world 
ligures. 

The  Edwin  C.  Hill  byline  ap¬ 
peared  over  stories  about  many 
famous  murders  (he  witnessed 
the  killing  of  Stanford  White 
by  Harry  K.  Thaw),  political 
campaigns  and  great  events. 

Throughout  his  radio  career, 
Mr.  Hill  continued  to  regard 
himself  primarily  as  a  reporter. 


OVER  THE  TOP  went  the  Indianapolis  Community  Chest  campaign  for 
the  first  time  since  1949.  The  chairman  of  the  drive,  Willard  C.  Wor¬ 
cester,  vIcepresIdent  of  Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  all  smiles  giving 
his  report. 


PR  for  Electronics 

Phii.adei.phia 
Edward  P.  Case,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman,  has  been 
appointed  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Burroughs  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  Research  Center  at 
Paoli,  Pa.  This  position  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accelerate  the  flow 
of  electronics  information  to 
the  press. 


Joseph  Brewer  Dies 

Waycross,  Ga. 

Joseph  H.  Brewer,  50,  head 
of  the  publications  section  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration,  died  here  Feb.  10 
while  on  a  field  trip.  He  was 
a  former  feature  picture  editor 
for  the  As.«ociated  Press  in  Hew 
York  and  Washington. 


Ohio  Group  Plans 
For  Silver  Jubilee 

Columbus,  0. 

.\s  the  last  sessions  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association’s 
1957  convention  were  being  con¬ 
cluded,  officers  and  trustees  of 
the  association  initiated  plans 
for  the  silver  anniversary  con¬ 
vention  here  Feb.  6,  7  and  8, 
1958. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Canton,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  as- 
.sociation  which  includes  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  in  Ohio. 

Don  C.  Orwig,  Napoleon 
Northwest  Netvs,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Buckeye  Press 
Association  and  Mr.  Strong  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  affiliate  organization, 
Ohio  Newspaper  Services. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  Cincinnati 
Knquirer,  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ONA  Board  of  Tru.s- 
tees. 

A  testimonial  certificate  was 
presented  to  Ed.  M.  Martin, 
former  executive  director  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
who  has  retired. 
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Editors  and  publishers  find  the  Ayer  Directory  up  to  date,  compact,  handy  — a  unique  one-volume  reference 
library.  Indispensable  in  planning  newspaper  promotions,  studying  facts  about  competitive  printed  media. 


MORE  FACTS  FASTER 

with  the  bigger-than-ever 
1957  AYER  DIRECTORY 

89th  Annual  Edition 


1550  pages  . . .  700,000  “live”  facts  con¬ 
densed.  classified  and  cross-indexed  for 
easy,  instant  use! 

NEW!  Pacts  about  400  new  publica¬ 
tions  not  in  1956  edition 

NEW!  Thousands  of  changes  in  exist¬ 
ing  publications 

new  !  Comprehensive  airline  maps  of 
U.  S.  and  Canada 

new  !  Preliminary  Census  Reports  for 
Canada  (first  since  1951!) 

NEW!  Tabulations  reset  for  easier 
reading 

In  no  other  volume  can  you  find  up- 
to-date  information  about 

21,000  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
9300  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
«ates  and  its  territories,  Canada, 
«nama,  Bermuda  and  the  Philippines. 
Names,  addresses,  subscription  rates, 
^s,  circulation  figures,  names  of  ed¬ 
itors  and  publishers. 

Plus  essential  information  concern¬ 
ing  railroads  and  airlines;  farm  in¬ 


comes,  values,  acreages:  motor  vehicle 
registrations:  TV,  radio  set  owner¬ 
ships;  telephone  installations,  etc. 

Weekly  newspapers,  listed  by  exact 
I(x:ations.  with  information  about  pop¬ 
ulation,  circulation,  ownership. 

Publications  that  reach  groups  with 
special  interests,  hobbies,  religions,  etc. 

Reserve  your  copy  now.  This  invalua¬ 
ble  one-volume  reference  library  saves 
hours  of  research.  Published  as  a 
service  to  those  who  need  extensive,  ac¬ 
curate,  reliable  information  on  peri(xli- 
cals,  etc.  Edition  limited — $30  (postpaid 
within  U.  S.).  Order  from  N.  W.  AYER 
&  SON,  INC.,  Dept.  E,  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Square.  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  those  who 
ordered  the  1956  edition;  our  regrets 
to  those  whose  orders  came  too  late  to 
fill.  Last  yeafs  edition  was  sold  out 
earlier  than  usual,  despite  the  largest 
printing  in  history.  So  please  order 
your  1957  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 
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New  Library  Service 

Clippings  Microfilmed, 
Prints  Made  in  Jiffy 

By  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 

Librarian,  Courier  •Journal  &  Louisville  Times 


A  new  library  system  for 
making  prints  of  any  clippings 
now  on  microfilm  was  started 
recently  in  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  library. 

On  inspection  of  our  clippings 
we  knew  some  time  ago  we 
would  have  to  start  a  micro¬ 
film  project,  in  order  to  rescue 
and  preserve  the  historical  data 
contained  in  clipping  files.  The 
clippings  of  the  1920-30  periods 
had  already  turned  dark  brown 
and  were  cracking  at  the  folds. 
Those  of  the  1940’s  are  now 
light  brown  and  many  clippings 
of  1950-51  have  started  to 
brown  at  the  edges.  It  would 
not  have  been  long  before  the 
older  clippings  would  be  just 
plain  ‘dust.’ 

We  knew  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  New  York  Times 
microfilm  projects,  but  we 
hesitated  about  starting  our 
project  until  it  were  possible  to 
make  enlarged  prints  quickly 
from  microfilm  in  our  own  li¬ 
brary.  There  are  machines  on 
the  market  whereby  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  prints  from  micro¬ 
film  but  these  methods  were  ob¬ 
jectionable  for  our  purposes  for 
various  reasons. 

Reader  Aadpted 

On  my  recommendation  for 
modifications  on  the  Griscombe 
Reader  and  with  the  aid  of  Don 
Henry,  Haloid  representative; 
Leonard  Glueck  and  Dick 
Schmidt,  MicroPhoto,  Inc.;  Don¬ 
ald  Dissly  and  James  Deaconson 
of  our  research  engineers  depart¬ 
ment,  we  had  the  first  dry-run 
demonstration  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  building  last  Aug.  29. 

The  prints  are  made  with  the 
use  of  xerography  (dry  print) 
equipment,  using  as  an  enlarger 
the  Griscombe  Reader.  In  order 
to  make  the  reader  adaptable 
to  our  system  we  covered  the 
reading  screen  and  mounted  the 
reader  on  a  box-type  darkroom, 
which  holds  the  xerography  tray 
to  make  the  image.  It  then  be¬ 
came  possible  to  make  the  print 
desired,  which  was  already 
shown  on  the  reading  screen,  by 
raising  the  mirror  at  the  base 
of  the  reader,  thereby  producing 
a  reversed  image  suitable  for 
xerography  printing. 

In  other  words,  a  quick  change 


by  use  of  the  same  machine 
from  reader  to  enlarger,  with¬ 
out  having  to  relocate  material 
to  be  printed  by  using  two  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  equipment. 

Other  modifications  to  the 
reader  recommended  to  speed 
the  job  would  be  a  lever  handle 
for  raising  the  mirror  and  two 
reels  installed  on  the  top  of 
the  reader  so  as  to  take  roll 
film.  This  is  a  temporary  library 
system  until  such  time  as  the 
manufacturers  come  out  with 
the  ideal  set-up,  but  the  beauty 
of  it  is,  it  works.  We  can  make 
a  print  in  two  minutes.  We  hope 
manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
cut  this  time  to  a  few  seconds. 

The  advantages  in  being  able 
to  make  prints  by  this  library 
system  are: 

1.  We  will  not  need  many 
readers. 

2.  We  will  not  have  to  keep 
outcharge  records. 

3.  Clippings  will  not  get  lost 
as  the  film  never  leaves  the  li¬ 
brary. 

4.  Mistakes  are  less  likely  to 
be  made  by  writers. 

6.  Saves  the  writer  time  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  have  to  copy 
in  longhand. 

6.  We  use  plain  copypaper  for 
making  prints. 

7.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
writers  to  spend  hours  reading 
from  a  reader. 

8.  We  have  the  advantage  of 
making  prints  right  in  the  li¬ 
brary  without  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals  and  special 
plumbing. 

500,000  Clips  on  Film 

Last  September  we  started 
mircofilming  clippings  in  our 
library  and  to  date  we  have 
more  than  76,000  clippings  on 
film.  We  expect  to  film  600,000 
clippings  the  first  year.  Those 
being  filmed  are  on  a  selective 
basis,  such  as  prominent  dead 
people  and  “dead”  subjects,  but 
eventually  will  include  live  ma¬ 
terial.  This  system  keeps  our 
files  from  tightening-up  at  spots. 
However,  it  will  not  release  any 
filing  cabinets,  now  in  use,  be¬ 
cause  the  space  saved  is  needed 
for  current  material  and  clip¬ 
pings  of  temporary  value,  which 
will  never  be  filmed. 

The  files  of  clippings  being 


filmed  are  all  culled  and  weeded, 
thus,  eliminating  duplicate  news 
releases  that  appeared  in  both 
our  papers,  material  with  no 
historic  value,  and  previous  er¬ 
rors  in  filing.  This  not  only  cuts 
down  on  filming  costs,  but  also 
saves  time  in  research. 

The  advantages  of  microfilm¬ 
ing  clippings  are; 

1.  Filing  space — Each  drawer 
containing  50-inches  of  clippings 
is  reduced  to  3-inches. 

2.  Floor  space — Fifteen  square 
feet  of  additional  floor  space 
was  needed  each  year.  This  will 
be  eliminated. 

3.  Filing  cabinets  —  No  new 
ones  needed  for  a  good  many 
years.  Formerly  purchased  five 
new  cabinets  each  year. 

4.  Clippings  are  always  in 
chronological  order. 

5.  Clippings  do  not  have  to 
be  unfolded  and  refolded  for 
viewing. 

6.  Approximately  lOO  clip¬ 
pings  on  any  subject  can  he 
viewed  on  each  jacket,  thereby 
making  quicker  research. 

7.  Eklitorials  are  filmed  and 
placed  in  jackets  separately 
from  news  clippings. 

8.  Obits  and  clippings  con¬ 
taining  biographical  data  are 
filmed  separately  from  day-to- 
day  news  clippings,  thus,  saving 
time  for  this  type  research. 

With  the  mircofilm  clipping 
project  we  are  permanently  pre¬ 
serving  historical  and  important 
files  for  future  use.  When  the 
time  comes  that  copyrights  held 
on  these  historical  writings  are 
released,  then,  mircofilm  copies 
of  any  subject  on  film  would  be¬ 
come  available  for  purchase  by 
other  libraries.  This  would  also 
be  a  tremendous  aid  to  other 
newspaper  publishers,  not  now 
having  clipping  files,  but  desir¬ 
ous  of  building  a  good  library. 

• 

Ski  School  Added 
To  Winter  Promotions 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  first  annual  Learn-to-Ski 
School,  sponsored  by  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express,  started 
with  several  hundred  students 
enrolled.  The  chief  instructor  is 
Franz  Elsigan,  a  former  Olym¬ 
pic  skier.  In  connection  with  the 
school,  a  weekly  series  of  how 
to  ski  articles  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  sports  pages.  They 
are  written  by  Hugh  Erb,  staff 
sportswriter. 

The  ski  school  is  the  newest 
winter  sports  promotion  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Courier-Express. 
The  paper  also  promotes  the 
Western  New  York  Speed  Skat¬ 
ing  Championships  and  a  Bas¬ 
ketball  Foul-Shooting  Tourney. 
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Sat.  Paper 
Nourished  bv 
Baby  Formula 

By  Gilbert  Gardner 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Heightened  reader  interest 
and  a  consequent  circulation 
builder  for  the  afternoon  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror  Is  a  Saturday  sec¬ 
ond  front-page  feature  run 
under  the  logo  “new  arrivals.” 

For  some  time  the  Mirror  has 
been  publishing  each  Saturday 
a  layout  of  infants  born  at  Al¬ 
toona  hospital  during  the  prior 
week.  The  “thumbnail  (6-pica) 
pictures  are  numbered  for  iden¬ 
tification. 

According  to  the  Mirrors 
managing  editor,  Herman  S. 
Reifsnyder,  a  veteran  of  more 
than  40  years  with  the  paper, 
the  babies’  pictures  serve  a  dual 
role.  First,  they  create  goodwill 
for  the  Mirror  among  youufr 
parents  and  the  relatives  of  the 
children  pictured. 

Second,  the  weekly  layout 
sparks  the  sale  of  a  Saturday 
edition,  which  traditionally  calls 
for  items  of  special  reader-in¬ 
terest. 

“The  results  have  been  most 
gratifying,”  Mr.  Reifsnyder 
said. 

The  pictures  are  taken  at  the 
hospital,  by  a  member  of  the 
hospital’s  public  relations  staff 
The  Mirror  then  makes  the  cuts 

For  speed  in  make-up  and  to 
avoid  delay  in  getting  into  print 
with  the  newcomers’  pictures, 
the  Mirror  uses  last  names 
only,  even  if  the  first  names 
are  known.  Using  the  hospital 
technique  of  labeling  the  babies 
by  the  parents’  last  names,  the 
cutline  states:  “Recently 
babies  at  Altoona  hospital, 
shown  according  to  number, 
are:  1.  Infant  Conrad;  2,  In¬ 
fant  Palmer,  etc. 

The  pictures  are  usually 
grouped  five  across  the  3-«o.- 
umn  space,  6  to  8  inches  deep 


40,000  Extra  Sales 

St.  Paul,  Minn 
Over  40,000  extra  copies  of 
its  special  “Winter  Carnival 
Souvenir”  edition  were  soW 
through  regular  outlets  and  ^ 
mail  by  the  St.  Paul-Dispat» 
Pioneer  Press,  according  to  » 
final  tally  by  Circulation  W' 
rector  Ivan  Sundberg. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years,  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


ALTHOUGH  heart  disease  is  our  nation’s  greatest 
health  problem,  we  can  face  it  today  with  increas¬ 
ing  hope  and  confidence.  Through  research,  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  about  the  heart  and  its  functions 
has  been  accumulated. 

As  studies  continue,  there  is  every  justification  to 
anticipate  further  advances  in  diagnosis,  treatment . . . 
and  perhaps  even  prevention  ...  of  various  diseases 
affecting  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

While  heart  disease  is  a  challenge  to  medical  re¬ 
search,  it  is  also  a  challenge  to  you.  If  you  are  in¬ 
formed  about  the  heart,  you  can  help  protect  your 
own  and  the  hearts  of  your  relatives  and  friends.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  may  help  you  to  know 
your  heart  better  .  .  .  and  give  it  the  care  it  deserves. 


heart  can  repair  itself  with  care  and  treatment.  In 
these  cases,  a  person  may  usually  resume  normal 
activities.  Even  when  there  are  serious  complications, 
patients  can  often  recover  if  the  heart  is  helped  to  heal 
itself.  In  fact,  four  out  of  five  of  those  who  withstand 
their  first  coronary  attack  recover  and  continue  to 
work  full  time  for  many  years. 


Are  overweight  and  emotional  tension 
bad  for  the  heart? 

Yes  .  .  .  overweight  taxes  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
according  to  many  scientific  studies.  So,  try  to  keep 
your  weight  about  equal  to  what  you  should  have 
weighed  between  ages  25  and  30.  Emotional  upsets 
can  make  your  heart  beat  faster  and  your  blood  pres¬ 
sure  go  up. 


Is  the  heart  strong  and  durable? 

Yes  .  .  .  the  healthy  heart  is  one  of  the  strongest 
organs  in  the  body  and  it  has  remarkable  reserves  of 
strength.  Despite  its  immense  task,  a  healthy  heart 
can  be  nearly  as  eflicient  as  the  years  advance  as  it  is 
at  age  20.  Even  at  the  older  ages,  a  healthy  heart  is 
fully  capable  of  meeting  the  body’s  needs. 


•Can  people  with  heart  disease 
lighten  the  heart’s  work? 

Yes  ...  if  they  learn  how  to  care  for  an  impaired 
heart.  Plenty  of  rest,  protection  against  infection, 
proper  diet,  and  avoidance  of  hurry,  worry  and  strenu¬ 
ous  activities  can  all  help  the  affected  heart  to  carry 
on.  Of  course,  treatment  given  by  your  doctor  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  patient  himself  can  do  most  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  heart. 


•  Can  you  do  anything  to  keep  your 
heart  in  good  shape? 

Yes . . .  you  can  protect  your  heart  by  avoiding  sudden 
or  prolonged  exertion,  watching  your  diet,  avoiding 
overweight,  and  by  getting  the  sleep  and  rest  you  need. 
You  should  also  have  a  medical  examination  every 
year.  Then  if  heart  trouble  is  found,  prompt  treatment 
may  control  it  and  make  possible  a  long  and  nearly 
normal  way  of  life. 


•  Is  heart  disease  more  prevalent  now? 

No  .  .  .  not  when  you  consider  these  facts:  (1)  more 
people  are  living  longer  and  reaching  ages  when  the 
heart’s  endurance  naturally  ebbs;  (2)  heart  ailments 
are  diagnosed  now  with  greater  accuracy,  whereas  in 
the  past  many  deaths  actually  caused  by  heart  disease 
were  blamed  on  other  causes. 


•Are  all  heart  attacks  serious? 

Not  necessarily  .  .  .  because  some  are  mild  and  the 
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OiliKr’G  “E-Day”  and 

J-Zdlly  o  Odlt/L  y  regular  “traffic  shampoos.” 

T-i  g  f-p  II  “E-Day”  means  Enforcement 

EjXPCrt  1  a  Iks  E«st  year  Mr.  Froehlich 

_  convinced  police  officials  to  set 

^  I  aside  one  day  when  all  available 

A  O  IT  OllC^tJ  police  would  be  on  duty  to  nab 

Bi’FFAlo,  Y.  traffic  violators. 

About  300  police  chiefs  from 
all  over  New  Y'ork  State  sat 
back  and  listened  as  reporter  ® 

told  them  how 
to  cut  traffic 
deaths. 

The  reporter  Day 
was  Walter 
Froehlich  of  the 
Buffalo  Cour¬ 
ier-Express.  He 
addressed  the 
police  chiefs’ 
session  at  the 
annual  meeting  police. 

of  the  New  fic  officers  patrolling  the  city. 
State  Association  of  they  are  concentrated  in  groups 
convention  here  last  at  dangerous  intersections  and 
arrest  scores  of  violators. 

Mr.  Froehlich’s  poignant  in¬ 
terview 

car  had  just  struck  and  killed 
a  child  has  been  reprinted  in 
house  organs, 

and  insurance  company  pamph¬ 
lets.  It  has  been  t . 1 

into  several  foreign  languages. 


E-Day  ..  access  President  Eisenhower’s  recentlj 

many  stories  m  announced  People  to  People  pro 

the  weeks  preceding  “E-Day,”  gram  designed  to  foster  inter 

warning  motorists  to  drive  care-  national  understanding  through 

fully.  The  actual  date  of  “E-  private,  non-governmental  con- 

was  not  revealed  in  ad-  tacts, 

vance.  The  day  was  .Tuly  3.  A  Fine  Arts  committee  i; 

record  number  of  summonses  headed  by  David  E.  Finley, 

were  issued.  But  Buffalo  made  former  director  of  the  National 

it  through  the  holiday  weekend  B.  H.  Bidder  Gallery  of  Art.  Dr.  Finley  said 

without  a  traffic  death.  -  Mr.  Bidder  will  be  named  chair- 

His  suggestion  for  “sham-  -Moroccan  Papers’  man  of  a  Fine  Arts  subcommk- 

poos”  is  used  regularly  by  Personnel  Changes  whose  mission  will  be  thf 

Instead  of  having  traf-  Rabat  Morocco  knowledge 

,  UABAI,  Morocco  American  art  through  color 

The  three  English-languap  ^f  native 

weeklies  in  Morocco  began  the  ^masterpieces. 

a  staff  reshuf-  ..AU-oadv  Mr.  Bidder  and  hii 
fie.  The  Tangier  Gazette  s  edi-  ^  t  ,„ntri- 

y .  -  u  ••  T"’  betion  to  the  knowledge  ol 

with  a  driver  whose  join  the  American  Forces  pa-  American  art  throughout  the 

per  the  .1/inarcf,  in  Casablanca.  ^  their  photo- 

assistant  editor  Erie  ^ing  of  paintings,"  Dr. 

safetv  journals  Gifford,  switched  over  to  be- 

.  h-  come  the  Minaret’s  correspond-  committee  ii 

translated  angier.  scheduled  to  hold  its  first  meet- 

Their  places  on  the  Gazette  -  n-  v-  .  t:.„u  io 

have  been  filled  by  William  '"S'"  '' »sh'"Kt«n  Feb.  18. 

Bird,  who  is  now  the  editor  and  * 

is  al.so  correspondent  in  Tan-  Daily  lo  Co-Spoiisor 

gier  of  the  \ew  York  Times,  Xi^ian  Sliulv  Toiir 

and  by  Hooker  A.  Doolittle,  a  '  „ 

long-term  AP  man.  .  Portland,  Ore 

Alan  Jensen  has  resigned  The  Oregonian  plans  to  co- 
from  the  editorship  of  the  sponsor,  with  the  orld  At- 
I”  Moroccayi  Courier,  an  American  fairs  Council  of  Oregon,  an 

E  commercial  weekly  published  in  .'^sian  study  tour  of  15  persons 

Casablanca  by  Arthur  Eosett,  headed  by  Dr.  Frank  Munk,  p> 
i-  and  his  place  has  been  taken  litical  science  professor  at  Rew 
by  Stephen  O.  Hughes,  former-  College. 

Mr.  Hechinger  assigned  .Alice  ly  of  the  Continental  Dai'ii  The  8o-day  tour,  with  a 

Murray  to  write  a  .series  that  Mail  in  Paris,  the  Siindag  Ghib-  limited  membership,  will  cost 

Zi  of  Libya  and  the  Tangier  $222-')  and  will  leave  from  New 

Gazette.  Mr.  Hughes  al.so  rep-  A  ork  City  on  June  14. 
resents  AP  and  the  London  Ob-  la  all  countries  to  be  visited 
server  in  Morocco,  television,  there  will  be  conferences  and 
.Africa  Economic  News.  interviews  with  local  leaders. 

visits  to  newspaper  offices,  uni- 
versifies,  industries,  economic 
and  technical  projects. 


Froehlich 


A’oik 
T  owms 
w'eek. 

For  three  years  Mr.  Froehlich 
has  covered  the  safety  and 
traffic  beat.  In  that  time  he  has 
become  an  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  on  accident  prevention 
and  safety  methods. 

“A  man  would  have  to  be 
some  kind  of  expert,”  Mr. 

Froehlich  wryly  observed,  “to 
get  up  before  300  police  chiefs 
and  tell  them  how  to  run  their 
departments.” 

Actually,  Mr.  Froehlich’s  mes¬ 
sage  boiled  down  to  one  thing: 
close  cooperation  with  newspa¬ 
pers  can  help  police  cut  the  aid  has 
accident  rate. 

Mr.  Froehlich  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cident  reporter.  H,i  is  a  safety 
reporter  who  tells  readers  how 
to  avoid  accidents  and  tells  of¬ 
ficials  how  to  improve  driving 
conditions.  started  Feb.  10  under  the  head- 

„  „  ,  r.  .  ing  “Inside  Our  Schools”.  Miss 

2  Regular  Features 

Murray  has  no  instructions  ex- 

Working  under  City  Editor  cept  to  “report  what  she  sees”. 
James  F.  Schrader,  Mr.  Froeh-  ^r.  Hechinger  said. 


^  Minneapolis  Sninlay 
Trih  Goes  lo  20e 

MiNNFAPOU:= 
The  price  of  the  .Minneapolif 
Sundug  Tribune  will  he  im 
creased  to  2f  c.  in  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area  Feb.  L 
The  increase  affects  both  the 
home  carrier  delivery  price  and 
the  street  seller  or  news  dealer 
HH  price. 

Sunday  Tribune  readers  out- 
Oregon  Twin  Cities  area  have 

I  xT  f  been  paying  20c.  per  copy  since 
educa°  11152.  The  pi  ice  of  the  Sundaj 
anager.  Tribune  to  Twin  City  met^ 
Journal  politan  readers  has  been  1*"^ 
sirce  1048. 
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"Our  experience  with 
the  SCAN-A-SiZER” 


by  Q.  E.  Beauge,  Executive  Editor 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 


“If  your  advertisers  arc  in  the  habit  of  using  art  clipped 
from  magazines  or  catalogs;  if  you  use  wire  service 
photos;  if  you  are  sometimes  forced  to  use  old  or  faded 
photo  copy,  then  Fairchild’s  new  Scan-A-Sizer  could 
prove  the  most  valuable  unit  in  \  our  plant.  That’s  what 
we  discovered  during  a  year  of  careful  testing. 

“Our  machine  will  engrave  either  6.5  or  (S.5  screen  just 
by  a  flip  of  the  switch.  It  produces  engravings  from  a 
half-column  to  a  full  tabloid  or  one-half  standard  news¬ 
paper  page  .  .  .  enlarging  or  reducing  from  original  copy 
as  required. 

“Take  wire  ser\  ice  photos  .  .  .  they  come  in  odd  sizes 
as  to  column  width  . . .  but  no  cropping  is  necessary.  We 
just  put  them  on  the  Scan-.\-Sizer,  set  the  dial  for  the 
size  desired,  and  the  machine  delivers  the  right-size 
engraving.  And  that  isn’t  all:  the  Scan-.\-Sizer  enlarges 
or  reduces  without  the  loss  of  detail  resulting  from  photo¬ 
copying;  it  offers  a  selection  of  screens;  it  offers  new 
possibilities  for  tonal  compensation. 


“A  year  of  the  unique  convenience  and  economy  of 
the  Scan-A-Sizer  has  sold  us  100%  on  this  new  machine. 
And  it  functions  with  all  the  reliability  we’ve  come  to 
depend  on  in  the  time-proven  Scan-A-Graver  models.” 


•  For  full  information  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer,  address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00-43A2. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Definition  of  Newspaper 
For  Sales  Tax  Exemption 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Judgment  against  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
enjoining  the  collectk>n  of  a 
sales  tax  from  the  Miami 
Springs  and  Hialeah  (Fla.) 
Shopper  Advertiser,  was  re¬ 
versed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  state.  (90  So.2d  295) 

A  tax  of  “3%  of  the  sales 
price  of  each  item  or  article  of 
tangible  personal  property  when 
sold  at  retail”  was  imposed  un¬ 
der  the  1955  Florida  statutes. 
Newspapers  were  specifically 
exempted  from  the  tax. 

This  Shopper  Advertiser  is 
distributed  free.  It  has  no  mast¬ 
head  carrying  the  name  of  the 
publisher  or  editor,  the  circula¬ 
tion  or  place  of  publication.  In 
one  issue  of  12  pages,  one  full 
page  only  carried  local  news. 

Aside  from  household  hints, 
recipes  and  advice  to  parents, 
filling  approximately  one  other 
page,  the  remaining  pages  were 
devoted  entirely  to  advertising. 
In  another  issue  one  page  out 
of  16  was  devoted  to  local  news 
and  the  other  15  to  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Elements  of  a  Newspaper 

In  a  somewhat  similar  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  state  several  years 
before  the  state  comptroller 
had  ruled,  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  sales  tax  statute  of  1949, 
as  follows: 

“In  order  to  constitute  a 
newspaper  the  publication  must 
contain  at  least  the  following 
elements:  (a)  It  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  stated  short  intervals 
(usually  daily  or  weekly);  (b) 
It  must  not,  when  its  succes¬ 
sive  issues  are  put  together, 
constitute  a  book;  (c)  It  must 
be  intended  for  circulation 
among  the  general  public;  (d) 
It  must  contain  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  reports  of  cur¬ 
rent  events.  Sales  of  magazines 
or  periodicals  are  taxable.” 

At  that  time  a  newsstand 
owner  in  Miami  City  sought  a 
declaratory  decree  that  under 
this  ruling  of  the  comptroller 
such  magazines  as  Life,  Time, 
Netuswe-ek,  United  States  News, 
Saturday  .Evening  Post  and 
similar  periodicals  were  news¬ 
papers  and  exempt  from  this 
tax. 

In  its  refusal  to  grant  this 
exemption,  the  Florida  court 


then  said, 

“The  provision  .  .  .  exempt¬ 
ing  newspapers  .  .  .  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  natural,  plain  and 
ordinary  significance  of  the 
‘newspaper’ — the  understanding 
of  the  word  ‘newspaper’  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  common  usage  —  and 
did  not  refer  to  or  comprehend 
magazines  or  periodicals.  Words 
of  common  usage,  when  used  in 
a  statute,  should  be  construed 
in  their  plain  and  ordinary  sig¬ 
nificance  and  not  in  a  technical 
sense.” 

Earlier  Authority 

As  authority  for  its  decision 
the  court  cited  two  other  defini¬ 
tions,  one  by  the  Washington 
State  court  in  relation  to  the 
Seattle  Star,  that,  “A  news¬ 
paper  in  the  popular  acceptance 
of  the  word  is  published  at  reg¬ 
ular  stated  intervals,  containing 
among  other  things  the  current 
news,  or  the  news  of  the  day. 

“'The  principal  distinguishing 
feature  of  a  newspaper  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  statute,  in 
our  opinion,  is  that  it  be  a  pub¬ 
lication,  appearing  at  regular 
interv’als  or  almost  regular  in¬ 
tervals  at  short  periods  of  time, 
as  daily  or  weekly,  usually  in 
sheet  form,  and  containing 
news,  that  is.  reports  of  hap¬ 
penings  of  recent  occurrence  of 
a  varied  character,  such  as 
political,  social,  moral,  religious 
and  other  subjects  of  a  similar 
nature,  local  or  foreign,  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  information  of  the 
general  reader.” 

The  second  and  more  recent 
definition  referred  to  by  the 
Florida  court  was  by  a  Mon¬ 
tana  court  of  the  Nashua 
(Mont.)  Free  Press:  “In  ordi¬ 
nary  understanding  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  a  publication,  usually  in 
sheet  form,  intended  for  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  and  published 
regularly  at  short  intervals, 
containing  intelligence  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  new’s  of  general 
interest.” 

In  addition  to  these  refer¬ 
ences.  the  Florida  court  cited  a 
definition  by  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  as  to  w’hat  a  news¬ 
paper  was  not. 

“There  is  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  City  of  Highland 
Park  a  weekly  newspaper  des¬ 
ignated  on  the  cover  as  High¬ 
land  Park  News.  Copies  with 


advertising  matter  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  same  news  content,  but 
with  a  cover  bearing  the  title, 
Highwood  News  are  distributed 
to  the  homes  of  Highwood  by  a 
resident  employee  of  the  print¬ 
ing  company. 

“The  facts  show  that  the  pa¬ 
per  partakes  more  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  handbill  or  circular 
for  the  benefit  of  its  advertisers 
than  a  newspaper  and  that  no 
newspaper  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  was  published  in 
the  city  of  Highwood.” 

Its  Principal  Purpose 

In  conclusion  the  Florida 
court  held  the  Shopper  Adver¬ 
tiser  not  within  the  exemption 
of  newspapers  in  the  sales  tax 
statute,  saying: 

“While  it  is  true  that  the 
Shopper  Advertiser  complies 
with  the  minimum  requirements 
for  a  newspaper  established  by 
the  Comptroller  in  his  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  Sales 
Tax  Act,  this  fact  is  not  con¬ 
trolling  on  the  question  of 
whether  a  publication  is  in  fact 
a  newspaper. 

“The  Shopper  Advertiser  un¬ 
questionably  has  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  the  advertising  of 
business  concerns  in  the  area 
and  not  the  dissemination  of 
news.  It  is  in  practical  effect 
simply  an  advertising  give¬ 
away  even  though  the  modicum 
of  local  news  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  found  in  newspapers  is 
included.” 

U.  of  Maryland  Opens 
Journalism  Building 

College  Park,  Md. 

A  Journalism  Building  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  was 
opened  this  week.  The  building, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  .$350,000, 
contains  classrooms,  photo  lab¬ 
oratories,  offices  for  student 
publications  and  a  room  for 
presses  which  will  be  bought 
later. 

Maryland  University  has  had 
a  department  of  journalism  for 
almost  10  years.  This  semester, 
159  students  are  enrolled  in  its 
classes,  taught  by  a  faculty  of 
six  full-time  instructors,  two 
who  teach  part-time,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visiting  newsmen  from 
Washington  and  Baltimore  who 
are  guest  lecturers.  Alfred  Cro¬ 
well  heads  the  department 
whose  complete  title  is,  “School 
of  Journalism  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations.” 

• 

Snlada  Names  SSC&B 

The  Salada  Tea  Company  has 
appointed  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.  as  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Salada  Tea  in 
the  U.S.  effective,  June  1. 


NEW  POSf — James  B.  Stickity, 
who  started  out  in  1924  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Providence  (R.  I.| 
Journal,  is  now  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Journal  and  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  for  administration  for  IS 
years. 


MOVING  UP— Edwin  P.  Your9 
becomes  general  manager  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.  A  Cornell  graduate, 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun  when 
he  left  to  become  a  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  executive  in  I9ht. 


First  Extra  in  Years 

Palo  Alto,  Calif 

A  plane  crash  at  nearby 
Mountain  View  just  as  the 
regular  press  run  was  nearing 
its  end  resulted  in  the  first 
Palo  Alto  Times  extra  in  15 
years.  The  completely  remads 
page  one  with  a  six  column 
crash  photo  brought  sales  >t 
the  fringe  of  the  crowd  about 
the  crash  scene  as  well  as  points 
over  a  wide  area. 
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Through  The  Slough.  This  75-ton  gasoline  “splitter”  was  made  by  U.  S.  Steel’s 
Consolidated  Western  Steel  Division  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  so  huge  that  it  had  to  be 
shipped  on  a  sea-going  barge  through  an  old  slough  (tidal  creek)  that  hadn't  been  used  for 
50  years  and  was  specially  dredged  out  for  the  journey. 


12  Ton  Stainless  Steel  Propeller,  a 

typical  Great  Lakes  ore  boat  will  de¬ 
velop  about  4,000  horsepower.  But 
newer  models  turn  out  7,000  hp.,  and 
need  stronger  propellers  to  harne.ss  this 
extra  energy.  These  blades  were  made 
from  Stainless  Steel:  it  casts  easily, 
resists  fatigue,  and  is  easy  to  weld. 


The  Mysterious  Bends.  This  “sucker  rod”  was 

pulled  from  an  oil  well  in  which  the  casing  had 
collapsed.  This  14-foot  sucker  rod  had  been 
twisted  into  an  18-inch  pretzel,  yet  it  didn’t  break 
or  even  crack!  The  rod  w-as  made  by  the  Oil  Well 
Supply  Division  of  U.  S.  Steel. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  COLUMBIA  GENEVA  STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  .  .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  NATIONAL  TUBE  .  .  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE  COAL  i  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY.  D.Vitloni  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGN 
UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 

SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  prosontod  ovory  othor 
Wednesday  evening  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
'  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Editors  Call 
For  Vigilance 
On  Letters 


Iowa  City,  la.  want  to  be  associated  with  these 
Several  Iowa  daily  newspaper  people  of  low  mental  stand- 
l)ublishers  and  editors  have  sug-  ai  ds.” 

gested  that  letters  to  the  edi-  Don  L.  Berry,  publisher  of 
tor  be  used  with  more  discrimi-  the  Indianola  Record  -  Herald 
nation.  and  Indianola  Tribune-.  The 

The  question  was  brought  up  newspapers  printed  letters  from 
by  \V .  Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the  one  “perennial  pest  .  .  .  giving 
Mason  Citi/  Globe-Gazette,  who  him  a  chance  to  disagree  with 
announced  he  would  discontinue  us.  But  we  can  no  longer  honest- 
“indiscriminate  use  of  letters.”  ly  cheat  our  suberibers  merely 
A  survey  by  the  Iowa  Press  As-  because  we  feel  sorry  for  this 
sociation  revealed  that  more  edi-  fellow.” 

tors  agreed  with  Mr.  Hall’s  Gene  Thorne,  managing  edi- 
■stand.  tor  of  the  Waterloo  Daily 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  agreed  that  Courier:  “Any  editor  should  re- 
it  is  “just  a  matter  of  fair-  serve  the  right  to  reject  or 
ness  and  common  decency  in  shorten  letters  ...  An  editor’s 
journalism”  to  listen  to  a  point  note  can  help  clear  up  an  er- 
of  view  opposite  that  expressed  roneous  idea.” 
by  the  newspaper.  But  he  added  Ralph  E.  Shannon,  publisher 
that  “a  great  proportion  of  of  the  Washington  Evening 
those  who  write  regularly  to  Jotimal:  “I  think  that  it  is  the 
newspapers  are  classifiable  as  editor’s  privilege  to  sit  in  judg- 
crackpots.  They  deal  from  ment  and  decide  what  (is 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  not  printed).” 

from  information  or  enlighten-  L.  Dale  .A.hern,  general  man- 

ager  of  the  Decorah  News- 
Editor  Hall  cited  one  letter  papers:  “We  insist  that  letters 
which  blamed  highway  authori-  be  signed  and  that  they  not  vio- 
ties  for  the  Midwestern  drought  late  any  canons  of  ethics  or 
because  of  their  practices  of  good  taste.  Anonymous  letters 
“removing  trees,  cutting  down  .  .  _  indicate  their  writers  are 
hills  and  digging  ditches  that  fanatical  persons  who  have 
drain  off  every  possible  drop  of  grudges  and  hope  to  give  vent 
water.”  to  their  feelings  by  having  an 

“Newspapers  have  a  duty  to  unsigned  letter  published  in  the 
clear  away  the  fog,”  he  said,  newspaper.” 

“They’re  adding  to  the  fog  ^ 

“  Elected  Director 

fadacy  as  this  one. 

Most  other  newspapermen  Toronto 

questioned  by  the  Iowa  Press  Beland  Honderich,  editor-in- 
Association  agreed  with  Mr.  chief  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
Hall’s  position  in  limiting  the  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
type  of  letter  which  could  be  the  publishing  company  filling 
printed  in  the  editorial  page  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death 
column.  Comment  included:  of  Harry  C.  Hindmarsh,  who 

Harry  Mauck  Jr.,  managing  was  president. 


IDAHO  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  officers  elected  at  Boise  convention 
are:  Left  to  right — Theron  Gough,  Parma,  vicepresident;  Lyle  Youn9 
Boise,  secretary-manager;  and  Bob  Bailey,  Buhl,  president.  First  Maitet 
Editor-Publisher  Award  went  to  W.  T.  Marineau  of  the  Moscow  Dilly 
Idahonian.  General  excellence  citations  were  given  to  the  Kimberly 
Advertiser,  Fremont  County  Chronicle-News  and  North  Side  Newi 
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the  service  that  helps  in  the 

USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  AOVERTISINC 

Daily  mailing  or  de¬ 
livery  of  checking 
copiesby  AC  B  enables 
agencies  to  keep  their 
checking  up-to-date 
at  all  times  —  and 
insures  them  an  even 
flow  of  work  during 
each  month. 

Service  Offices  I  •  Niw  yoiik  •  chicugo 
-  .w  •  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 

I  •  SAN  FHANCISCO 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  ar  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


▼^THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


to  bring  air  travel  tieser  to  home  and  business 


The  engine  that  introduced  the  modem  era  of  air  travel  — 
the  Curtiss-Wright  Cyclone  9  —  is  now  bringing  it  to  your 
city  doorstep.  New  helicopter  airlines  are  speeding 
connections  between  airport  and  city,  solving  the  most 
frustrating  problem  of  travel  by  air. 

Big  helicopters  like  the  Sikorsky  S-58  —  powered  by  a 
specially  engineered  version  of  the  Cyclone  9  —  today 
run  on  regular  schedules  city-to-city  and  airport-to-airport. 
Carrying  as  many  as  a  dozen  passengers  and  their  baggage 
at  high  speeds,  helicopters  can  land  on  postage-stamp 
heliports  or  an  office  roof. 

For  the  military  services,  the  Cyclone  9  has  increased 
the  altitude-performance,  range  and  lift  capacity  of  the 
helicopter  —  providing  for  greater  ground  force  striking 
power,  more  effective  rescue  and  supply. 


The  1525-horsepower  Cyclone  9  — 
world's  best-proven  engine  — has  the 
performance-dependability  essential 
to  single-engine  helicopter  operation. 


Cyclone  9s  by 

WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  DIVISION 


WOOD-RIDGE,  N.  J 


CORPORATION 


Divisions  and  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiaries  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation! 

AiRnsAtTicti.  ni\iMov.  ff nod-Rilige,  N.  /.  •  PnorrLLni  Division.  Cnldu-fUt  JV.  /.  •  PtASrics  Division.  Quehanna,  Pa. 
Mfuis  PunrcssiNc  Division.  Bugalo,  S,  Y.  •  Sfecialties  Division.  Bdod-Ridgf,  N.  1,  •  L'eica-Bend  CoRronAriON,  Vtiea,  i 
fvinisitL  Uricht  Division.  CaldxctU,  JV.  /.  •  Aerorhysics  Develornent  Corroration,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali/.  •  Research 
Indistrial  and  Scientific  Prodi  cts  Division.  Catdiiell,  ,V.  ],  •  Ci  rtiss.U'richt  F.irora,  AT.  K,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 
MARQtETTE  Metal  Prodects  DIVISION.  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Ci  rtiss.U  riciit  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada  •  Prorilsion  P 
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Changing  Women ’s  Pages  No.  3 

‘Society’  Walls  Down, 
No  Limits  to  Features 


Milwauke,  Wis. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  Rosa 
Tusa,  reporter  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel’s  World  of 
Women  pages,  that  the  first 
telephone  call  she  received  after 
a  recent  ice  boating  feature  was 
from  a  man. 

Calls  from  the  male  sex  have 
been  moie  the  rule  than  excep¬ 
tion  whenever  one  of  her  off¬ 
beat  stories  of  bow  hunting, 
muskie  fishing  or  duck  shooting 
have  appeared. 


m.„.ber  the  s.rie,  and  aak  for  JHjnyig  JJP  EditOFS 

Another  series  was  “The  -rii  . 

Home  I’d  Like.”  When  the  U.S.  EjICCI  OreenaWay 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington  last  Springfield,  111 

year  announced  that  it  would  Robert  Greenaway,  DeKalh 
ask  100  letter  writers  to  a  Chronicle,  is  the  first  elected 

Women’s  Congress  on  Housing,  pj-esident  of  the  new  United 

- d - - d  Press  Illinois 

Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers 
chosen  here 


Rosenthal 


Parnell 


features  to  make  room  for 
more  local  news  and  features. 


World  of  Women  jumped  in  and 
invited  Wisconsin  readers  to 
send  their  letters  to  the  Senti¬ 
nel,  along  with  pictures.  As 
many  as  possible  were  published 
and  all  were  forwarded  to 
Washington.  Four  Wisconsin 
Women  were  invited  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors,  both  current  and  po¬ 
tential  advertisers,  perked  up 
their  ears. 

Another  innovation  is  “Fami¬ 
ly  Bookshelf”,  a  book  review 
column  edited  by  Vivian  Kaw- 


1  a  s  t  week 
are:  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Charles 
Morrow,  GaUt- 
burg  Register- 
Greenaway  Mail;  second 
vicepresi- 
dent,  Homer  H.  Murray,  ill 
Carmel  Register  -  Republican; 


What  the  men  call  about  may  ^  brightened  which  runs  weekly  in  the  secretary,  Sheldon  Garber,  Chi 

range  from  a  request  for  more  'T**  r  staff -drawn  fashion  Sunday  World  of  Women  sec-  cago,  Illinois  editor  of  UP. 
information  to  condolences  on  styles  displayed  in  Books  of  special  interest  xhe  group  adopted  a  resolu- 

her  failure  to  bag  a  goose  or  Milwaukee  stores,  full  color  food  ^^^en  and  families,  many  tion  c^mending  the  Illinois 

hook  a  fish.  The  point  that  which  would  receive  little  or  Budgetary  commission, 

_ X. _ _  .  n  ..  lavouta  that  tranacpnd  thp  ..  _  _ i  i _ i.  ^  .  .. 


layout,  that  trausceud  the  -'i;  a' *eu;r'.i- book  3,'”  ap^i^priS,  "“d 

previoua  l,iurts  _of  what  once  „,ie„ed.  „.p„ding  by  the  atate  soven,. 

was  considered  society.  Although  there  is  no  lack  of  ,nent,  for  opening  its  meetings 

Arm  of  City  Desk  attention  to  the  traditional  i  ,  tjjg  press. 

A  eeneral  nolicv  of  “Be  — Vasili®"*  The  association  voted  to 

bright  be  newsv  and  be  of  family— in  the  Senti-  .uget  in  April  and  November 

a*  .  ^  .1  4.1  »  and  more  evident  that  women  chicairo 

tioning  of  the  versatile  women  s  .  .  4.  o  • 

*  are  interested  in  a  lot  of  other  ^ 

»viiicii  o  cuii/ui',  wiiu  !.•  4.  .a.:  ^  4.1^  *4.  “F’s”  too  ““  from  fishing  to 

covers  fashions  and  food  in  ad-  ShTr  than"  f  sep\r^^^  finance -and  what  interests  Tom  Haggerty 

ditinn  to  mritincr  n  dniUr  c/ui.  i-  j  *  •  ,  Women  readers  also  interests  . 

office  limited  to  a  special  field.  Retires  at  oo 

If  a  late  story  breaks  that 


seems  to  get  across  to  both  men 
and  women  readers  is  that  Miss 
Tusa  reports  the  outdoors  with 
the  eye  of  an  amateur,  a  sense 
of  humor,  and  a  hand  for  ac¬ 
curacy. 

But  the  response  from  men 
to  the  World  of  Women  pages 

^  j'..  staff  as  an  autonomous  but  co- 

Parnell,  womens  editor,  who 


dition  to  writing  a  daily  col 
umn,  gets  them,  too — from  kit¬ 
chen-minded  males  who  want  a 


rrr  r  1  n  wouW  be  good  for  the  section, 
oarbecue  recipe  to  puzzled  bus-  i 


aands  who  seek  a  dress  for 
their  wives.  Recently,  she  plan- 


the  pages  are  replated.  Last  Sherbrooke  Record 
year,  during  the  municipal  elec-  Year 


_  ,  f  ^  u  '  tion  campaign,  it  seemed  pos- 

ued  the  eufre  party  tor  a  be-  Milwaukee  wLd 


wildered  father  of  a  debutante. 

This  added  reader  response  is 
considered  a  logical  result  of 
the  Sentinel’s  “new  look”  for 


elect  its  first  woman  alderman 
The  day  before  election.  Miss 


WlNSTED,  Conn. 
Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  83, 
retired  Feb.  14  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Winated  Citizen 
Montreal  Mr.  Haggerty,  who  is  a  direc- 
The  60th  anniversary  of  the  tor  of  Citizen  Printing  Co.. 
Sherbrooke  Daily  Record  Com-  completed  this  week  31  yeaib 


Tusa  interviewed  the  potential  pany  was  marked  by  a  ban-  editor  of  the  Citizen. 


na  Winner  and  pictures  were  taken,  quet  and  dance  at  Sherbrooke, 

Its  women  s  pages.  Shortly  after  „  .  „  „  * _ ‘  editor  is  Theodore  \aill,  presi- 


the  paper  went  over  to  a 
modern  type  dress  and  makeup 
in  May,  1955,  the  managing  edi- 


Being  a  morning  paper,  the  Que.  on  Feb.  10.  John  Bassett,  ^  .u  r  t  mu 

Sentinel  could  not  have  the  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  ^Rt-treasurer  of  the  ii 

election  results  until  at  least  10  board  of  the  Gazette  Printing  I^mting  Co.,  who  has  n 

the  paper  for  many  years. 


women's  page  editor,  Jerry 
Rosenthal,  dropped  a  number  of 


yoa  k«v*  iMarnaflonal  bmlnMa 
interatH  «uoctat*d  with  publishing, 
printing,  advnrtising  or  commnreial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws, 
tha  national  monthly  business  na¥r»- 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro> 
Wtad  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


A  T."  ,  P-m-  The  women’s  pages  were  Company,  Montreal,  presided.  P^Per  lor  many 

’  -  ^  ®  plugged  for  the  first  editions  Mr.  Bassett  purchased  the  Ro^rt  J.  McCarthy,  oca  » 

and  when  it  became  clear  that  Record  in  1936.  John  Bassett  sports  reporter  or 

the  woman  candidate  had  Jr.,  chairman  and  publisher  of  yeti’s,  is  the  new  city  e  i 
I  cinched  her  victory,  the  layout  the  Toronto  Telegram,  is  vice-  ^ 

Wwas  inserted.  Readers  had  the  president  of  the  Record. 

YOU  hav#  Intarnatlonal  bmlnaM  !  entire  story  of  their  new  alder-  Mr.  Bassett  paid  special  trib-  Officer!*  Elected 

man  for  the  home  edition.  ute  to  Miss  Edna  Beerworth,  |*r  iv  1*  .\P 

The  policy  also  has  led  to  secretary-treasurer  and  direc-  **y 
some  unusual  reader  participa-  tor  of  the  Record  who  has  been 
tion  stories.  One  was  a  series,  with  the  paper  for  44  years. 

“My  Child  Is  Different”,  edited  • 

by  the  club  editor,  Filomena 
Phillips,  writen  by  mothers  of 
the  children,  handicapped  or 
otherwise  out  of  the  ordinary. 


I  •  Homlltam  Si.,  Sydnay  AuttroH* 
Aaniu]  SobacriptioD  to  U.  S.  $3J0t 
Write  for  tampU  copy. 


Editor’s  Day 


San  Francisco 
Charles  A.  Storke,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif-) 
Neu's-Press,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  California-Nevadi 
Kent,  Ohio  Associated  Press  Association 

_ _  _  -  _ ..  One  of  the  high  spots  at  Kent  sessions  here  this  week. 

These  described  the  experiences  State  University’s  16th  annual  succeeds  Harry  Millet,  publish- 
and  problems  of  raising  a  “dif-  short  course  (oldest  in  the  busi-  er,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Timft. 

ferent”  child.  Some  of  them  con-  ness)  will  be  Editor’s  Day,  Paul  Bodenhamer,  Reddm) 

oerned  deafness,  cerebral  palsy,  March  21,  at  which  Bill  Church-  (Calif.)  Record-Searchlight,  « 
brain  injury,  Porthe’s  hip,  men-  ill,  managing  editor,  Nashville  new  vicechairman  with  Howard 
tally  retarded,  club  foot,  even  a  Tennessean,  will  moderate  a  Hays  Jr.,  Riverside  (Calif) 
genius.  Miss  Phillips  still  gets  panel  on  “Mixing  Words  and  P  r  e  s  s  -  Enterprise,  secretary- 

letters  from  parents  who  re-  Pictures.”  treasurer. 
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“The  very  essential  com¬ 
ponent  that  the  experts  over¬ 
looked  in  their  slanted  statistics 
is  education.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  educational  level  of  adults 
above  the  age  of  25  was  eight 
and  six-tenths  years  of  school¬ 
ing.  Today  the  educational  level 
of  the  same  adult  is  more  than 
10  years  of  schooling.  Thus 


putting  out  fires,  patrolling  the 
highways,  producing  tomorrow’s 
papers,  and  operating  telephone 
and  telegraph  systems  ?  For 
that  matter  who  was  left  to 
turn  the  cranks  on  television 
cameras?”. 

Mr.  Hanes  said  one  thing  he 
had  been  trying  to  make  Caspar 
do  was  repeat:  “  ‘Show  me  a 


Cherchez  the  Gimmick! 

Tom  Hanes  Defends 
‘Caspar  Newspaper’ 

Baltimore  considerable  discussion  h_  . 

Newspapers  are  Caspar  Mil-  leaders,  each  accusing  the  press  while  the  time  actually  spent  statistic  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
quetoasts,  who  cringe  when  of  giving  more  space  to  the  op-  reading  a  newspaper  might  be  gimmick.’  But,  man,  he  ain’t  up 
faced  with  loss-of-prcstige  position  party.  Why,  we  ask,  less  than  it  was  15  years  ago  to  it.  He’s  scared  of  his  own 
statistics,  Thomas  A.  Hanes,  should  political  bosses  worry  the  reader  with  16  per  cent  researchers . . . 
managing  editor  of  the  Norfolk  about  space  if  newspapers  more  education  could  be  ex-  “Ah,  yes,  he  is  guilty  of  some- 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dixpatch,  cYi&rgcd  didn’t  have  any  influence  any-  pected  to  read  much  faster  and  thing.  He  is  guilty  of  injuring 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  Mary-  how?  comprehend  more  ea.sily.  To  put  himself  if  that  may  be  called  a 

“If  the  Truman  -  Roosevelt  it  more  simply  we  might  assume  crime.  While  he  has  steadfastly 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  reasonably  that  a  tenth  grade  and  sincerely  advocated  ad- 
their  victories  in  the  face  of  pupil  can  read  anything  faster  vertising  and  public  relations 
press  opposition  indicated  in-  aud  with  better  understanding  programs  and  schedules  for 


land  Press  Association  and 
Chesapeake  AP  Association 
here  Feb.  15. 

The  annual  party  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  C.  Bruce  Earnest, 


fluential  weakness  of  new  spa- 


promotion  manager  of  the  Sun-  pers,  somebody  ought  to  be 
papers,  and  Lee  McCardell,  as-  kind  enough  to  explain  why 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Eisenhower  won  twice  when  an 
Evening  Stin,  was  toastmaster,  overwhelming  number  of  jour- 
Two  Presidents  of  the  United  nals  supported  him. 


than  an  eighth  grade  pupil. 

When  Do  Babies  Read? 

“One  of  the  most  alarming 
reports  offered  by  our  compto¬ 
meter  cuties  was  the  one  show¬ 
ing  that  newspaper  circulation 


other  businesses  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  take  his 
own  medicine.  While  he  fights 
valiantly  for  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  be  heard,  he  never 
speaks  for  himself  when  ac- 


States,  Mr.  Hanes  said,  have  “Jt  has  been  suggested  in  gains  are  not  keeping  up  with  c'^sed.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen 
charged  that  Caspar  had  no  in-  some  ivory  towers  that  the  last  population  increase  further  punishment  is  not  the 

A  _  -rx _ l_  1  •  ^  _ 1.  _ 1  *  ^  * 


flucnce  on  the  American  people. 

“Recorded  speeches  of  the 
the  chief  executives  during  the 
1944  and  1948  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns,”  Mr.  Hans  said,  “de¬ 
nounced  newspapers  as  false 
prophets  and  described  them  as 
impotent  messengers  of  false¬ 
hoods.  They  received  nationally 
publicized  support  from  a  su¬ 
perficial  and  irresponsible  whiz 
kid  who  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Defenses  Down 
“They  pointed  to  repeated 
political  victories  gained  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  editorial 
opposition  as  proof  that  the 
press  had  lost  its  power. 

“And  what  did  Caspar  do  to 
defend  himself  against  these 


two  Republican  triumphs  proved 
the  strength  of  editorial  writers 
whose  warm  self-appraisals  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  in  the  field  of 
vanity  by  even  such  robustly 
conceited  characters  as  televi¬ 
sion  news  analysts  and  sports 
editors.” 

Caspar,  Mr.  Hanes  said,  has 
never  denied  the  oft  repeated 
charge  that  advertisers  control 
news  and  editorial  policies. 

“If  they  do  control  policies,” 
the  speaker  said,  “when  and 
where  do  they  hold  their  con¬ 
ferences?  Do  they  crowd  into 
Madison  Square  Garden,  or  do 
they  overtax  the  postoffice  de¬ 
partment  with  their  proxies? 

“And  if  they  can  so  easily 
and  quickly  agree  upon  news- 


But  did  anvbody  take  the  answer  in  this  pathetic  case, 
trouble  to  look'for  the  gimmick  ^he  defendant  needs  corrective 
in  this  dangerously  misleading  attention,^  by  that  we  mean 
piece  of  propaganda  that  ex-  Psychiatric  treatment.  ’ 


uded  the  suspiciously  familiar 
odor  of  hotly  burning  television 
tubes?  .  .  .  Last  year’s  popula¬ 
tion  increase  in  the  United 
States  was  accounted  for  larg¬ 
ely  by  births  of  more  than 
four  million  babies,  and  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  not  a  single  one  of  those 
infants  has  subscribed  to  a 
newspaper. 


‘Probable  Audience’ 

Robert  B.  Cochrane,  program 
director  of  the  Sun  papers’ 
WMAR-TV,  discussed  the  first 
decade  of  television  in  Balti¬ 
more.  He  said  that  when  WMAR 
went  on  the  air  almost  10  years 
ago,  it  had  a  potential  of  about 
1,000  homes  and  600  bars.  Now, 
television  in  Baltimore  has  a 
“probable”  audience  of  250,000 


“Even  at  that,  a  few  diaper  persons,  more  than  half  of  them 
clad  geniuses  might  have  smug-  adults. 


Referring  to  a  survey  made 
one  week  in  December,  Mr. 
Cochrane  said  “The  Woman’s 
Angle,”  a  WMAR  daytime  pro- 


gled  reading  material  into  their 
cradles  because  the  circulation 
of  newspapers  jumped  more 

. . .  _ _ than  a  million  in  1956.  How  else  „  , 

misleading  statements  by  men  P^P®^  policies  to  accommodate  can  one  account  for  the  gain  gram,  attracted  an  audience  of: 
in  positions  that  should  have  fleeting  deadlines  why  in  the  when  there  were  more  than  a  Men,  16,128;  women,  48,384; 
commanded  respect?  You  know  haven’t  been  able  million  deaths  in  the  age  group  teenagers,  2,418;  children,  12,- 

what  he  did.  He  didn’t  do  any-  agree  upon  what’s  the  best  that  reads  newspapers?  096,  a  total  of  80,640. 

■“  “With  figures  as  specific  as 

these  purport  to  be,  and  with 
advertisers  as  dollar-wise  as 
you  know  them  to  be,  you  can 
imagine  how  the  slide  rules 
fiash  and  sparkle  along  Madison 
avenue  each  time  a  survey 
such  as  this  is  issued,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Oscar  Morris  Elected 
The  MPA  elected  Oscar  Mor¬ 
ris,  editor  of  the  Salisbury 


thing. 

“What  Caspar’s  accusers  had 
overlooked  in  their  shallow  ar¬ 
raignments  bom  of  overstuffed 
egotism  was  the  fact  that  while 
opinions  of  editors  were  being 
expressed  in  seven  point  type 


cigarette,  the  best  dental  paste 
or  the  best  washing  powder?” 

Scared  of  Stati-stics 
This  same  Caspar,  Mr.  Hanes 
added,  is  “scared  to  death  of 
statistics.” 

“He  went  into  deep  shock 


“Caspar  .  .  .  didn’t  even  rise 
up  with  as  much  as  a  simulated 
show  of  indignation  when  the 
television  boys  announced  on 
one  occasion  that  they  had  at¬ 
tracted  150,000,000  viewers.  Ap¬ 
plication  of  simple  arithmetic 
to  census  figures  would  have 
tial  opinions  received  72-point  with  a  flock  of^sliderule  calcu"-  <^'sposed  of  that  one  in  a  hurry 


on  page  six  or  eight,  presiden-  when  the  survey  boys  came  up 


treatment  on  page  one. 


lations  and  cockeyed  pie  charts  W'^h  the  nation’s  population 


“If  the  space  given  to  cam-  as  alleged  proof  of  decline  in  estimated  at  something 


like 


paign  speeches  by  Messrs 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  had  been 
given  the  counting  house  treat¬ 
ment  that  the  same  speeches  re¬ 
ceived  in  business  offices  of 
radio  and  television  networks 


Times,  to  succeed  Charles  W. 
Gerwig,  editor  of  the  weekly 


newspaper  readership.  165,000,000  of  whom  20,000,000 

“Statistics  indicated  that  the 
average  subscriber  was  spend-  I" 

ing  eight  per  cent  less  time  Ellicott  City  Times,  as  presi- 

perusing  our  journals  than  he  ’  ,  ’  ® dent. 

^  did  15  years  ago.  This,  con-  to  be  in  bed.  Chesapeake  Association  of  the 

the  bill  couldn’t  have  been  paid  eluded  the  researchers  pomp-  Look  for  the  Gimmick  AP  elected  Fred  I.  Archibald, 
in  five  years  with  bulldozers  ously,  proves  conclusively  that  “And  if  all  the  people  were  publisher  of  the  News-Post,  to 

working  around  the  clock  at  television  is  replacing  newspa-  looking  at  television  who  was  succeed  Mr.  Morris  as  president. 

Knox.  pers  ...  I  say  to  you  that  it  running  the  railroads,  driving  A1  Friendly,  of  the  Washington 

“The  subject  of  space  alloca-  doesn’t  prove  any  such  damn  busses  and  taxicabs,  administer-  Post  and  Times-Herald,  was 

hons  in  newspapers  came  up  for  thing.  ing  to  the  sick  in  hospitals,  elected  vicepresident. 
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SYNDICATES 


McClure  Offers  ‘Life 
Of  Pope  Pius  XII 


Books  Cont, 

The  British  edition  of  “Me 
Papoose  Sitter”  by  Gordon 
Lanjrley  Hall  recently  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  four  books 
of  the  week  by  the  London 
Sunday  Express. 


Stuart  Perry, 
Mich.  Editor, 
Dies  in  Tucson 


T 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Arriola  Honored 

Gus  Arriola,  who  does  “Gordo” 


Tucson,  Ariz. 
Stuart  Hoffman  Perry,  82, 
publisher  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 


McClure  Newspaper  S.NTidicate 
has  timed  for  the  Lenten  season 
serialization  of  the  book,  “The 
Life  of  Pope  Pius  XII,”  by 
.Alden  Hatch  and  Seamus 
Walshe. 

Release  date  is  March  22, 
and  the  book  is  available  for 
syndication  complete  or  cut  to 
12  chapters  of  1200-1500  words 
each  or  condensation  as  desired. 

This  book,  the  syndicate  ex¬ 
plained,  is  a  “popular  biogra¬ 
phy”  that  is  the  result  of  two 
years  of  research  in  Rome.  It 
traces  the  Pope’s  early  desire 
to  enter  the  priesthood  up  to 
Pius’  vision  during  his  recent 
illness. 

The  authors  provide  photo¬ 
graphic  research,  too.  There 
are  39  photos,  some  of  which 
are  childhood  studies  of  the 
Pope  never  before  published. 
There  are  also  22  full-page 
drawings  by  the  late  Louis 
Priscilla.  Mr.  Hatch,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant,  has  written 
biographies  of  other  prominent 
people,  and  Mr.  Walshe,  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic,  has 
taught  in  Rome  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Vatican. 


cially  activated  on  June  12, 
there  will  be  a  parade  in 
Raleigh,  and  later  the  battalion 
will  get  into  shape  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  Center. 


for  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Telegram  and  vicepresident  of 


Tough  Sledding 

Don  O’Reilly,  who  self-syndi¬ 
cates  “Inside  Auto  Racing”  on 
a  twice-weekly  basis,  writes 
that  “self-syndication  is  a  hard 
road  to  travel  because  the  ex¬ 
pense,  time  and  effort  could  be 
better  spent  to  improve  the 
product.”  He’s  not  too  dis¬ 
couraged,  however.  He  has  four 
clients  and  feels  more  are  com¬ 
ing  in.  He  says  he  wishes  it 
would  always  be  the  way  it 
was  with  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal.  According  to  Don, 
“the  column  was  ordered  by 
Assistant  Sports  Editor  Jimmy 
Bullock  on  his  owm  initiative. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  the 
column  made  its  debut,  the 
managing  editor  received  a 
phone  call  at  home  from  a 
prominent  attorney  (and  sports- 
car  fan)  to  the  effect:  ‘That’s 
the  smartest  thing  you  ever 
did.’  ” 


the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  died  Feb.  14.  He  and  his 
wife  had  been  living  in  Tucson 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Perry  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michi- 


received  the  “Distinguished 
Artist  Citation  for  1957”  from 
the  Artists  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  he  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  Feb.  21.  The 
citation  is  for  the  artist’s 
“pioneering  in  bringing  design  gan  with  bachelor  of  arts  and 
and  color  to  a  new  high  in  the  bachelor  of  laws  degrees  and 
comic-strip  field.”  then  became  editor  of  the  Pon¬ 

tiac  (Mich)  Daily  Press.  Two 
Bonus  Catalog  years  later,  he  bought  the  St. 

TV  Key,  which  for  the  past  (Mich.)  News,  a  weekly, 

several  years  has  provided  Me-  published  until  190(, 

Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
clients  with  TV  coverage,  has 
added  a  bonus  service:  a  new 
catalog — “TV  Key  Movie  Pre¬ 
views” — that  rates  movies  re¬ 
leased  for  TV  showing.  More 
than  9,000  movies  are  listed, 
and  supplements  are  added  as 
movies  are  released. 


Up 


McKenna  Heads 
S-H  Ad  Dept. 

Appointment  of  William  Mc¬ 


Kenna  as  New  York  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard’s  general 
advertising  de- 


iSavy  Reb 


Buchicald  Book 


The  Navy  recruiting  station 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  is  going  to 
form  a  “Johnny  Reb  Battalion,” 
made  up  of  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  station  has  taken  as 
its  guide  the  comic-strip  charac¬ 
ter  “Johnny  Reb”  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  color  weekly  comic 
page,  “Johnny  Reb  and  Billy 
Yank.”  When  the  unit  is  offi- 


Art  Buchwald’s  book,  “The 
Brave  Coward,  is  due  March  6 
(Harper  Bros.),  according  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  which  reports  that 
the  book  for  the  most  part  is  a 
compilation  of  his  column, 
“P.S.  From — .”  The  author 
says,  “I  have  tried  to  make  this 
book  as  simple  as  possible  so 
the  International  Set  could 
read  it.” 


partment  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Lewis 


when  he  purchased  the  Adrian 
Daily  Telegram,  which  then  had 
5,000  circulation. 

He  was  elected  second  viw- 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  1921  and  served  ei^t 
tc,rms  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Perry  along  with  J.  S. 
Gray,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Telegram,  and  Mr.  Perry’s 
son-in-law,  C.  Kenneth  Wesley, 
purchased  the  Monroe  Evening 
News. 

In  1926,  Mr.  Perry  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Inland 


Religious  News  Comes  Alive 

in  a  new  readable  weekly  column 

RELIGION  in  REVIEW 


This  compact  feature,  based  upon  RNS  world-wide 
news  reports,  will  bring  your  readers  the  highlights  of 
the  week's  religious  news. 

An  excellent  news  feature  for  your 
Saturday  church  page  or  Sunday  issue. 

Write  or  wire  for  samples  and  rates 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

43  WEST  57  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


_  Daily  Press  Association,  and  he 

S.  Fidler,  direc-  was  an  organizer  of  the  Uni¬ 
tor.  versity  of  Michigan  Pres.*  Oub. 

Mr.  McKenna  • 

VW  came  to  New 

York  in  1952  Reprints  on  Story 

from  the  Chi-  Des  Moines,  la. 

cago  office.  He  Moines  Register  and 

McKenna  has  been  with  Xribmte  have  sold  more  than 

j  Senpps  -  How-  4,500  reprints  of  the  story  and 

ard  since  194o.  pictures  on  Roy  Soderquist,  23- 

His  first  newspaper  con-  year-old  student  pilot  who  stole 
nection  was  with  the  Framing-  a  plane  and  terrorized  the  city 
ham  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  for  four  hours. 

Next  he  joined  the  advertising 

staff  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  * 

Commercial  and  became  adver-  Beg  Your  Pardon 

A  misplaced  correction  line 


tising  manager.  In  1944,  he 
moved  to  Chicago  where  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Ward- 
Griffith  Company. 

Mr.  McKenna  succeeds  W.  H. 
Metz,  whose  appointment  as 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  was  announced. 


gave  Arthur  Giglio  an  incorrect 
title  in  E  &  P  Personal  Men 
tion  column  (Feb.  9,  page  43) 
He  is  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the 
York  Post. 


Name  Change 


6-Column  Tabloid 

Montreal 

On  April  1,  the  name  of  Le  Dimanche  Matin,  Sunday 
Retailing  Daily  will  be  changed  tabloid,  has  converted  fw® 
to  Home  Furnishings  Daily.  It  five-column  to  six-column  inf' 
is  a  Fairchild  publication.  mat,  using  11-pica  columns. 
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KNOW-HOW 


is  vital  in 


engineering 


. . .  and  in 
syndicated  features 


When  you  buy  a  refrigerator  for  your  home  or  a  typewriter  for  your 
office,  you  invariably  choose  a  Brand  Name  product. 

You  want  that  assurance  of  its  technical  perfection. 

In  features,  it  pays  to  be  equally  choosy  .  .  . 
to  demand  that  they  be  created  and  painstakingly 

edited  with  that  same  degree  of  know-how. 


The  Most  Trusted  Brand  Name  in  Features  is 
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Holbrook 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

ent — and  I  include  writers  as 
W’ell  as  performers — has  made 
it  necessary  for  agencies  and 
advertisers  who  are  big  users 
of  television  to  work  very 
closely  with  all  forms  of  TV 
program  production. 

Constant  Reappraisal 

“These  program  costs  can  and 
must  be  kept  down  just  as  we 
must  work  constantly  for  more 
efficient  use  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  face  of  rising  costs 
in  all  media. 

“This  may  sound  like  being 
against  sin,  but  a  major  respon¬ 
sibility  of  today’s  advertising 
agency  is  a  constant  re  -  ap¬ 
praisal,  sometimes  agonizing, 
of  relative  media  values  because 
no  one  will  ever  have  enough 
money  to  buy  everything  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  should  have. 

“As  I  said  earlier,  the  only 
reason  for  the  AAAA’s  exist¬ 
ence  is  to  make  advertising 
more  successful  than  it  is.  When 
you  look  at  the  list  of  well- 
known  and  busy  agency  men 
who  serve  on  the  many  national 
and  local  AAAA  committees, 
you  have  proof  of  this. 

“These  committees  pursue  a 
variety  of  activities  but  all  are 
devoted  to  a  single  purpose — 
better  advertising.  Better  re¬ 
search,  better  personnel,  better 
knowledge  of  the  tools  of  our 
business,  for  example.  This 
same  purpose  undoubtedly  gives 
real  impetus  to  media  group 
activities.  They  realize  as  well 
as  agency  men  that  their 
prosperity  depends  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  advertising  they 
carry. 

“Each  different  type  of  media 
has  its  place  in  the  different 
types  of  advertising  schedules, 
drawn  up  to  suit  products  and 
markets.  Those  who  represent 
media  should  make  their  partic¬ 
ular  medium  as  attractive  as 
they  can  to  the  advertisers. 

‘We  Must  Know' 

“The  main  things  we,  as 
agency  men,  must  know  to  plan 
a  media  structure  for  any  mar¬ 
keting  plan  are: 

“1.  Who  are  our  best  pros¬ 
pects  ?  Where  do  they 
live  ?  What  are  they  like  ? 

“2.  How  can  we  reach  effec¬ 
tively  and  frequently  the 
largest  number  of  these 
customers  at  the  most 
efficient  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  within  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  available? 

“On  that  last  point,  almost 
from  the  beginning  radio  and 


TV  sold  on  a  time  cycle  basis. 
TV  and  radio  networks  have 
shown  us  how  money  can  be 
saved,  how  the  dollar  can  be 
stretched  to  the  benefit  of  ad¬ 
vertising  through  discounts,  by 
buying  52  weeks  instead  of  13 
or  39. 

“Fi'equency  discounts  provide 
incentives  that,  while  present  in 
print  media — and  I  hope  gaining 
— are  not  yet  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  to  result  in  the  sus¬ 
tained  usage  so  vital  to  the 
success  of  advertising  in  any 
medium. 

Incentive  Discounts 

“Perhaps  newspapers  have 
emphasized  too  strongly  their 
flexibility.  It  is  too  easy  for 
advertisers  to  jump  in  and  out 
of  markets  while  using  dailies. 
The  advertisers  in  many  cases 
would  grow  stronger  if  they 
stayed  in  longer  than  they 
sometimes  do.  But  they  must 
be  given  the  incentive  to  stay. 

“After  all,  a  vital  ingredient 
in  successful  advertising  is  rep¬ 
etition,  as  has  often  been  said, 
and  constant  repetition  through 
a  whole  year  rather  than  spas¬ 
modically  is  sure  to  make  more 
sales.  It  should  cost  the  adver¬ 
tiser  less  money  per  sale  at  the 
same  time. 

“The  chain  stores  and  the 
super  markets,  among  the  lar¬ 
gest  distributors  today  of  ad¬ 
vertised  brand  name  merchan¬ 
dise,  are  crowded  for  space. 
They  fight  for  turnover.  They 
put  dollar  signs  on  footage  and 
give  best  space  to  the  fastest 
moving  items. 

“To  get  the  momentum  that 
places  products  where  they  are 
most  easily  bought  requires  sus¬ 
tained  advertising  which  speed¬ 
ily  clears  shelves.  Local  store 
managers  know  the  propulsive 
power  of  local  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  they  want  to 
see  that  same  pressure  con¬ 
tinued  year  in  and  year  out  in 
publication  space  and  broadcast 
time. 

“This  principle  is  elementary 
in  the  successful  use  of  adver¬ 
tising,  It  should  be  more  widely 
appreciated  than  it  often  is.” 

New  Product  Ideas 

Another  observation  by  Mr. 
Holbrook  is  of  interest.  “Adver¬ 
tising  agencies  have  contributed 
importantly  to  media  revenues 
by  encouraging  and  frequently 
initiating  new  product  ideas  for 
their  clients.  They  also  have 
uncovered  new  marketing  con¬ 
cepts  for  established  products 
that  have  strengthened  the  sales 
positions  of  these  brands.  The 
.  net  result  has  been  more  profit 
for  the  manufacturers,  and  con¬ 


sequently  more  dollars  for  me-  “An  agency  is  simply  a  col- 
dia.”  lection  of  talented  people,”  Mr. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  is  Holbrook  said,  “and  the  constant 
a  good  case  in  point.  When  Mr.  effort  is  to  keep  that  talent  as 
Holbrook  first  became  president  high  in  quality  as  possible.  We 
in  194G,  Compton  billing  for  are  proud  of  the  many  young 
that  year  was  $18,896,000.  In  people  in  our  agency  whom  we 
1956,  it  was  $58,700,000.  He  have  recruited  from  schools  and 
suggested  that  a  good  estimate  colleges,  and  who  have  growr. 
for  1957  is  approximately  $63,-  up  with  us.  We  have  now  about 
000,000.  650  in  all  in  our  offices.” 

Of  the  new  business  since  All  the  top  executives  ii 
1946,  Mr.  Holbrook  estimated  Compton  were  developed  from 
that  60%  has  resulted  from  within  the  organization.  Barton 
new  products  developed  by  old  Cummings,  who  succeeded  Mr, 
clients,  while  407o  was  new  ac-  Holbrook  as  president  of  Comp- 
counts.  ton  in  1955,  joined  the  agency 

In  1930,  Mr.  Holbrook  was  in  1947  as  an  account  executive, 
associated  with  the  introduction  He  had  previously  been  with 
of  Birdseye  Frozen  Foods.  He  .Vlaxon  and  Benton  &  Bowles 
leaiTied  then  what  a  costly  pro-  He  was  made  a  vicepresident  in 
ject  the  launching  of  a  new  1950,  a  Director  in  1952,  show- 
product  can  be,  how  rewarding  ing  that  promotions  can  be  fast 


is  real  success. 


Test  Markets 


if  deserved  in  the  advertising 
agency  business.  Mr.  Cummings 
is  in  his  early  forties. 

Mr.  Holbrook  has  been  associ- 


“Because  of  many  variations  Mr.  Holbrook  has  been  associ- 
in  test  markets  and  the  national  ated  with  Compton  since  1933. 
scene,  utmost  care  must  be  exer-  Re  was  elected  vicepresident  in 
cised  in  making  projections,”  1933.  During  World  War  II  h« 
he  continued  in  discussing  test-  served  with  Headquarters  of  the 
ing.  “This  emphasizes  the  care-  Army’s  Service  of  Supply  in 
ful  pre-planning  as  well  as  the  Washington  as  a  Major,  going 
importance  of  using  the  very  on  inactive  duty  as  a  Lt  Colonel 
best  measurement  tools  for  de-  in  the  Fall  of  1944.  Two  years 
cision  making.  after  rejoining  Compton,  he  was 

“All  too  frequently  we  see  elected  President.  He  was  named 
agencies  and  manufacturers  Chairman  of  the  AAAA  last 
willing  to  base  these  important  April, 
decisions  on  slip-shod  research  • 

because  of  the  understandable  c 

desire  to  keep  test  market  ex-  Keport  on  south 
penses  at  a  bare  minimum.  This  Receives  Citation 
can  be,  and  frequently  is,  false  The  New  York  Times  will  re- 
economy,  ceive  one  of  the  principal 

“It  should  be  recognized  that  awards  of  the  National  Confer- 
test  marketing  is  a  costly  op-  ence  of  Christians  and  Jews  for 
eration — both  to  the  agency  and  its  “Report  on  the  South”  pub- 
the  manufacturer — but  it  is  a  lished  as  a  14-page  section  last 
calculated  risk  that  can  be  year. 

decidedly  worth  while  when  Other  winners  in  newspaper 
successful.”  categories  are:  Lou  Grant,  car- 

Mr.  Holbrook  cited  as  an  ex-  toonist  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
ample  of  successful  market  test-  Tribune,  for  six  cartoons  on 
ing  and  launching  of  a  new  the  brotherhood  theme;  the 
product  the  introduction  of  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  for 
GLEEM  Toothpaste  about  four  its  interracial  editorials,  and 
years  ago.  Edith  Johnson,  Oklahoma  City 

GLEEM  was  market  -  tested  Sunday  Oklahoman,  for  edi- 
first  in  three  cities,  using  news-  torials. 
papers,  TV  and  radio  spots.  • 

Sampling  preceded  the  adver-  g  j  £  gpecial 
using.  Progress  was  checked  «  »  c 

almost  weekly,  using  research  KotO  issues  oCt 
methods  which  reflected  accur-  Chi^w 

ately  the  movement  to  the  con-  The  Saturday  Chicago  Dai  y 
sumer.  When  the  pattern  be-  News  will  feature  a  s®”es  « 
came  clear,  the  brand  was  Roto  magazine  issues,  devoteo 
placed  in  national  distribution,  to  special  topics,  beginniu? 

-  mi.  March  9  with  a  fishing  and  boat- 


Developing  Talent 

Still  speaking  only  in  regard  Other  sections  planned 
to  the  agency  of  which  he  is  elude  bride’s  issue,  March  ^ 
Board  Chairman,  Mr.  Holbrook  gardening  issue,  April  6;  spoi:« 
said  that  one  of  the  biggest  cars  and  foreign  cars,  April 
agency  management  problems  and  a  baby  issue,  April  27.  EacD 
is  developing  and  creating  tal-  issue  will  feature  stories  a® 
ent.  pictures,  some  in  color. 
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in  Canada 
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FrigySlfS 


By  its  HOOKER  technique  The  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  helps  advertiser  and  consumer 
gain  extra  use  from  advertising  dollars 


ISSOQ- 

1933. 
ent  b 
II  he 
of  the 
ily  b 
going 


A  national  advertiser  had  just  approved  advertising  to 
introduce  a  new  product  from  coast  to  coast.  It  was 

to  run  in  Canada’s  primary  medium:  Daily  Newspapers. 


His  agency  then  brought  up  the  question  of  "Hookers”: 
"If  you  wish”  said  the  A.E.,  "these  newspapers  will 
contact  your  dealers  in  their  home  towns  and  suggest  they 
run  small  'name’  registration  advertisements  below  yours.’ 


The  sales  manager  was  hesitant  but  with  the  support 
of  the  advertising  manager  the  agency  suggestion 
of  "hookers”**  was  approved. 


nO’/RO/l  bf 


With  the  result  that  the  campaign  was  postponed  three  weeks! 

When  representatives  of  the  daily  newspapers  visited 
the  dealers  on  the  lists  supplied  by  the  manufacturer, 
it  was  found  that  what  the  sales  manager  fondly 
believed  to  be  "practically  100%  distribution”  was  actually 
less  than  made  it  proGtable  to  run  the  campaign. 


So  an  extra  drive  for  distribution  was  put  on.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  newspapers,  dealers  were  not  only 
persuaded  to  stock  the  merchandise  but  also  to  buy  space 
to  tell  prospects  "where  to  buy”  the  merchandise  advertised. 


What  might  have  been  another  inexplicable  advertising  flop 
turned  into  a  sales  success.  Good  news  for  this  medium, 
agency  and  advertiser  .  .  .  not  to  mention  the  ultimate 
consumer  who  did  not  need  to  "turn  to  the  yellow  pages” 
to  And  out  where  to  buy  the  advertised  merchandise. 


Dozens  of  stories  like  this  in  the  files  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  explain 
why  we  of  the  agency  association  in  Canada  are  hearty 
supporters  of  CDNPA’s  hooker  technique. 


**A  hooker  gives  a  retailer's  name  and  address,  and  is  voluntarily  appended 
by  him  to  a  manufacturer's  advertisement. 


THE  CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIESt 


^CAAA  member  agencies  place  90%  of  the  total  national  billing  in  Canadian  media 
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Critics  of  Art 
Explore  Their 
Profession 

Bv  Allen  M.  \M<!eiii 


$  Million 
Libel  Claim 
Filed  by  Judge 


Wichita,  Ka 

A  one  million  dollar  libel  sui: 
naming  Wichita  Beacon  News¬ 
paper  Corporation  as  defendai: 
was  filed  in  court  here  Feb.  li 
by  Judge  John  N.  Stice,  of  the 
county’s  Court  of  Commor 
Pleas. 

Judge  Stice,  a  Democr;; 
elected  to  the  bench  last  Nov¬ 
ember,  asked  $500,000  actual 
and  $500,000  punitive  damage; 

The  petition  alleged  tha: 
Wichita  Beacon,  articles  fror 
Jan.  24  through  Feb.  4,  nair.- 
ing  Judge  Stice  as  the  leader 
of  a  “burglary  ring,”  were  ur.- 
true. 

Judge  Stice  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  declaring: 

“I  have  not  been  arrested  nor 
questioned  at  any  time  durirj 
these  21  days.  I  am  not  guilty 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form." 

The  Judge  said  he  has  asked 
Attorney  General  John  Ander¬ 
son  Jr.  to  “charge  me  or  ex¬ 
onerate  me  completely.” 

A  page  1  story  in  the  Beaevr 
Jan.  24  carried  with  it  a  picture 
of  Judge  Stice  and  other- 
claimed  to  be  involved  in  the 
gang. 

Wichita  police  records  show 
that  a  local  bondsman.  Dale 
Justice,  offered  to  “expose' 
members  of  the  gang  and  its 
operations  for  $1,000.  He  made 
the  offer  to  the  Beacon’s  police 
repoi-ter,  'Bill  Hazlett,  accordine 
to  police.  The  bondsman  is 
awaiting  a  hearing  on  a  charge 
of  “assisting  one  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  felony.” 

Of  10  persons  who  have  been 
named  in  state  warrants  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  burglary,  ano 
who  are  alleged  to  be  “gang 
members,  six  were  charged  m 
warrants  weeks  before  the  Bea¬ 
con’s  expose. 


South  Hadley,  Mass,  p 
The  complexities  of  contem-  ^ 
porary  criticism  were  explored  k 
in  a  panel  discussion  at  Mount  I 
Holyoke  College  here  Feb.  9.  ■ 

Participants  in  “The  Critic’s  I 
Criterion  in  a  Time  of  Change,”  I 
were  Emily  Genauer,  art  critics  I 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  I 
uyie;  Jacques  Barzun,  dean  of  ■ 
graduate  facilities,  Columbia  ® 

University;  Selma  Cohen,  as¬ 
sistant  to  New  York  Times 
dance  critic  John  Martin;  and 
Henry  Hewes,  drama  critic  for 

the  Safiirda]/  Review  of  Litera-  _ 

ture. 

More  Than  Guide  Yc 

The  panel  reasoned  that  a  foi 
professional  critic  is  more  than  by 
a  “shopper’s  guide,”  perhaps  ne 
“a  midwife  at  a  birth  of  a  per-  m: 
ception”  and  he  should  begin 
“with  sensitivity  and  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Miss  Cohen,  for  example,  con-  on 
tended  that  a  critic  must  bring  ing  art  “as  a  sort  of  extension 
sensitivity  and  knowledge  to  an  of  life.” 

obsei-vation,  developing  a  per-  The  critic  must  first  discover 
sonal  scope  and  flexibility.  the  work’s,  not  the  artist’s,  in- 

Two  significant  p  r  i  n  c  i  pies  tention. 
handed  down  in  the  criticism  of  “The  critic  is  not  there  to  tell 
dance:  For  the  French  school,  a  the  public  what  to  think — He 
series  of  beautiful  lines  in  is  the  midwife  to  a  birth  of  a 
space;  for  the  Russian  school,  perception.” 
expressions  of  emotion.  In  looking  for  intensity  and 

“The  dance  can  be  the  ex-  clarity  of  the  artist  in  relation 
pression  of  emotion — not  ideas,  to  his  work,  Hewes  asks  him-  Mr.  Sochor,  28,  gathered  data 
it  must  be  something  human.”  self:  Does  a  play  synthesize  our  for  his  thesis  on  U.S.  foreign 
Miss  Cohen  uses  the  guide,  time?  Can  we  say  “This  is  Us ?”  policy  as  a  research  analyst 
“Has  the  dance  something  to  Is  the  play  didactic?  Does  it  for  the  American  Committee 
say  and  is  it  done  well?”  change  our  life  a  little?  Does  on  United  hiurope  and  as  a 

it  have  memorabilitv?  member  of  the  Public  Informa- 

Shifting  Tastes  ^  check  point  poses  two  tion  Division  for  SHAPE  in 

From  Miss  Genauer  came  the  questions:  Does  what  happen  on  Paris.  He  joined  the  Courier- 
observation  that  the  critic  finds  stage  spring  from  the  urgency  Express  in  1953.  He  holds  two 
himself  in  a  xvorld  of  shifting  of  the  situation?  Is  it  worth  other  master’s  degrees — one  in 
tastes  and  styles.  “During  the  the  work  the  audience  is  put  to  ?  journalism  from  Columbia  and 
past  few  pears,  critics  have  been  the  other  in  comparative  litera- 

eatmg  humble  pie  and  xv^tched  ture  from  the  University  of 

nstitutions  buying  back  pic-  President  Maryland, 

tures  at  fabulous  prices  that  ^ 

were  once  called  worthless.”  The  election  of  Norman  E.  • 

“How  valid  can  our  standards  Alexander  as  pi-esident  of  Sun  -j-  l  •  t» 

be?  ...  We  disagree  among  our-  Chemical  Corp.,  producer  of  Interiisllip  Program 

selves  . . .  Who  should  take  us  printing  inks,  was  announced  Lincoln,  Neb. 

seriously?”  this  week.  He  succeeds  Ralph  journalism  students  at  the 

She  characterized  art  as  the  C.  Persons  who  retired  recent-  Universitv  of  Nebraska  will  he- 

expression  of  emotion,  organiz-  ly-  ^r.  Alexander  is  president  .  c  •  t  v,- 

ing  meaning  and  matter  in  a  of  Asbacher-Siegle  Corp.  of  f  program  of  internship 

perfect  balance.  Like  neonle.  the  New  York.  training  next  Summer,  accord- 


NEW  ASSIGNMENT — Joseph  H.  Will,  at  left,  last  managing  editor 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  confers  with  his  new  boss,  E.  P.  Doyle, 
center,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  and  asso¬ 
ciate,  City  Editor  Joseph  J.  Szafran.  Mr.  Will  succeeds  William  J. 
Thompson,  who  resigned  Dec.  31,  as  managing  editor  of  the  Derrick. 


Reporter  Receives 
3rd  Master* s  Degree 

Bi  ffalo,  N.Y. 

Eugene  Sochor,  a  Conner- 
Express  reporter,  did  double 
duty  at  mid-year  commence- 
t— ,  meot  exercises 


Sochor 


Fiction  that  forecast 

the  Hungarian  crisis! 


‘High  Spy-  capsule  synopsis 

Philip,  rather  bored  with  his  successful 
business,  finds  a  notice  addressed  to  him 
in  the  Personal  Column  of  The  Times . . . 
and  takes  time  off  to  investigate  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  an  old  school  friend,  Colin 
Studd-Thompson,  believed  to  be  a  British 
Military  Intelligence  agent. 

Devious  clues  take  him  to  an  intelli¬ 
gence  center  at  Schloss  Obersteinbruck  in 
Austria,  near  the  Hungarian  border.  Flirt¬ 
ing  with  the  group  leader’s  secretary, 
Philip  eventually  traces  Colin  to  a  beer 
garden  where  he  was  last  seen. 

Outside  the  beer  garden,  he  is  over¬ 
powered  and  seized  by  Red  agents,  taken 
across  the  border,  threatened  with  torture, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  top  floor  of  an  old 
house.  With  climbing  spikes  made  from 
bedsprings,  he  manages  to  lower  himself 
down  the  sheer  wall  of  the  house,  and 
finds  himself  involved  in  the  revolution! 
Later,  he  tries  to  help  the  leaders  get  out 
of  Hungary. 


Last  summer  in  London  our  fiction  editor 
read  an  intriguing  spy  story.  Three  months 
later,  when  it  was  evident  that  “High  Spy”  by 
Michael  Gilbert  was  a  realistic  blueprint 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt,  it  was  bought  for  first 
publication  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News 
Syndicate,  Inc. 

“High  Spy”  has  excitement,  suspense, 
beautiful  girls  — will  make  conversation,  new 
readers,  circulation  increases. 

Available  daily  through  Sunday,  in  35 
installments;  Sunday  only,  15  installments.  Daily 
release  date  is  March  10.  The  Sunday  release 
date  has  been  set  back  to  September  8  — to  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  schedule  it.  Phone,  wire, 
or  write  now  for  availabilities,  proofs  and  prices. 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Mills’  Stock 
Owners  to 
Be  Checked 

Washington 

Newsprint  available  to  United 
States  publishers  in  1957  will 
exceed  their  requirements  by  be¬ 
tween  125,000  and  180,000  tons, 
a  House  committee  learned  this 
week  as  it  resumed  a  “continu¬ 
ing  study”  of  paper  supply-de¬ 
mand-price. 

H.  B.  McCoy,  administrator  of 
the  Business  and  Defense  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce,  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  he  could  give  no  explanation 
for  the  rise  in  price  of  news¬ 
print  (up  $4  on  March  1)  other 
than  that  production  costs  may 
have  affected  it  as  it  has  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  McCoy  said  he  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  Canadian  production  is 
owned  by  U.S.  capital  and  who 
such  owners  are. 

The  inquiry  into  American 
ownership,  adverted  to  frequently 
at  hearings  of  the  “watchdog 
committee”  on  newsprint,  was 
formalized  at  the  request  of 
Rep.  Robert  Hale  of  Maine.  It 
had  been  mentioned  that  Can¬ 
ada’s  position  as  supplier  of 
four-fifths  of  the  tonnage  u.sed 
in  this  country  makes  the  Do¬ 
minion  the  dictator  on  price. 
This  promoted  inquiry  from  Rep. 
J.  A.  Younger  of  California: 
“Isn’t  a  large  part  of  Canadian 
production  owned  by  United 
States  papers?” 

Mr.  McCoy  said  he  agreed  the 
facts  might  be  uncovered  by 
search  of  stock  exchange  rec¬ 
ords  here  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  International  Border. 

The  Commerce  Department 
official  had  told  the  committee 
the  results  of  a  worldwide  study 
of  newsprint  production  and 
outlook  will  be  completed  with¬ 
in  three  months  and  reported 
to  Congress.  At  Congressman 
Hale’s  suggestion  the  findings 
of  the  o^vnership  inquiry  will  be 
included. 

The  supply  outlook  contem¬ 
plates  total  rated  capacity  from 
U.S.  sources  at  about  1,960,000 
tons  in  1957,  with  production 
totaling  1,850,000  tons;  after 
allowing  for  export  of  150,000 
tons,  1,700,000  will  be  available 
to  domestic  publishers.  Imports 
from  Canada  are  estimated  at 
5,300,000  tons  and  125,000  tons 
from  overseas.  Total  would  be 
7,125,000  tons,  or  125,000  tons 
over  estimated  demand. 


Debt-Free 

(Contimted  from  page  9) 


“2.  Raised  circulation  by 
200,000  a  day,  now  at  its 
highest  level  in  history. 

“3.  Attained  the  highest 
advertising  volume  in  Daily 
News  history. 

“4.  Expended  approximate¬ 
ly  $2,500,000  on  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  additions,  of  which  $1,- 
879,654  was  spent  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  latest  four 
color  presses  and  modernization 
of  the  South  side  plant. 

“5.  Inaugurated  zone  sec¬ 
tions,  carrying  full  color,  which 
are  tapping  new  sources  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  revenue. 

“6.  Purchased  outside  real 
estate  in  Chicago  with  a  market 
value  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

“7.  Retained  nearly  $1,- 
000,000  in  cash  and  securities 
in  the  plant  rehabilitation  fund. 

“8.  Made  a  profit  of  $2,- 
750,000  through  the  sale  of 
our  stock  in  the  Johnson- 
Kennedy  Co.  to  Wind  Inc.,  and 
the  subsequent  sale  of  our 
holding  in  Wind  Inc.  to  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 

“9.  Maintained  adequate 
working  capital  for  operation 
of  the  newspaper. 

“10.  Brought  the  company 
to  a  debt  free  position. 

“Today,  all  equity  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Inc.,  in¬ 
cluding  plants,  real  estate  and 
other  assets  are  held  solely  by 
the  owners  of  the  common 
stock.” 

Daily  News  stockholders  au¬ 
thorized  increasing  number  of 
common  stock  shares  from 
500,000  to  750,000,  although 
there  are  no  immediate  plans 
to  issue  the  additional  250,000. 

All  officers  and  directors 
were  re-elected.  Daily  News  of¬ 
ficers  include  John  S.  Knight, 
president;  James  L.  Knight, 
vicepresident;  Arthur  E.  Hall, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer; 
Basil  L.  Walters,  vicepresident; 
C.  Blake  McDowell,  secretary; 
and  Carl  Sanderson,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

Mill  Financed 

A  group  of  11  United  States 
insurance  companies  and  a 
group  of  banks  headed  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  have  agreed  to 
finance  the  fourth  newsprint 
machine  at  Bowaters  Southern 
mill  in  Tennessee.  The  company 
announced  this  week  that 
$21,000,000  will  be  borrowed  on 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  notes. 
This  machine  will  boost  the 
mill’s  capacity  to  435,000  tons 
annually. 


Klensch 


Soviet  Ousts 
Klensch,  INS 
Moscow  Chief 

Charles  Klensch,  chief  of  the 
International  News  Service  bu¬ 
reau  in  Moscow  the  past  three 
years,  w  a  s  o  n 
his  way  out  of 
Russia  this 
week,  the  third 
western  news¬ 
man  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  in  the 
last  year. 

But  he  was  to 
have  left  the 
Soviet  post  in 
the  near  future 
anyhow  for  a 
new  assignment,  INS  Editor-in- 
Chief  Barry  Faris  said.  INS 
will  submit  the  name  of  a  re¬ 
placement  shortly. 

Last  April  the  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  told  Richard  K.  O’Malley, 
Associated  Press  bureau  chief, 
to  leave.  He  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Denver  bureau.  More  re¬ 
cently,  Welles  Hangen  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  declared 
unwelcome  and  he  has  since 
taken  a  job  with  National 
Broadcasting  Company  at  Cairo. 

Summoned  at  Noon 

Soviet  Press  Chief  I^eonid  Ily- 
chev  summoned  Mr.  Klensch  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry  at  noon 
Feb.  15  and  read  a  50-word 
statement  charging  him  with 
“speculation  .  .  .  Bad  relations 
with  the  Soviet  people  .  .  .  and 
spreading  anti  -  Soviet  litera¬ 
ture.” 

The  “speculation”  referred  to 
charges  that  Klensch  had  sold  a 
camera  and  old  clothing  to  a 
State  second-hand  store  prior  to 
last  June — at  which  time  the 
practice  was  not  forbidden  al¬ 
though  since  then  stores  have 
been  ordered  not  to  accept  sec¬ 
ond-hand  items  from  foreigners. 

Ilychev  said  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  “considered  it  im¬ 
possible”  for  Klensch,  a  33- 
year-old  native  of  Akron,  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
“proposed”  that  he  leave 
Russia  “in  the  next  few  days.” 

Mr.  Klensch  arrived  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Feb.  21,  1954.  He 
had  been  stationed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  longer  than  any  other 
British  or  American  newsman 
on  his  tour  of  duty. 

The  summons  to  the  foreign 
ministry  followed  publication  of 
a  second  attack  on  Klensch  by 
the  Young  Communist  League 
daily,  Komsomol  Pravda. 

The  article  charged  that 
Klensch  tried  to  “condition  our 


people  in  an  anti-Soviet  spirit” 

The  article  based  this  charge 
on  Klensch’s  contact  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  November,  and  December 
with  a  Moscow  college  student 
and  the  fact  that  Klensch  had, 
at  the  student’s  request,  given 
him  old  copies  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  American  science  fiction 
magazines  and  British  news, 
papers. 

Klensch  said  he  had  asked  the 
Moscow  college  student  about 
unrest  in  Soviet  schools  at  the 
time  of  the  Hungarian  uprising 
and  unrest  in  other  Soviet  satel- 
lite  states. 

Mr.  Klensch  is  married  to  the 
former  Elizabeth  Burnaford- 
Davey  of  England.  They  have 
a  baby  girl  recently  adopted  in 
Germany. 

A  son  of  Charles  F.  Klensch, 
vicepresident  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  the 
correspondent  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  in  1948 
after  being  graduated  from  Wil-  I 
Hams  College.  He  joined  INS 
in  its  Denver  bureau  after  work¬ 
ing  in  Italy  for  the  Rome  DaHij 
American  and  for  newspapers 
in  Colorado. 

Faris  Comments 

Mr.  Faris  issued  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“It  is  with  regret  that  the 
management  of  International 
News  Service  has  learned  of  the 
Soviet  Government’s  action  in 
ordering  the  expulsion  from 
Russia  of  Charles  Klensch,  who 
has  been  chief  of  the  INS  bu¬ 
reau  in  Moscow  for  three  years. 

“There  appears  to  be  no  jus¬ 
tification  whatsoever  for  the  So¬ 
viet  Government’s  action.  In  a 
telephone  conversation  from 
Moscow,  Klensch  assured  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith,  INS  general  man¬ 
ager,  that  he  had  done  nothing 
illegal. 

“The  Soviet  authorities  were 
aware  that  Klensch  was  due  to 
be  transferred  to  another  post 
in  the  near  future  because  he 
had  served  his  full  term  of  three 
years  in  Moscow.  It  can  only  be 
assumed  that  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  wished  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Mr.  Klensch’s  im¬ 
minent  departure  for  cold  war 
propaganda  purposes,  and  pos* 
sibly  to  discourage  contacts  be¬ 
tween  American  correspondents 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Russian  people. 

INS  will  submit  shortly  to 
the  appropriate  Soviet  authority 
the  name  of  a  replacement  for 
Mr.  Klensch  in  accordance  with 
the  assurance  given  by  the  So¬ 
viet  foreign  press  department 
that  such  an  application  would 
be  considered  in  the  normal 
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Reuters  Sends  Sports 
Linguist  to  Washington 


By  Kathleen  Teltsch 

United  Nations,  N.Y. 
John  W-  Heffei-nan  headed  for 
Washington  this  week  with  a 
walnut  gavel  to  remind  him 
of  his  years  cov- 
ering  the  United 
Nations 
The  gavel  was 
n  a  gift  from 
J  members  of  the 
M  United  Nations 
m  Correspondents 
Association  t  o 
jfl  their  departing 
president  who 
Hoffernan  has  j  ust  been 
named  Reuter’s 
chief  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Pat  Hetfernan  went  off  also 
with  a  personal  good-bye  mes¬ 
sage  from  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  who  took 
time  off  to  look  in  at  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  farewell  party. 

Bruce  W.  Munn,  chief  corres¬ 
pondent  for  United  Press,  takes 
over  as  president  of  the  United 
Nations  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Pat — the  John  W.  is  seldom 
used — has  been  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  U.N.  corps  since 
1946.  The  tall  Irishman  has  been 
the  envy  of  the  group  because 
politics  or  no  politics,  he  rarely 
has  missed  covering  a  leading 
sports  event. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  every  major  boxing  chani- 
pioiiship — claims,  in  fact,  to  be 
the  only  British  reporter  to  have 
written  up  every  Rocky  Mar¬ 
ciano  bout.  He’s  also  Reuters 
•nan  for  tennis  and  field  and 
track. 

Shuns  Americanisms 
The  sports-writer’s  style,  how¬ 
ever,  doesn’t  show  up  in  the 
news  dispatches  and  “inter- 
pretatives”  filed  at  the  United 


have  taken  him  on  a  number  of 
overseas  junkets  and  cross¬ 
country.  A  high  point  was  the 
1953  heads-of-state  meeting  at 
Jamaica  when  a  few  newsmen 
were  invited  to  join  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  over  rum-punch  and 
cigars.  The  British  leader  pas¬ 
sed  up  the  rum  for  a  scotch- 
and-soda.  Pat  was  a  diplomat 
and  suffered  the  punch. 

Mr.  Heffernan  brought  home 
unexpected  laurels  from  one 
trip — first  prize  in  a  waltz  con¬ 
test  on  the  maiden  voyage  of 
the  liner  United  States.  His 
partner  w-as  Elizabeth  Toomey 
of  the  United  Press  and  the 
prize,  a  mammoth  bottle  of 
French  perfume.  The  perfume 
was  raffled  off  for  the  Seamen’s 
Fuml. 

Teenage  Reporter 
Pat  got  into  newspapering  in 
his  teens.  He  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge  in  South  England  46 
years  ago.  He  went  in  for  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  and  editing  until 
he  was  called  into  the  army  in 
1941.  He  spent  the  next  five 
years  in  Africa  and  the  India- 
Burma  theatre.  In  1946,  he 
joined  Reuters. 

The  name  “Pat”  comes  from 
those  early  days.  Ixindon  news¬ 
papermen  took  their  first  look 
at  the  ruddy-faced  Heffernan 
with  his  reddish  hair  and  Pat  it 
was.  What  else  would  you  ex¬ 
pect  an  Irishman  to  be  called  In 
England,  Pat  asks? 

In  manner,  he  is  casual,  in 
dress  conservative.  —  A  blue- 
suit  and  white  shirt  are  teamed 
almost  inevitably  with  dark  or 
small-patterned  striped  ties.  He 
does  not  go  in  for  tea-breaks. 

Speed- Writer 

At  the  United  Nations,  Hef¬ 
fernan  is  one  of  the  few  veter¬ 
ans  to  use  a  special  brand  of 
Nations.  Whatever  the  tempta-  speed-writing.  It  helps  him 


tion  to  treat  the  diplomatic 
verbal  fights  as  a  game  scored 
lor  points,  Pat  Hetfernan  will 
have  none  of  it.  In  his  copy, 
diplomats  do  not  strike  blows, 
suffer  losses,  lose  ground  or 
chalk  up  victories. 

Mr.  Heffernan  claims  that 


cover  the  windier  speeches  and 
gives  him  a  definite  break  in 
handling  such  rapid-fire  talkers 
as  India’s  Krishna  Menon.  Just 
possibly,  this  could  explain  why 
Menon’s  words — always  extem¬ 
poraneous  and  usually  difficult 

—  -  -  to  follow — get  almost  verbatim 

Americanisms  and  New  York-  coverage  at  home. 

•sms  have  not  crept  into  his  I,iast  Fall,  the  Reuters  office 
speech  or  writing.  This  is  open  was  almost  on  round-the-clock 
to  dispute.  He  says  toe-mate-  operating  schedule  during  the 


toe  for  the  vegetable.  But  he 
sticks  to  the  British  pyjamas, 
not  pajamas. 

Pat’s  political  assignments 


Hungarian  and  Middle  East 
crisis.  To  Pat,  it  was  something 
of  a  nightmare.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  take  off  for  Mel- 


Snyder  to  Get 
Defense  Post 

The  White  House  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  20  that  Murray 
Snyder,  assistant  press  secre¬ 
tary,  would  be  appointed  to 
the  post  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  public 
affairs.  He  would  succeed 
Robert  Tripp  Ross,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a 
former  New  York  City  news¬ 
paperman. 

bourne  to  cover  the  Olympic 
Games — his  third  series. 

The  evening — or  morning — 
of  Nov.  5  found  him  arriving 
home  in  Garden  City  for  his 
own  farewell  party  at  5  a.m.  He 
had  90  minutes  sleep  and  then 
rushed  for  the  take-off.  His  last 
duty  was  to  conduct  his  Amer¬ 
ican-born  wife  Edith  to  the  polls 
“to  be  sure  she  voted  right.” 

Just  what  voting  right  is, 
Heffernan  isn’t  saying  as  he 
heads  for  Washington. 

• 

Podvey  Resijijiis 

Philadelphia 
David  M.  Podvey  announced 
this  week  he  had  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Daily  News,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  September 
1955.  Previously  he  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  Mr.  Podvey  said 
he  had  an  agreement  of  separa¬ 
tion  under  his  three-year  con¬ 
tract. 

• 

Charles  A.  Peugeot 
Charles  A.  Peugeot,  84,  a 
pioneer  in  dry-mat  stereotype 
processes,  died  Feb.  14  at  his 
home  in  Westchester  County. 
In  1918  he  was  associated  with 
Benjamin  Wood  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Wood  Flong  Corp.  At 
one^  time  he  was  stereo  foreman 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 

• 

Rescuer  Drowns 

Providence,  R.  I. 
John  A.  MacLeod,  30,  a  de¬ 
livery  truck  driver  for  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
drowned  Feb.  18  while  attemj>t- 
ing  to  rescue  a  boy  who  had 
fallen  through  the  ice  on  a 
pond. 

• 

I.VMA  Correolioii 

Due  to  an  error  in  transmis¬ 
sion  the  caption  under  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  I  AM  A  officers  on 
page  17  incorrectly  identifies 
Wesley  S.  Dodge  as  new  presi¬ 
dent.  A  Jay  Schaff  was  elected 
president  and  Mr.  Dodge  was 
elected  vicepresident. 


Ross  Departs, 
Moss  Hopeful 


Washington 

Defense  Department  informa¬ 
tion  policies,  described  by  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss  as  “the  most  re¬ 
strictive  and  confused  of  any 
major  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  will  be  spotlighted  in  a 
House  investigation  scheduled 
for  “the  second  week  in  March.” 

Congressman  Moss  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  information  sub¬ 
committee  which  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  breaking  down  a 
dozen  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  Federal  news  in  the  past  12 
months.  The  Pentagon  grilling 
promises  to  be  a  thorough  one 
i)ecause,  the  Congressman  said 
in  his  critique,  “the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  spends  two-thirds  of 
every  tax  dollar  collected  by 
Uncle  Sam.” 

The  California  Congressman 
said  resignation  of  Robert  Tripp 
Ross  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  charge  of  public 
affairs  affords  the  Pentagon  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  improve 
its  public  relations  practices.  Mr. 
Ross  resigned  after  a  Senate 
Committee  questioned  him  about 
Defense  Department  contracts 
held  by  firms  of  which  his  wife 
and  other  relatives  own  stock. 

Rep.  Moss  pointedly  urged  that 
a  successor  be  appointed  “who 
is  trained  to  give  out  informa¬ 
tion — not  to  cover  it  up.”  He 
charged  present  policy  is  drafted 
with  an  eye  to  withholding  in¬ 
formation  on  matters  which 
might  cause  embarrassment  to 
Pentagon  officials,  not  framed 
to  protect  security. 

Story  Behind  Story 

Mr.  Ross,  accused  by  news¬ 
men  of  clamping  down  on  in¬ 
formation,  couldn’t  keep  the  lid 
from  blowing  off  a  story  con- 
ceming  himself,  his  family,  and 
defense  contracts. 

query  from  the  Knoxville 
office  of  .Associated  Press  de¬ 
veloped  a  story  that  Elton  Fay 
of  the  Washington  staff  wrote, 
causing  a  Senate  committee  in¬ 
vestigation,  a  leave  of  absence 
for  Ross,  then  his  resignation. 

It  developed  that  Mr.  Ross 
bad  telephoned  a  military  offi¬ 
cer  to  make  an  appointment  for 
the  representative  of  a  military 
clothing  manufacturer.  The  firm 
is  Southern  Athletic  Company 
of  Knoxville,  of  which  Mr.  Ross’ 
brother-in-law,  H.  D.  Wynn,  is 
president.  The  company’s  New 
York  sales  organization  is 
Wynn  Enterprises,  of  which 
Mrs.  Ross  is  president. 

Mr.  Ross  steadfastly  denied 
conflict  of  interest. 
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Just  the  Facts,  Sir— 
That's  All  Faber  Wants 


By  James  L.  Collings 

This  was  in  the  den  of  John 
Faber’s  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J., 
home,  and  the  jjersonable  East¬ 
man  Kodak  photo  press  repre¬ 
sentative  was  talking  about  his 
hobby — collecting  facts  on  press 
photography. 

Around  the  walls  are  pictures 
made  by  Johnny  when  he  was 
photo  director  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News.  “Jo  (his 
wife)  says  she’s  going  to  call 
it  the  Ego  Room.”  Underneath 
the  camera  artistry  are  book¬ 
shelves  filled  with  old  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  volumes 
on  photography,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  pi-ess  photography. 

With  a  collection  of  700 
books,  he  believes  he  has  prob¬ 
ably  more  writings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  anyone  else.  The  bib¬ 
liophile  specialist  hasn’t  been 
at  it  long  either  —  only  since 
1940. 

In  the  past  17  years,  and 
more  especially  since  IO.jO,  he 
has  visited  eveiy  major  city’s 
newspapers  and  countless  book 
stores,  always  on  the  search 
for  facts  and  figures,  many  of 
which  are  contained  in  his 
monthly  column  for  the  NPPA’s 
house  magazine,  as  mentioned 
here  several  weeks  ago.  He  is 
the  association’s  historian. 

“My  job,”  he  said,  “permits 
me  to  see  a  lot  of  people. 
They’ll  pass  information  along 
which  I  check  against  the  refer¬ 
ence  material  I  have.”  Many  of 
the  pamphlets  have  been  bound. 
“When  I  die.  I’d  like  the  NPPA 
to  have  the  collection  so  that 
a  library  can  be  established.” 

What  books  would  you  re¬ 


commend  press  photographers 
read,  Johnny? 

“Well,”  he  said,  sipping  his 
coffee,  “here  are  some  good 
ones:  Get  That  Picture!  by  A. 
J.  Ezickson;  IVords  and  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Wilson  Hicks;  Jimmg 
Hare,  News  Photographer  by 
Cecil  Carnes;  Photographic  His- 
torg  of  the  Civil  H’ar  (in  10 
volumes)  by  F.  T.  Miller; 
Photojozimalisni  by  Arthur 
Rothstein;  and  Picture  Editing 
by  Clifton  Edom.” 

And  what  are  some  of  the 
interesting  facts  about  press 
photography  you’ve  dug  up? 

“Running  through  them  light¬ 
ly,  and  not  going  into  detail. 
I’ve  learned: 

“That  although  photograi)hy 
was  introduced  to  the  public  in 
1839  it  was  not  until  1880  that 
the  halftone  was  invented  by 
Stephen  H.  Horgan,  photogra¬ 
pher.  Before  that,  woodcuts  did 
the  job. 

“That  in  1840  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  made  the  forerunner  of 
a  news  photo  when  he  made  a 
p'cture  of  his  Yale  University 
class  reunion. 

“That  the  Illustrated  London 
News  had  color  in  a  Christmas 
supplement  of  ISo.^. 

“That  Roger  Fenton  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  war  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  covered  the  Crimean 
War  of  1854-56. 

“That,  speaking  of  war  pho¬ 
tographers,  Mathew  Brady  had 
two  men  work  as  a  team.  One 
ran  a  big  8  x  10  camera  on  a 
tripod;  the  other  guy  took  care 
of  the  wet  coating  and  process¬ 
ing  of  the  plates.  Each  team 
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went  on  the  battlefields  in  a 
horse  -  drawn  van  called  a 
‘Whatisit  Wagon’  by  the  troops. 

“That  International  News 
Photos  was  the  first  picture 
wire  service  to  be  organized — 
in  1919.” 

Fine,  Johnny.  Where  do  you 
go  from  here? 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “this  is  just 
the  beginning.  I  have  a  life¬ 
time  job  as  NPPA  historian, 
and  during  the  coming  years  I 
hope  to  build  up  quite  a  file  on 
press  photography.” 

Contributions  on  the  subject 
are  welcome,  he  said,  adding 
that  right  now  he’s  trying  to 
get  together  the  funniest  stories 
told  in  the  business. 

The  one  he  likes  best  so  far 
is  about  the  wire-service  editor 
who  thought  he  would  beat  the 
competition  during  a  World 
Series  game  by  using  a  pigeon 
to  speed  the  film  back  to  the 
office. 

“Know  what  that  silly  pigeon 
did?”  Johnny  laughed.  “When 
they  released  him,  he  flew  to  a 
girder  above  the  press  coop  and 
just  sat  there,  looking  down  oc- 
ca.'sionally  at  the  frantic  editor. 
It  was  the  only  film  they  had 
on  a  particular  play.” 

Canon  Stmly 

The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  special  committee  on  ca¬ 
nons  of  ethics  is  working  on  a 
revision  of  the  ABA’s  ban  on 
photogiaphers  and  broadcasters 
in  courtrooms. 

Judge  Philbrick  McCoy,  of 
Los  Angeles,  chairman  of  the 
committee  making  the  study, 
said  it  was  too  early  to  say  if 
the  revised  version  would 
tighten  or  loosen  present  re¬ 
strictions.  He  made  his  report 
to  the  .AB.A.’s  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates,  Feb.  17  in  Chicago.  It 
was  the  first  public  indication 
that  changes  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  regarding  the  contro¬ 
versial  Canon  35. 

“We  plan  to  ask  the  bar  to 
express  its  views  on  a  most 
controversial  issue:  What  limit¬ 
ation  must  be  placed  on  pub¬ 
licity  of  court  trials?”  Judge 
McCoy  said.  “We  plan  to  ask 
all  concerned  to  consider  at  an 
early  date  a  possible  revision  of 
Canon  35  of  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics.” 

He  later  told  the  press  there 
is  no  agreement  at  present 
within  the  bar  on  what  the 
change  should  be.  “In  many 
places  there  is  a  liberalizing 
trend,”  he  added,  “but  other 
areas  favor  more  restrictive 
changes.” 

To  become  effective,  any  pro¬ 
posed  revision  would  require 
affirmative  action  by  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates. 


Okla.  Judges 
And  Lawyers 
Okay  Pictures 

Norman,  owi 

Oklahoma  lawyers  and  judge; 
are  surprisingly  liberal  in  thei. 
attitudes  toward  photography  ii 
the  courtroom. 

Dr.  Sherman  P.  Lawton,  c«- 
oi-dinator  of  broadcasting  in¬ 
struction  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  bases  this  conclusion 
on  a  study  he  has  just  com¬ 
pleted.  He  sent  ballots  to  564 
attorneys  and  40  district  judges. 

Dr.  Lawton  discovered  that 
52.9%  of  the  attorneys  favor 
some  permission  for  still  pho¬ 
tography  in  courtrooms,  45.3^( 
favor  some  permission  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  41.5%  would 
allow  live  television  in  the 
courtroom. 

Judges  are  even  more  liberal: 
favor  permission  for  still 
photography,  the  same  per¬ 
centage  would  allow  motion 
pictures,  and  60%  favor  some 
permission  for  live  television. 

Dr.  l.,awton  says  61.7''/e  of  the 
attorneys  and  77%  the  judges 
who  have  had  some  experience 
with  still  photography  in  the 
courtroom  favor  some  permis¬ 
sion  for  it. 


Contest  Winners 

Carl  T.  Gossett,  Jr.  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Jack 
O’Brien  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  were  the  top 
winners  in  the  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  of  New 
York  contest. 

Mr.  Gossett’s  picture  showed 
an  .\ndrea  Doria  survivor  be¬ 
ing  greeted  by  relatives.  This 
photo,  shown  in  the  Times  for 
the  fir.st  time  after  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  best  spot-news 
entry  in  the  show,  won  for  its 
author  the  (Capt.  Joseph 
Medill)  Patterson  award  of 
$-500. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  photograph 
also  dealt  with  Doria  survivors. 
He  won  the  William  R.  Hearst 
award  of  a  $500  bond  for  best- 
of-show. 

Other  first-place  winners: 

Features:  Ed  Clarity, 

Y ark  Daily  News. 

General  News:  Mr.  O’Brien- 

Pictorial:  John  J.  Lent,  -As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Portrait:  Morris  Warman. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune- 

Animals:  Bill  Stahl,  Arif 
York  Daily  Mirror. 

Sequence:  Frank  Hurley- 

New  York  Daily  News. 

Sports:  Ralph  Morse,  Life- 
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How  Reporter 
Should  Spend 
His  Time 


community.  “Persons  closely  concerned  which  has  been  made  in  the 

.S.  Making  full  use  of  a  with  the  work  seem  to  feel  that  direction  of  standard  costing  in 
photographer’s  ingenuity  will  the  research  will  lead  to  some  the  newspaper  field  and  if  it 
make  routine  jnctures  more  form  of  production  control  and  continues  successfully  is  sure 
newsworthy  and  it  is  necessary  possibly  to  standard  cost  ac-  to  mean  that  many  of  the 
to  limit  the  number  of  persons  counting,”  he  said.  “In  any  present  rating  practices  will 
in  pictures  to  better  use  avail-  event,  it’s  the  greatest  advance  die  a  slow  and  reluctant  death.” 
able  newsprint. 


Syracuse,  N.  Ii.  .Vccounting  Needs 

Repoiters  should  distribute  Newspaper  publishers  “must 

their  available  time  to  the  var-  fully  conversant  with  their 
ious  news  sources  on  their  own  figures”  if  they  are  to 
eats  according  to  the  “news  successfully  cope  with  “the 
pi'oductivity”  of  the  cources.  narrowing  margins  between 
That  was  the  consensus  of  j-ovenues  and  expenses,”  G. 
four-member  panel  at  the  Stewart  Phillips,  comptroller, 
winter  convention  of  the  New  Wa^hhiffhni  (DC.)  Post  nrid 
York  State  Publishers  Asso-  Thnen-Hcrald,  said  at  another 
ciation  here  last  week.  session. 

The  (luestion  of  reporters’  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  vice¬ 
time  was  actually  part  of  a  president  of  the  Institute  of 
broader  question:  “What  can  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
be  (lone  to  discourage  reporters  Finance  Officers,  said  that 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
dimrretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  reoriranization,  es¬ 
tate  and  all  purposes.  Newspaper  sales 
and  management.  NEWSPAPER  SER¬ 
VICE  COMPANY.  601  Georftia  Sav- 

,  ,  ,.  1  I  ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

from  depending  on  the  tele-  group  is  trying  to  develop  two  '  —  Mmwvo'r  MirwcPAPmo  Tremendous  boom  just  sUrted.  An- 

phone  and  encourage  them  to  manuals,  one  on  circulation  ac-  i„  proven^lds.  ‘  Kan  Koch.  2923  *i5^w„*^™eT«5"ooo"Vu^r®.^ 

develop  more  personal  con-  counting  methods  and  proce-  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  lowa. _  I  for  this  won’t  last  long.  Hi  health  of 

tacts?”  dures  and  another  on  adver-  HAILY,  Semi-Wwkly  _and _ "eekjy  publisher  forces  sale.  J.  A.  SNYDER 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
I  Publications  For  Sale 

i  TWO  RURAL 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 

'  Best  equipped  and  most  profitable 
,  weekly  newspaper  property  in  the 
I  west.  In  the  richest  agricultural  area. 


Panel  members  were  Ben-  tising  accounting  methods  and  orange  *’st!!  Riveniid^^Caiffoim’ia.^^^^ 
jamin  H.  Can  oil,  editor  and  procedures.  These  are  not  ex-  |  confidential  information 
general  manager.  White  Pltiimf  pected  to  be  completed  before  j  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

Reporter  Dispatch.  Gerald  Gun-  the  latter  part  of  1958,  he  said.  I  W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 

^lup,  editor,  Oneonlu  Star;  When  this  project  is  com-  its  not  the  down  payment  that 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  co-publisher,  dieted  Mr  Phillins  said  “We  '  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 

Adirondnek  Dnilii  F.ntt  rnrise  *  n  J  '  t  '  i.  “''“•■‘y  “ad  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 

AanonaaCKUaiiy  t^mupiise,  something  of  great  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

baranac  Lake,  and  Charles  J.  value  to  newspaper  publishing,  “"i"*- 

Wellner,  editor.  Auburn  Citizen-  f^j.  the  manuals  will  spell  out  feighner  agency 

recommended  methods  and  pro-  i 


Adrertiser, 

Occasional  Checking 

The  group  agreed  that  some 
news  sources  need  only  occa¬ 
sional  checking  because  they 
yield  little  news.  But,  they 
also  agreed  that  even  such 
sources  sometimes  produce  good 
stories  or  features  if  reporters 
“sit  down  and  chat  informally 
with  the  individuals  involved 
when  time  permits.” 

-YU  discussions  of  the  panel 
were  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  small  daily  newspaper. 

Working  closely  with  high 
school  students  to  foster  inter¬ 
est  in  newspaper  work  is  one 


Mt.  Plc.isant,  Mich. 


Newspaper  Broker,  12163  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 
EX-1.6238. 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  New  York 
state,  grossing  $60,000.00  annually ; 
3.000  ABC  circulation :  good  equip¬ 
ment  :  own  building ;  lots  of  job  print¬ 
ing.  Price.  $100,000.00  including  real 
estate :  Owner  has  other  interests  and 
will  make  attractive  U?rms  to  resinin- 
sible  publisher-printer.  Address  Box 
730,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


NEWSPAPER — Excellent  weekly  and 
job  plant.  Publishing  two  papers, 
northern  Ohio’s  new  industrial  area. 


,  J-  1  NEWSPAPER  proiwrties  of  invest- 

cedures  for  recording  and  con-  naent  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
trolling  each  facet  of  circula-  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich,  wo  3-3926,  Complete  piant.  No.  14  Lino.,  auto- 

tion  and  advertising  revenues,  Ralph  j.  erwin  avXt  grZ'‘"$3.6.oo'J{‘ 

plus  related  records.’’  netting  over  $10.000 :  $16,000  down. 

\Tr  PhilHna  lanintod  nut  that  '  ^  Trenton.  Tulsa.  Okla. -  balance  five  years.  Modem  building 

Air.  1  nillips  poinieu  out  inai  SOUND  Investments  in  selectisl  for  sale  or  rent.  Box  709,  Editor  & 

in  newspaper  publishing,  as  in  Publication  Properties.  Stypes.  Roun-  Publisher. 

most  other  businesses,  financial  c^o\*CaiifomU.*'^''*^ 
planning  has  become  a  major 


function  of  management.  It  ,  ,  . 

Joseph  A.  Snyder, 

was  once  a  fairly  simple  pro-  ington  Boulevard, 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

12168  W.  Wash- 
Los  Angeles  66 

cess,  but  is  complicated  now  by  I  C*l.  Day  or  Nlte  Phone:  EX  1-B288. 
various  factors — especially  by  I  may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  y. 
the  need  to  e.tlmate  future  i 


southern  MARYI.AND  weekly 
newspaper  and  job  plant ;  3,000  paid 
circuiation :  1966  gross,  $45,000.00 : 

absentee  owner  will  sell  for  $40,000.00 : 
one-half  c.ash.  Address  Box  727,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


revenues  and  expenses,  coupled 
with  dependable  means  of  cost 
control,  he  said. 

“This  scientific  approach  to 
"•ay  to  'attracr'more  Tournali^m  financial  planning  is  important 
graduates  to  the  business,  the  to  large  and  small  newspapers 
panel  also  agreed.  One  specific  P^otilem  of 

way  to  encourage  local  young-  maintaining  adequate  cash 
sters  is  to  employ  them  as  balances  can  be  more  difficult 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
(Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WEST  COAST  MONTHLY  businese 
publication.  Box  6411,  Editor  A  PnW 
lisher. _ 

WEEKLIES-DAIUES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCTA’TES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  Calif. 


for  smaller 


than 


newspapers  _ 

large — so  the  smaller  company  northern  new  YORK  weekly 
has  just  as  great  a  need  for  newspa^r  and  commercial  plant;  well 
meticulous  planning  and  cost 


controls,”  he  declared. 

Composing  Room  Costs 
Mr.  Phillips  also  discussed 
briefly  the  composing 


high  school  correspondents, 
they  said. 

Other  conclusions  reached; 

1.  Modern  crusading  is  more 
effective  if  limited  to  the  “most 
important  issues,”  rather  than 
taking  up  every  issue,  big  or 
small,  that  comes  along. 

2.  Business  news  should  be  cost  studies  undertaken  in 
handled  on  its  “news  value  project  with  the  John  Hopkins 
alone”  to  avoid  giving  away  School  of  Engineering.  The 
free  advertising.  However,  Mr.  composing  room  operations  of 
wellner  argued  that  a  series  on  two  newspapers  have  been  in- 
wal  industries,  some  of  which  ve.rtigated  and  a  formula  de- 
advertise  infrequently  if  at  all,  veloped  for  measuring  of 
can  enlighten  readers,  and  standard  composition  time  on 
stimulate  both  interest  in  the  local  display  advertising,  he 
local  plants  and  pride  in  the  said. 
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Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  Wanted 


PUBLISHER  with  20  years  successful 
Owner-Publisher  experience  seeks  good 

_ _ _  _  _ in  16-50,000  circulation  class. 

equipped  :  own  biiVidrngT  gross  $135!-  j  Amply  financed,  will  not  change  per- 
000.00 ;  annual  net  profit,  $20,000.00  ;  |  ronnel,  can  act  in  confidential  manner 


4,400  ABC  circulation,  price  including 
real  estate,  $200,000.00 ;  one-third  cash 
down  payment.  Address  Box  729,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  WITH  GOOD  POTENTIAL 
in  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
richest  markets  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Owner  will  consider  all  offers.  Paiier 
now  printed  in  outside  plant.  Box  710, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

weekly  and  job  plant ;  2,900  paid  cir- 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.,  30-year  old 
culation;  two  linotypes;  aged  owner 
retiring ;  $20,000.00  cash  down  pay¬ 

ment  and  $4,000.00  yearly  for  five 
years,  plus  interest,  will  get  it.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  728,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 


EAST  TEXAS  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY.  UnopiMsed  in  wide  area.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


at  once.  Sold  The  Morning  News  in 
San  Leandro,  California  last  year,  now 
eager  to  resume  career.  A.  Kofman, 
2865  Santa  Clara  Avenue,  Alameda. 
California.  Ijikehurst  2-3551. 


TWO  YOUNG  newspaiiermen  will  pay 
up  to  $10,000  down  for  weekly  or  to 
buy  into  small  daily.  Journalism 
graduates,  7  to  10  years  weekly,  daily 
experience,  all  phases.  Prefer  West. 
Joe  Renders,  3100  6th  Ave.  N.,  Great 
Falla,  Montana. 


Business  Opportunities 

OWNER  of  rotary  with  full  stereo 
equipment  in  excellent  shape  desires 
to  exchange  for  minority  interest  in 
small  daily  or  weekly  needing  same. 
Box  711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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NEWSWOMAN,  Experienced  Steno, 
teach  GregK  shorthand  personally  or 
by  mail.  Miss  Bean,  Apt.  6.,  1113 

North  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Ill. 

/National  Advertitmig  Space 

GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FLORIDA 
P.O.  BOX  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 

RURAL  SUBURBIA  is  growing  fast. 
Test  it  now  in  Sanders  publications 
in  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Job  Printing 

PUBUSHERSl  PRINTING  WEEKLY 
Newspapers — Shoppers — Our  Specialty 
Contact  Hammonton  Printing  Co..  18 
South  2nd  St.,  Hammonton,  New  Jer* 
sey. — Logan  1-2300. 


Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
ANT)  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  Newr  York 
JU  1-0687  ; 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide’ 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room 

FOTOSETTER  (Intertype)  MATS  and 
MAGAZINES.  Closing  out  entire  de* 
pertment  at  approximately  half  price* 
first  come,  first  served.  Write  or  call 
Yaeger  Typesetting  Co.,  Inc.,  162  N. 
Sixth  St.f  Columbus,  Ohio. 

i=-  — ^ . 

Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rales  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
I  enter)  4  tunes  O  ^  per  line  each 

!'  Insertion;  3  times  •  55c;  2  O  60c; 

1  <Sl  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  9Sc  per  line  each  insertion; 
j  3  times  9  $1.00;  2  times  9  $1.05; 

I  1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
I  lor  Box  Service. 

I  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviitions 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Aiate  1  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

:  282  290  240  228  210  190 

i  141  165  140  128  123  110 

70  106  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phene  BRyanI  9-3052 


BLUE  STREAK  Model  8  Linotype, 
Serial  63368.  Ck)mplete  with  3  maga¬ 
zines  (72-90  combination),  Mergen- 
thaler  qundder,  2-letter  molds,  gas 
Monomelt. 

Intertype  full  and  split  90  and  72- 
channel  magazines. 

Write  MID  WEST  MATRIX  MART 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 
WE’RE  ’THE  LARGEST'  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  'Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.50  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

Mail  Room 

CRAWFORD  single  wrapper  machine. 
Wraps  up  to  24  pages.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Have  purchased  larger  machine. 
Wesel  proof  press  with  mail  galleys ; 
three  wing  mailers.  The  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress.  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


Newsprint  \ 

BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
AVAILABLE  STANDARD  CANADIAN 
NEWSPRINT  I 

16%-16.16%.17-17%-22%-81-34  i 

45-60-61-62-64-66 

ROLLS,  SHEETS,  YOUR  SIZE 
2612  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg.  ! 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ MU  6-5675  j 

OVER  SUPPUED  with  Newsprint? 
Need  guaranteed  deliveries  of  news-  | 
print?  Have  spot.  All  sizes — 61'  Rolls  ' 
on  hand.  Excellent  (piality.  Ckinsult: 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  I 

for  all  sizes  Standard  White  Newsprint. 
46  W.  45th  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  2-4830 
DOMESTIC— IMPORT— EXPORT  ; 

Press  Room 

64  PAGE 
GOSS 
SPEEDLINER 

Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 
FULL  COLOR 

239ie''  Cut  Off,  9  column  width  rollers, 
A<j  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  controls  re¬ 
condition^,  Bay  window  arrangement, 
underfed 

Available  February,  1968 

Thia  presa  ia  producing  excellent 
R.O.P.  full  color  printing  as  well  as 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  sample  editions.  E.  L. 
Burgess,  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
May  be  seen  in  operation  at 

THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  Phone  2-8040 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16  Page — 24  Page — Fold.  Complete 
Stereo — AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 

DEKATUBE,  Goss :  new  in  1962 ;  Bal¬ 
loon  Former :  Color  Pans,  automatic 
tensions,  rewinder :  A.C.  Drive:  Com¬ 
plete  Vacuum  back  Stereo.  Located 
Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Available  Mar.  1. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
12  Goss  (double 
width  units 
3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 
All  Equipment  Dismantled 
and  in  Storage 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


NEWSDAY,  INC.  ! 
GARDEN  CITY. 
LONG  ISLAND 
^JIT  GOSS  PRESS 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
^  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 

GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS 

32  -  64  P.nre  Newspapers 
High  Speed  Low  Construction 
l>ength  Sheet  Cutoff  22 
Paper  Roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

GOSS  JUNIOR  STRAIGHTLINE 
PRESS  complete  with  stereotype 
equipment  available  late  spring.  R.  R. 
Rayburn,  Oak  (^iff  Tribune,  120  Sun¬ 
set,  Dallas  8,  Texas. 

64  PAGE  GOSS,  octuple  type,  double 
width,  newspaper  press,  21%'  cutoff. 
Serial  No.  1228.  Available  immediately. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  This  press 
is  in  good  mechanical  condition  and 
has  been  used  primarily  on  four  color 
work.  Call  or  write  Danner  Press  of 
Canton,  Canton,  Ohio. 

3  UNITS— COLOR 

3  SCOTT  Units  with  2  sui)erimposed 
color  couples,  end  feed.  AC  drives. 
Vacuum  Pony  auto-plate.  239ie'  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

4  UNITS  64-PAGE 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 

60,  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All 

complete  with  control,  chain  and  color  and  black. 

■prockets.  Georg*  C.  Oxford.  Box  903, 

Boise.  Idaho. _  GEORGE 

3  OCTUPLE  PRESSES  Box  903 

12  SCOTT  Units  with  6  Super-Imposed - 

Color  Units;  3  Double  Folders  with  .  1 1  Mil 

Balloons;  AC  Drives;  Reels  &  Past-  UI'HI 


Two  Color  Cylinders,  22  8/4'  cut-off. 
AC  drive.  Available  now.  Prints  8 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


era;  Located  Miami  Daily  News;  Avail-  22%'  AC  Drive,  end  fed.  Automatic 
able  June  or  July.  Will  split  at  8  Tensions.  Available  September,  1967. 
single  Octuples. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


5-UNIT 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  the  fol 
lowing  press,  complete  with 
reels  and  drive  for  Immeidiate 
sale  at 

$45,000.00 

as  Is,  where  Is. 

DOUBLE  Width  Units 
I  DOUBLE  Folder 
22%  CUTOFF 
60°  STAGGER 
7/16  PLATES 
61  INCH  Web 
TABLOID  Slitters 
ANGLE  BARS  Available 
WHITE  Metal 
Sleeve  Bearings 
RUBBER  Rollers 
CLINE  Reels 
DRIVEN  Cross-Associate 
TWO  100  H.P.— A.C. 
Modern  Cline  Group 
Drives  with  Controllers 
COMPLETE  Substructure 

THIS  PRESS  Is  Immediately 
available  and  may  be  Inspected 
at  any  time.  For  further  Infor¬ 
mation  contact:  Harvey  Broad, 
NEWSDAY,  Inc.,  550  Stewart 
Ave.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
New  York  —  Telephone  Pioneer 
1-1234. 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan :  Leads  for  ipot 
color :  Roll  Arm  Bracket* :  A.C.  Dri***- 

Will  kII  as  Two  4-Unit 
Available  early  Spring. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  T-4IH 

I  32  PAGE  or  64  collect 

I  4  deck  Goss,  color  any 

I  page,  double  folder, 

1  22%',  14  ft.  high. 

'  $20,000.  Wichita,  Kansas 

Beacon.  _ 

!  FOR  SALE: 

100  H.P.  aine  Westinghouse  Pr* 
Drive,  A/C  440  Volt,  10  H.P.  lad'*"* 
Motors.  Oiraplete  with  25  Segm^ 
Control  Board  and  Grids.  14  Ft.  ? 
i  Link  Belt  Drive  Chain  and  SprocMt*- 
Excellent  condition.  $5,000.(K).  Yw 
Nuys  News,  Box  310,  Van  Nuys.  v** 

!  SACRIFICE 

6-6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

'  ARCH  TYPE,  High  Speed,  low  J*" 
■truction,  AC  Drive,  23  9/16'  eotoB' 

double  folder,  OH  (Jonveyor.  _ , 

I  Reasonable  priced  for  early  remo™" 
Located  Philadelphia  Daily  New* 


BEN  SHULMAN  /^SOCIATES  |  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  |  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  1  60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  60  E.  42  St  N.Y.  17.  OXford  T-4W* 
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MACH1^ERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype  1 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER  | 

with  8  HP  Motor  Medium  Weight  '■ 
roller  for  General  Service.  * 

26  DURAL  Chaaes  tor  8  column.  | 
#1  ROUSE  Povfer  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router.  1 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES  1 
all  aizea. 

^5  Full  Page  Vandercook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS  ! 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  j 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

(0  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-46!'0 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
Hat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
ivailable — Northern  Machine  Worka. 
123  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 
nent— anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  WIDTH  ROTARY  PRESS, 
complete  with  stereotype  equii)ment 
with  capacity  of  16  pages  or  more. 
Must  be  standard  22 ^  cutoff.  Write 
Oak  Cliff  Tribune,  120  Sunset,  Dallas 
I.  Texas. 

FOLDER  in  good  condition  for  4- 
plate-wide  Hoe  rotary  press.  Must 
have  22%"  cut-off.  Contact  Byron 
Warnock,  Vallejo  Times-Herald,  Valle¬ 
jo,  California. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Artiste  -  Cartoon ists 

AR'nST— Fast,  all-around  man,  pri- 
piarily  for  retouching,  layout  on  daily 
in  New  York  metro|x>litan  area.  Box 
616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGER 

Of  proven  ability,  by  exclusive  non¬ 
daily,  in  $150,000  class  located  mid- 
Eiast  coast  area.  Top  market,  top 
earnings.  Aging  owner  will  consider 
partnership  or  sale  to  right  man.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opirortunity.  Only  detailed 
resume  considered.  Box  703,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  | 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Capable  of  full  responsibility  for 
morning  and  Sunday  delivery,  collec¬ 
tion  and  sales.  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
Car  necessary.  Chart  Area  2.  In  reply 
state  earliest  date  available.  Box  621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER  for  rapidly  expanding 
group  of  six  community  pai)ers.  At¬ 
tractive  opening  for  qualified  man  with 
'  background  of  building  sound  circula- 
!  tion.  Must  be  able  to  take  complete 
i  charge  of  department.  Salary  commen- 
I  surate  with  ability.  Write  fully  in  con¬ 
fidence  of  your  experience  and  salary 
I  requirements.  The  Press  Publications. 

'  Press  Building,  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

general  MANAGER  for  eastern 
newspaper  and  radio  business,  must 
Mve  had  experience  with  both  busi- 
must  be  experienced  in  labor 
negotiations  in  all  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments  and  should  have  had  at  least 
wpervisory  experience  both  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

SUCCESSFUL  APPLICANT  must  un- 
wrstand  and  like  his  fellow  craftsmen, 
be  able  to  encourage  and  guide  them 
snd  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  get 
tough  when  situation  requires. 

THIS  IS  an  important  job  for  a  top 
®»n  who  can  establish  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  by  past  experience  and.  at  the 
proper  time,  by  references. 

No  other  need  apply 

*  .college  education  is  desirable 
»  VI-  ,  *™Pjoyer  has  tentatively  es- 
tsblished  an  age  limit  of  40. 

AiP®HPLETE  story  with  application 
"111  facilitate  discussion  and  decision. 

®0X  400,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


TELEPHONE  j 

SALESMANAGER  I 

TOP  telephone  room  supervisor  for 
large  Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaiier.  $150.00  jier  week  PLUS 
over-write. 

;  POSITION  calls  for  high  calibre  ex- 

!  iierienced  man  who  can  hire  and 
train  new  personnel  and  increase  sales 
of  present  force. 

I  THIS  is  not  a  new  operation.  Empha¬ 
sis  must  be  on  solid  training  to  pro- 

I  duce  more  sales  through  less  calls. 

I 

'  ALL  information  confidential  it  de¬ 
sired. 

'  WRITE  Box  723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  | 

GET  IN  on  the  ground  floor  of  an 
old  established  ABC  daily  (located  in 
the  must  desirable  sfiot  in  California) 
that  is  really  going  places.  We  need 
a  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  who  can 
keep  up  with  the  pace  and  make  an 
envious  spot  for  himself.  Our  growth 
is  sound — yet  it  is  fantastic.  Send 
full  particulars  to  Box  618,  Editor  A 
Publisher  to  learn  of  this  chance  of 
a  lifetime. 

Dispatch — Production 

DISPATCH  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 

GROWING  Southern  newspaper  (chart 
area  4)  has  opixirtunity  for  experi¬ 
enced,  alert  dispatch  or  production 
man  to  head  Dispatch  Department. 
Write  full  details  and  salary  required 
to  Box  614,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVANCEMENT! 

Do  YOU  want  to  move  up.  Ohio 
daily,  20,000  circulation  class,  offers 
excellent  opportunity  to  young  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  good  on  copy  and 
layout.  A  chance  like  this  does  not 
come  often.  Give  age,  marital  status, 
exiierience,  references  and  salary  re-  I 
tpiirements.  Write  Box  600,  Editor  ' 
A  Publisher.  ' 

:  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro-  ! 

gressive  weekly  newspaper — must  be 
I  exi)erienced  in  selling  and  layout — 
i  salary  open.  Tell  age.  past  experience 
and  references.  Write  the  Berlin  Re¬ 
porter^ _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  i 
tor  fast  growing  Southern  California  j 
daily.  Ideal  working  and  living  con-  ' 
ditions.  Many  company  benefits.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity.  Write  Grant 
Wonn,  News  Tribune,  Fullerton,  Cal. 

OPENING  on  staff  of  upstate  New 
York  non-metropolitan  daily.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Good  opportunity.  Send 
complete  resume.  Box  622,  Editor  A  ' 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  by  aggressive,  non-metropoli- 
!  tan  Wisconsin  daily,  now  doing  top  , 
I  job.  Ideal  working  and  living  con-  ' 
I  ditions.  The  man  we  are  looking  for 
j  must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  news- 
I  paper  retail  ad  department,  have  the 
1  ability  to  handle  salesmen,  plan  and 
I  follow  through  on  promotions,  and 
take  responsibility.  Prefer  man  45  or 
younger.  Good  salary  and  bonus.  Write 
I  Box  636  giving  full  details  as  to  ex- 
I  iierience,  background.  ability.  age. 

!  schooling,  etc.  Include  phone  number. 


Display  Advertising  j 

'ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  man 
who  is  alert,  aggressive  and  who  can 
write  and  layout  good  copy,  for  50,000 
daily  and  40.000  Sunday.  This  is  a 
staff  expansion.  Salary  over  $100  plus 
incentive  plan,  profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment,  etc.  Write  all  details,  D.  P 
Bliven.  Advertising  Manager.  Union 
Leader  Corp.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

;  AD  SALESMAN  to  join  congenial  staff 
in  modern,  air-conditioned  plant. 

'  friendly  17,000  population  city  in 
lake  country.  Salary  plus  commission. 

I  Write  N.  Van  Guilder,  Daily  News. 

I  Faribault,  Minnesota. 


Get  on  a 
Winning  Team 

IF  YOU’RE  a  good  space  sales¬ 
man  and  you  like  to  take  the 
ball  and  run,  you’ll  love  our 
team.  We  offer  (to  a  GOOD 
man)  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  finest  advertising 
people  on  a  highly  progressive 
combination  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  112,000  circulation, 
at  a  salary  equal  to  your  abil¬ 
ity,  job  benefits  and  above  all 
the  chance  to  advance  in  our 
organization.  Phone  collect, 
Robert  MeCkimas,  Assistant  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  today,  HA  4- 
7711,  Evansville,  Indiana  for 
further  details. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  DAILY  is  seeking 
two  top  notch  advertising  salesmen. 
They  must  be  experienced,  successful 
and  creative  with  proven  sales  ability. 
Salary,  bonus  and  commission  pay 
plan.  The  openings  are  not  immediate, 
but  wo  desire  to  select  the  best 
when  they  occur  as  earnings  are 
above  the  average  for  this  area.  Write 
full  details  including  present  salary. 
Box  613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 


For  an  ambitious,  energetic,  advertis¬ 
ing  man  who  can  take  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  one  of  Virginia’s  largest, 
most  influential  weeklies,  located  near 
Washington,  D.  C.  Top  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  If  you  can  sell  and  service  ac¬ 
counts,  handle  layouts,  promotions, 
this  position  has  an  almost  unlimited 
future.  Reply  Box  641,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WE  RE  STILL  LOOKING  for  a  good 
man  for  a  good  job.  Wanted  is  an 
affable  southerner,  college  graduate, 
experienced  in  retail  advertising.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  for  Manager  of  our  two  person 
ad  department.  Toji  pay  with  an  in¬ 
centive  plan.  Our  standards  are  high 
for  moral  character  and  good  manners. 
We  are  a  large  weekly  newspaper 
with  plenty  of  equipment,  modern  type 
and  Scan-A-Graver.  Our  staff  is  young 
and  progressive  and  our  community 
ideal.  Contact  N.  A.  Mott,  Yazoo  City 
(Mississippi)  Herald. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


THE 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

"ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  GREAT 
NEWSPAPERS"  HAS  AN  OPENING 
FOR  EITHER  A  MANAGER  OF 
GENERAL  ADVERTISING  OR  AN 
ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIREC¬ 
TOR". 

Naturally  a  man  of  experience  and 
proven  ability  if  desired.  Applications 
which  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence, 
should  be  complete  in  every  respect. 

Please  Address: 
Advertising  Director 
THE  TOLEDO  BLADE 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 

YOUNG  MAN  or  woman  wanted  to 
take  full  charge  of  advertising  on 
small  Florida  daily  in  nice  town.  $76 
weekly  draw,  but  go-getter  can  make 
;  much  more.  Send  resume,  references 
to  Box  746,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

;  DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Man  with  4 
or  6  years  exiierience  on  small  daily. 
Good  opportunity  for  capable  man  to 
!  manage  department.  Salary  $90.00  plus 
bonus.  Must  have  best  references. 
Chart  Area  3.  Give  complete  details. 
Box  746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR.  REPORTER  for  prize¬ 
winning  southern  daily,  city  zone 
18,000.  Circulation  8,000,  covering  9 
trade  area  counties.  Apply  to  H.  M. 
Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Gi-orgia)  Gazette. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  trade  mag¬ 
azine.  Need  young  man  who  can  re¬ 
write  ;  make-up  magazine ;  use  Speed 
Graphic  ;  handle  corresixmdents ;  write 
“How-’To”  articles  and  human  inter¬ 
est  stories  after  interview  ;  read  proof  : 
handle  display  advertising  copy,  mark 
photos  for  cuts.  Some  traveling  in¬ 
volved.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
friends  easily  and  be  a  hard  and  steady 
worker  to  do  this  job  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Write  giving  age,  education, 
experience,  marital  status,  personal 
and  credit  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Ix>cated  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Write  Box  600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TOMPETENT  ~MAN  that  can  edit 
copy,  that  can  write  good  reads  and 
has  a  knowledge  of  layout.  Prefer  man 
that  could  double  as  photo  editor.  Six 
day,  evening.  Northern  Ohio  paper. 

'  Excellent  opiiortunity.  Box  614,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

MEDIUM  SIZED  Texas  morning-after¬ 
noon  combination  seeks  reporter,  with 
I  two  to  five  years  experience  for  federal 
building  run  and  general  assignment. 
Pay  baaed  on  experience.  Numerous 
benefits.  Growing  city  in  mild  climate. 

Box  633,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER^PHOTOGRAPHER—  Want 
able,  imaginative  man  for  expanding 
evening  daily  in  fast  growing  mid- 
western  city  of  45,000.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  newly  built  plant. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  612.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS,  one  as  replace- 
I  ment,  second  to  expand  staff.  Photog¬ 
raphy  experience  helpful.  Five  day 
week  scheduled,  good  vacation,  pension 
I  plan ;  top  working  conditions  in  new 
plant;  growing  paper  in  pr^ressive 
I  community.  Personal  interview  re¬ 
quired.  Write  George  H.  Bevan,  Editor. 

j  Coming  Leader.  Corning.  N.  Y. _ 

1  COMPirTENT  REPORTER— to  take 
over  state  desk  and  develop  area  news 
coverage  on  Ohio  daily  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  class.  Excellent  opiiortunity. 
(live  age.  experience,  references  and 
,  salary  requirements.  Write  Box  601, 

.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

!  GENERAL  REPORTER-EDI’TOR  wan¬ 
ted  by  growing  small  daily  in  Western 
I  New  York  industrial-agricultural  vil- 
i  lags  Some  phtotographic  knowledge 
desired.  Definite  future  for  right  man. 
Liberal  starting  salary  and  regular 
raises.  Write  or  wire  Journal-Register, 
Medina,  New  York.  Position  must  be 
I  filled  at  once. 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


Promotion — Public  Relatiotu 


GENERAL  NEWSMAN  in  community 
of  15.000,  home  office  of  seven  news¬ 
paper  group.  Good  starting  salary. 
Excellent  advancement  possibilities. 
Write  Roger  Thompson,  Dixon  Evening 

Telegraph,  Dixon.  Illinois. _ 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  one  reporter 
and  one  copy  reader  on  metropolitan 
morning  newspaper.  Chart  Area  10. 
Prefer  applicants  under  35.  Please 
give  full  details  of  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  background  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  606.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  to  handle  variety  of  news 
coverage :  work  with  a  small  staff. 
Must  have  ability  to  write  quickly. 
Permanent  position  with  bright  fu¬ 
ture  for  young  man  who  would  like 
to  live  in  Hudson  Valley  Town.  Write 
Oliver  Stalter,  Daily  Post,  Saugerties, 

New  York. _ 

REPORTER  for  morning  Southern 
New  England  daily.  17,000  circulation. 
J-Grad  with  2  or  3  years  experience 
preferred.  Use  of  camera  helpful.  Send 
full  details  to  Box  640,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  wanted  for  small  Indiana 
daily.  Good  position  and  chance  for 
advancement  for  right  man.  Box  724, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  EDITOR-writer  for  central 
Ohio  afternoon  daily.  Good  opportunity 
j  and  liberal  benefits.  Call  or  write 
:  Managing  Editor,  Eagle-Gazette,  Lan- 

I  caster,  Ohio. _ 

I  SPORTS  WRITER  for  TV-Radio  sta- 
j  tion.  Cover  beat  and  write  radio  and 
I  TV  sportscasts.  Salary  open.  Full  time 
'  sports.  Possible  air  work.  Work  under 
Sports  Director.  Must  have  nose  for 
news — otherwise  will  not  consider, 
j  Write  or  phone  Len  Colby,  WKZO-TV, 

i  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  _ 

I  SUBURBAN  REPORTER.  Job  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Henrey  I.eader, 
Courier-News,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
SUMMER  REPLACEMENT  —  Exiteri- 
enced  reporter,  mid-June  to  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  for  prize-winning  liberal  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  Guild  shop.  Good  fill-in 
i  job  for  J-school  instructor.  Box  705. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  and  weekly 
papers  need  experienced  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  linotype  operators,  com¬ 
positors  and  floormen  (union  and  oi>en 
shop).  Send  application  to  PNPA, 
2717  N.  Front  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ASSISTANT 

FOREMAN 


WANTED  for  20,000  midwest  | 
daily.  Should  be  able  to  take  over  | 
complete  charge  as  FOREMAN  in 
one  year  when  present  foreman 
retires.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
production,  makeup,  and  supervise 
entire  composing  staff.  Permanent 
position,  excellent  salary  and 
working  conditions,  thoroughly 
modern  union  shop.  All  replies 
will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 
Write  experience  in  full  details 
to  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


Public  Relations  Assistant 

Familiar  with  aircraft,  guidetj 
missiles,  electronics  and  servo¬ 
mechanisms.  Capable  of  pre¬ 
paring  news  stories  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  in  simple,  easily 
understood  style.  Preferably 
with  newspaper  or  magazine 
background.  Large  New  Yorl; 
State  airplane  and  guided  mis¬ 
sile  manufacturer. 


WRITE  BOX  610, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


YOUNG  MAN  as  general  reporter  on 
one  of  Ohio’s  best  small  city  dailies. 
Beginner  considered.  Good  pay,  ex¬ 
cellent  insurance  program.  Single 
man  preferred.  Car  helpful.  Must 
be  draft  free.  Box  624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BEGINNER 


Photography 


PRESS  RELATIONS 


FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois. 


JOURNALIST- 
PERSONNEL  MAN 

Experienced  creative  journalist,  25  to 
32,  with  warm  and  friendly  personality 
to  edit  bi-weekly  employee  newspaper, 
handle  public  relations,  assist  with 
employee  relations.  Rare  opportunity 
for  resourcefuu,  aggressive  young  jour¬ 
nalist  with  flair  for  human  relations. 
Progressive  highly  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  corporation.  Write  P.O.  ^x 
492,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  giving  full 
details  experience,  education,  age,  sal¬ 
ary  requirement. 


Statewide  organization  headquarters  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  immediate  opening 
for  talented  young  writer.  Want  man 
who  can  do  releases,  featui-es,  edi¬ 
torials  Must  be  able  to  handle  make-up 
and  head-writing  for  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  tabloid  house  organ  (monthly). 
Starting  pay  $4,500 :  jumps  to  $5,000  j 
in  six  months  or  less :  pay  will  con-  | 
tinue  to  increase  as  you  continue  to  | 
produce,  take  on  more  responsibility.  I 
Prefer  man  with  some  experience,  but  ' 
on-the-ball  grad  fresh  out  of  J-school  ' 
or  the  Army  has  a  good  chance.  Write  . 
Box  700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  REPORTER  to 
handle  photos,  Fairchild,  some  report¬ 
ing.  Write  D.  Grandon,  Daily  Gazette, 
Sterling,  Illinois. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


LARGE,  industrial  company 
has  a  position  for  the  right 
man  in  its  New  York  (jity 
headquarters  handling  com¬ 
pany  relations  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  press. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  bright 
young  advertising  man  as  Assistant 
Promotion  Manager  of  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald. 


MAN  CAPABLE  of  handling  special 
section  and  feature  page  editorial  as¬ 
signment.  Must  be  experienced,  able 
to  make  up  and  know  production.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  photographer-reiKJrter 
background.  Permanent  iwsition.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  incentive  plan,  profit 
■haring,  insurance,  etc.  Write  all  de¬ 
tails,  D.  P.  Bliven,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Union  Leader  Corp.,  Manchester, 

New  Hampshire. _ 

PM  DAILY,  City  of  150.000,  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  experienced  sports 
writer.  Also  invites  applications  for 
dwk  and  reportorial  iwsitions.  Write 
George  Shannon,  Elditor,  Shreveport 

(Louisiana)  Journal. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  fluent  writer,  fea¬ 
tures,  capable  of  handling  department ; 
Good  salary.  Leader,  Lovington,  N.  M. 
WANTED :  experienced  financial  page 
editor,  writer,  to  handle  birth,  growth 
of  new  financial  page  in  fast  growing 
afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area  4. 
State  full  details  experience,  personal 
data,  salary  expected  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  616.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Reporter  for  expanding 

southern  afternoon  daily.  Cover,  write 
all  phases  except  sports.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity,  congenial  staff.  Send  Biographi¬ 
cal  data,  salary  expectable,  availabil¬ 
ity  date.  Box  722,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
WIRE  EDITOR  and  desk  man  for 
Chart  Area  8  daily.  6,000  circulation. 
Experienced  man  preferred  but  will 
consider  iwrson  with  basic  reporting 
experience  and  aptitude  for  desk  work. 
Box  721,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
INTERESTED  IN  FLORIDA?  Prize- 
winning,  16,000-ABC  South  Florida 
semi-weekly  seeking  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  applicants  for  one  or  more 
o|)enings  in  near  future.  Experience 
preferred,  but  will  consider  recent 
J-school  grads.  Salary  range  $65-$90. 
Five-day.  48-hour  week.  Good  vacation, 
sick  leave,  hospitalization  benefits. 
Write  fully,  including  references  and 
samples.  All  letters  acknowledged.  Box 

741,  Editor  t  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER— Are  you  ready  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
2  with  bigger  opportunity?  Write 
Box  737.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  a  man  with  ideas 
who  can  create  and  direct  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  visual  sales  presentations, 
promotion  advertising  and  direct  mail 
material  :  who  has  the  knack  of  work¬ 
ing  with  people :  who  is  familiar  with 
sources  of  market  information  and 
who  is  willing  to  apply  hir.iself  to  all 
phases  of  newspaper  promotion. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  a  college 
graduate  age  36-40,  who  pres¬ 
ently  is  successful  but  who 
would  like  to  use  this  move 
as  an  opportunity  to  grow  in 
other  areas  of  public  relations. 


I 


AN  APPLICANT  should  be  of 
good  character,  be  a  gifted 
writer,  have  an  awareness  as 
to  how  modern  business  oper¬ 
ates,  and  feel  at  home  in  con¬ 
tacting  top  executives. 


THIS  IS  a  real  opportunity  with  one 
of  America’s  leading  newspapers. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
range  to : 


SEND  Starting  Salary  require¬ 
ments  and  complete  resume  to 
Box  742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Personnel  Department 
The  Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald 
1615  L  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  MANAGER 
American  owned  transportation  firm 
2,600  employees,  18  nationalities.  Heavy 
on  management  including  personnel, 
finance,  sales.  7  years  slick  editing 
including  top  house  organ.  Elxcellent 
lecturer.  Previously  6  years  publicity 
newspaper.  AB  economics  LLB.  Age 
46.  Married.  Available  interview  after 
return  US  about  April  1.  Box  717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STAFF-I>^ 
ing  aircraft  manufacturer  has  openini 
for  an  individual  with  experience  it 
the  Public  Relations.  Newspaper,  ano 
Magazine  fields.  This  position  will  b» 
in  a  major  Florida  city.  Salary  up  to 
$10,000  a  year.  Write  Box  706,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information _ 


REPORTER 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


WANT  TO  GET  AHEAD  ?— Here’s 
chance  for  2-3  year  reporter  on  small 
paper  to  move  to  over  100,000  daily- 
Sunday  staff.  Start  in  one-man  bui^ 
eau ;  promotion  to  main  office  assured 
if  you  prove  ability.  Car  and  camera 
needed.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  expected  and  telephone 
number  to  Box  617,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Exi>erienced.  Capable  of  cover¬ 
ing  general  assignments  or 
beats,  for  large  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3.  Good  salary,  retire¬ 
ment,  life  insurance,  hospital¬ 
ization  benefits.  Write  giving 
qualifications.  Box  739,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  Weekly,  stressing  live 
news  and  pictures,  has  imm^iate 
opening  for  reporter.  Know  fundamen¬ 
tals.  Camera  ability  helpful.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write  R.  M.  Conrad,  ’The  South- 
ington,  Connecticut,  News. 

REPORTER  for  Southern  Michigan 
afternoon  daily,  some  experience  or 
journalism  training  essential.  Modern 
plant  in  pleasant  15,000  population 
elty  10  miles  from  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 


I  TOP  CITY  REPORTER.  $90  to  start, 
for  outstanding  southwestern  8,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Box  743,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

'  WANTED:  News  Editor,  sports  and 
general  reporter-photographer  for  ex¬ 
panding  100,000  Sunday  paper  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Box  744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  conct ruction 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
house  organs.  3,000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show¬ 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
use.  Professional  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  Gebbie  Press  Service,  161 
West  48,  NYC  36.  N.  Y. 


Uae  CHART  AREA  Nmnber  in  Ad  copy  for  showinf 
LOCATION  withont  IDENTinCATION 
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INSTRUCTION 


Clauified  AdvertUing _ 

more  sales-power 

tor  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  1 
ability  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
gp  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
»nd  happiness  in  their  work— these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course, 
it  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability, 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
t^ay. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ^ 

26  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  on  paper 
with  150,000  circulation.  Familiar  with  j 
all  phases  of  work  with  emphasis  on 
home  delivery.  Competent  in  coordinat-  i 
ing  all  other  departments  with  cir-  | 
culation.  Primariiy  interested  in  op¬ 
portunity,  permanence,  and  recognition 
I  for  job  well  done.  Excellent  health, 
good  appearance,  references.  Will  go  , 
anywhere.  Box  731,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


4dminUtrmtivo 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU  AND  I 
Present  ad  director,  16  years  solid 
ixperience,  aggressive  lineage  builder 
ind  prize  winner.  Mature  family  man 
mdy  for  more  challenging  opportunity 
ritb  sound  future.  Have  trunks,  will 
Livel.  Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET’S  SWAP 

B.  S.  Degree ;  Experience  in  ABC, 
Little  Merchant  Plan  and  all  Phases 
of  Circulation.  Plus  Aggres.siveness, 
Imagination  and  Ambition.  Age  28 — 
In  Exchange  for  Circulation  Manager¬ 
ship  of  Newspaper  about  30.000  Cir¬ 
culation.  Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondent 

BRITISH  CORRESPONDENT,  Irish  i 
Catholic  background.  Colonial  news  | 
specialist  with  Tropics-wide  links,  offers  j 
news  service  datelined  London.  Can  I 
act  as  personal  UK  correspondent  at  | 
low  cost  due  to  worldwide  links.  Box  j 
522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


THERE  IS  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
WESTERN  PUBLISHER  WHO  NEEDS 
A  YOUNG  TOP  AD  DIRECTOR  AND 
13  WILLING  TO  PAY  THE  P’REIGHT 
FOR  THE  RIGHT  MAN. 

But  he  will  not  just  walk  in  the 
front  door.  He  will  be  thinking  of 
naking  a  progressive  change  to  your 
itate  as  I  am,  but  not  doing  anything 
shout  it.  Young,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  directing  staff  of  11  in  most 
ompetitive  city  over  100,000  people. 
Large  and  small  daily  experience. 
Harried,  integrity,  leadership,  organi¬ 
sation  references.  Permanent.  Not  in¬ 
terested  as  Retail  Manager  unless  over 
50,000  circulation.  Salary  now  $8400. 
Will  furnish  complete  details.  Air  mail 
Box  708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  10  years 
experience.  Proven  record.  Reliable, 
go-getter.  Best  of  recommendations. 
Write  Box  529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Highly  qualified  man,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence,  complete  supervision  all  phases 
of  classified  ad  department  from  pro¬ 
duction,  programming,  sales  through 
collection  ;  presently  employed  ( past  10 
years)  metropolitan  area  newspaper; 
references  furnished  on  request.  Box 
505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 

Former  publisher  experienced  in  all 
phases.  Able  administrator.  Bo.x  726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


OESIRE  ASSOCIATION  with  “Art 
.onscious’’  paper.  11  years  as  assistant 
ui  director,  illustrator,  cartoonist. 
Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


lIRCULATION  MANAGER— Twenty 
'ears  experience  with  large  metroi>oli- 
an  newspaper.  Familiar  with  all 
»*»ea  of  circulation,  especiaily  carrier 
some  delivery.  Experienced  in  carrier 
Md  customer  promotion.  Write  Box 
502,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  large 
newspaper  wants  change  to  small  city 
daily  in  south  or  midwest.  Many  years 
with  present  employer  and  good  busi-  ^ 
ness  and  personal  record.  Exiierience 
in  all  advertising  departments  plus  ' 
editorial.  Box  712,  Editor  4k  Piibli.sher.  I 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  re¬ 
tailing,  merchandising,  display  and 
classified,  middle-aged  widow.  No  ob¬ 
jection  to  snaall  daily  or  top  weekly. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  713  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

SPACE  SALESMAN — aggressive,  28, 
degree  in  advertising.  Now  on  PM 
daily :  strong  on  sales,  good  copy  and 
layout.  Box  416,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  38.  available.  South,  Midwest, 
Southwest,  10,000  circulation  up.  Ex¬ 
cellent  11-year  record  in  last  position. 
A  real  producer  with  the  finest  record 
and  background.  $165  weekly.  Write 
Box  504.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  RETAIL  MAN 
available  in  Florida. 

Reply  Box  638,  Editor  4k  Publisher 


Editorial 


CIRCULATOR — middle  age,  neat,  ag- 
ttssjive,  competent,  carrier-boy  special- 
st,  fully  experienced  in  City,  Suburban 
Country  circulation,  DESIRES  IN-  i 
lERVIEW  for  a  p<Mition  principally 
concerned  with  handling  of  road  men, 

‘■Pervisors,  district  managers,  motor 
Pad  franchise  owners.  Now  em- 
Northeast.  Will  go  anywhere. 
yrite  Box  620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

★  ★  ★ 

Circulation,  Advertising 

(Competent  personnel  on  tap  from 
'?**’^®-«oast  at  no  charge  to  em- 
Sw.  Phone.  WriU  or  Wire  MID- 
iOjFN  AGENCY.  180  W.  42  St.,  New 
Fork  Oty.  N.  Y.  WI  7-7408. 

★  ★  ★ _ 

P— OPPORTUNI’TY  WANTED 

Circulation  Man.  Experi- 
tity,  suburban  and  state.  Excel- 
»nt  lecord  for  increase.  Can  direct 
P“**es.  Specialist  in  personnel  rw- 
“"OM.  Box  719,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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DEADENDED  NEWSMAN  seeks  desk 
job  Chart  Areas  8.  6.  Four  years  ro- 
porting,  two  years  desk  background. 
Box  406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — 81,  8  years  reporting, 

desk,  editor,  editorial  writer ;  J-Grad 
wants  future;  re-locate.  Box  438,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

COPY  EDITOR 
29.  Good.  $7,200. 

_ Box  519,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER.  31.  top-notch 
12.000  daily  experience  covers  all 
phases  production,  editing,  news  super¬ 
vision.  Capable  turning  out  solid 
bright  product.  Sober  cleancut,  depend¬ 
able  WW  II  vet,  ambitious,  no  shifter. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  633,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  FEATURES 
my  forte  after  8  years  on  newspapers. 
Let  this  female  writer  now  desk-bound, 
show  you  proof.  Box  531,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MAYBE  WE  CAN  HEIJ>  YOU  I  Al-  j 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  Kelp  | 
is  hitting  us,  too,  we  have  put  nearly  | 
500  people  to  work  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need,  ' 
and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bill 
McKee,  Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madi-  | 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  some 
newspaper  experience,  wants  job  on 
small  paper.  Box  510,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JANUARY  "67’’  J-Grad.  Some  writing 
experience  with  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper.  Box  634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  11  years  international  ex¬ 
perience,  Europe,  Asia,  United  Na¬ 
tions,  now  permanently  in  U.  S.  Wants 
start  in  an  American  paper,  any 
Chart  Area.  Box  604,  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RECENT  J-GRAD,  veteran,  single, 
seeks  newspaper  suburban  New  York. 
Box  619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  OR  SECOND  NEWS  DEPART¬ 
MENT  position  on  small  California 
daily  sought  by  veteran  of  all  phases 
reporting,  editing.  42.  Now  employed 
California  daily.  Familiar  with  state, 
anxious  to  have  family  become  part  of 
community.  Available  for  interview. 
Outstanding  references.  Box  627,  Edi¬ 
tor  4k  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  180  West 
42  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  WI.  7-6748. 


AU’THOR,  non-fiction,  major  publisher, 
seeks  feature-writing  job.  B.J..  M.J.. 
M.A.  degrees ;  newspajjer  rc|)orting  and 
editing  experience ;  member  SDX.  Age 
32,  married,  3  children.  Box  734,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IN  JULY.  34-year-old 
experienced  sports,  feature,  rewrite, 
copy  man.  Three  years  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Desire  Alaska  or  Chart  Area  11. 
House  Organ  or  publicity  job  would 
k)e  fine,  too.  Ski  area  preferred.  Box 
704,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST,  political  rei>orter,  ten 
:  years  exiierience  all  beats,  feature 
specialist,  35,  desires  challenging  job 
on  large  daily,  magazine  or  with  Pub- 
I  lie  Relations  firm.  Preferx  New  York 
I  but  will  go  anywhere  for  good  oppor- 
I  tunity.  ^x  707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR,  hard  working,  imaginative, 
31.  Extensive  Sunday,  features,  maga¬ 
zine  section  experience.  Box  732,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Award  winner.  Exceptional  knowledge 
of  national  and  international  affairs. 
Abie  molder  public  opinion.  Feature 
writer  and  columnist.  Box  725,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSGAL,  young,  versatile,  experi¬ 
ence  on  top  metropolitan  daily,  TV 
station  and  magazine.  Seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  future.  Box  733, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS,  WIRE.  CITY  EDI’TOR,  16 
years  all  desks ;  top  makeup.  P.Ms 
only.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2 ;  nee<l  oi>- 
portunity,  $125.  Box  720,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  27,  five  years  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  at  dead-end  in  bureau,  cov¬ 
ering  police,  court,  city  hall,  town  of 
SO.OOiO.  Wants  job  anywhere  with  o|>- 
portunity  for  advancement.  Enthusias¬ 
tic.  well-trained  woman.  Box  702.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

WASHINGTON  ASSIGNMENTS,  fea¬ 
tures.  reports :  ex-newspaperwoman 
Government  information  editor.  Box 
735,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


LOOKING  AHEAD? 

SKILLFUL  Chart  Area  6  copy  editor, 
32,  seeks  managing  editor  or  news 
editor’s  post  in  30,000  to  150,000  class. 

AVAILABLE  after  June  1. 

NOW  subbing  in  slot  on  big  city 
daily.  Eight  years  experience,  small 
and  large  newspapers. 

CAN  produce  lively,  ethical,  objective, 
family  newspaper  to  stay  ahead  of 
TV  comi>etition. 

CAREER  newsman,  no  boozer,  family 
man.  BSJ,  veteran. 

SALARY  requirement :  $8500. 

WRITE  in  confidence  to  Bo.x  71 -I,  Edi¬ 
tor  4k  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  just  returned  after  7 
months  in  Middle  East,  Euroi>e  inter¬ 
viewing  top  political  and  military 
leaders  seeks  periodicals  assignments 
for  top  stories.  Box  736,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  editorial  writer  seeks 
more  challenge,  money.  Age  37  :  ex- 
Iterienced  all  news,  editorial  page 
phases  including  executive.  Need 
minimum  $9,000.  References.  Box  738, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


UNION  FOTOSETTER  OPERATOR 
desires  day  situation.  Experienced  in 
use  of  8,  12,  and  18  Pt.  mats.  Two 
years’  Experience  on  newspaper  fotoset 
display  a^.  16  years  at  trade  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  newspaper  work.  Family 
man,  sober.  Write  Box  520,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  Chart  Areas  3.  4,  or  6 
preferred. 


AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER  1 
Mechanical  superintendent,  foreman, 
sales.  Competent  compositor,  operator, 
makeup.  Experienced  estimator  letter- 
press-offset.  Heavy  mechanical  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  newspaiier  operation. 
Prefer  permanent  Florida  connection. 
Age  48.  Now  employed  national  graphic 
arts  company  sales  management.  All 
inquiries  answered.  Box  716,  liditor 
ft  Pubiisher. 


Photography 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers  avail¬ 
able.  Still-TV  Film-News  reel.  Most 
with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — Write, 
wire  or  telephone— 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

TOP  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  all 
l>eats.  steady.  Same  newspaper  last 
9 'A  years.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  612,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  News  and  commercial 
photographer  available  for  photo  as¬ 
signments  in  Central  Massachusetts. 
Headquarters  in  Worcester.  Maas. 
%ock  negatives  on  file.  Box  714.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


EDITOR-WRITER 

for  MAGAZINE  or  TRADEPAPER. 
Digs  for  facts,  writes  lively ;  12  ysara 
newspaper  reporting,  magazine,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing.  J-grad.  Skilled  in 
Photography,  make-up.  produetioa. 
Box  437,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELA’nONS  POST  wanted 
by  now  employed  newsman  with  11 
years  heavy  writing  experience  tm 
dailies  and  radio,  plus  broadcasting. 
Ready  anytime,  sober,  reliable  aad  not 
a  floater.  Box  416,  Editor  ft  PubliMier. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Globe’s  FCC  Petition 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Entertaining  regular  and 
outstanding  contributors  to  the 
“letters”  column  is  a  good  pro¬ 
motion  device  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  enhance  the 
newspaper’s  prestige  and  repu¬ 
tation  and  will  also  produce 
some  good  local  copy. 

There  are  a  couple  of  tech¬ 
niques  that  can  be  employed. 

Last  November,  the  Rodiester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  had  as  their 
dinner  guests  nearly  100  per¬ 
sons  who  had  written  letters  on 
political  subjects  during  the 
Presidential  campaign.  It  was 
called  the  “Dear  Sir”  dinner 
and  guests  were  given  “diplo¬ 
mas”  from  the  “College  of 
Political  Knowledge”  identify¬ 
ing  them  as  a  “Practitioner  of 
the  Pungent  Pen”  signed  by 
two  of  the  editorial  page 
editors. 


There  were  after-dinner 
speeches  highlighted  by  Sam 
Lubell,  political  reporter  and 
analyst,  who  also  answered 
questions.  Many  civic  leaders 
were  present  and  greetings 
were  read  from  Governor 
Harriman,  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Hagerty,  and  the 
chairman  of  both  political 
parties.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  8,  page 
2.) 

Paul  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  and  editor-publisher  of 
the  Times-Union  explained  the 
reason  for  the  dinner:  “Since 
the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  are  the 
only  daily  newspapers  of  gener¬ 
al  circulation  in  the  Rochester 
area,  we  believe  we  have  a 
greater  responsibility  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case  to 
stimulate  the  freest  possible 
public  discussion  of  public  mat¬ 
ters  and  provide  the  forum  in 
our  papers.” 


and  the  mayor.  A  15-minute 
time  limit  was  put  on  each 
topic  brought  up  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

For  about  two  hours  after 
the  dinner  the  officials  answered 
questions  on  a  wide  range  of 
tcpics  including:  Capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  revocation  of  driving 
licenses  for  speeding  offenses, 
vivisection,  the  city  manager 
form  of  government,  racial  in¬ 
tegration  in  public  housing,  the 
county  government,  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  state  employes, 
local  building  and  school  prob¬ 
lems. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Courant,  opened  the  ses¬ 
sion  with  these  remarks:  “Our 
idea  in  holding  this  dinner  is 
to  celebrate  the  purpose  and 
function  of  the  People’s  Forum, 
which  represents  all  kinds  of 
points  of  view  ...  to  allow 
people  to  have  their  say,  to 
address  their  fellow  citizens. 
This  dinner  is  an  example  of 
fi  ee  American  democracy  woi’k- 


Tiie  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou¬ 
rant  tried  a  little  different  ap¬ 
proach  at  the  dinner  it  gave 
last  week  Feb.  12. 


The  Courant  picked  55  of 
what  it  considered  the  best 
letter  writers  during  the  last 
year  and  instead  of  having  set 
speeches  it  conducted  a  free- 
for-all  debate  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  problems.  Political  figures 
who  had  been  the  target  of 
some  letters  and  who  were 
present  to  participate  included 
Gov.  Ribicoff,  Senator  Prescott 
Bush,  the  state  highway  com¬ 
missioner,  the  city  manager 


Here  is  a  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  prestige  building  tech¬ 
nique  that  any  newspaper  can 
employ. 

Local  citizens  enjoy  rubbing 
e’bows  and  talking  with  local 
and  state  politicians  whom  they 
read  about  but  rarely  have  a 
chance  to  see  or  meet  person¬ 
ally.  It  is  something  they  will 
remember  and  talk  about 
am.ong  their  friends  whether 
they  happen  to  be  supporters 
or  opponents. 

It  is  also  a  good  opportunity 
for  influential  and  vocal  read¬ 
ers  to  become  acquainted  with 
newspaper  executives  and  their 
staffs — the  people  to  whom  they 
write  but  may  never  meet. 

All  of  this  is  plus  value  in 
addition  to  publicizing  the 
event  and  letting  everyone 
know  that  the  newspaper  wel¬ 
comes  opinions  from  readers 
regardless  of  whether  they  con¬ 
cur  or  disagree  with  the  paper’s 
own  policies. 


Has  2  Supporters 

Washington 

Two  applicants  for  the 
Channel  5  television  permit  in 
Boston  have  filed  petitions  with 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  support  of  the 
Boston  Globe's  plea  for  further 
hearings.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  16, 
page  10.) 

The  Globe  is  seeking  to  in¬ 
tervene  to  present  “new  evi¬ 
dence”  bearing  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  by  WHDH.  Inc.,  a  subsi¬ 
diary  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corp. 

Urging  the  FCC  to  reopen 
the  case  for  Globe  testimony 
are  petitions  filed  by  Greater 
Boston  Television  Corp.  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  Telecasters, 
Inc.  The  former  was  favored 
for  the  license  by  the  Hearing 
Examiner. 


Banner  LineJ 
Photo  Cause 
Of  Mistrial  i 


Horstman  Made 


Asst.  Exec.  Editor 


Stewart  Beach,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  This  Week  magazine,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Stanley  B.  Horstman  as  assist¬ 
ant  executive  editor.  He  succeeds 
Ed  McCarthy,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

A  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  since  1939,  Mr,  Horstman 
saw  several  years  of  Army  serv¬ 
ice  during  World  War  II  and 
upon  his  return  to  This  Week 
was  named  assistant  managing 
editor. 


Honor  Brewer 

Kirksville,  Mo. 

A  new  dormitory  at  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College  here  will 
be  named  Brewer  Hall  in  honor 
of  Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Stayidard-Times.  Mr.  Brewer 
is  an  alumnus.  He  wrote  the 
college  song  in  1902. 


Baltimobe 

A  combination  of  8-column 
lines  and  picture  caption  in  the 
News-Post  were  the  basis  for  t 
mistrial  declared  by  Chief  Judge 
Emory  H.  Niles  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Thelma  Sarah  Burgess, 
charged  as  a  conspirator  and 
accessory  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband. 

James  H.  (Jimmy)  Tromberi, 
teenage  boyfriend  of  the  slain 
man’s  daughter,  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  the  murder  and  the 
daughter  had  been  convicted  as 
an  accessory. 

The  banner  lines  in  one  late 
edition  of  the  News-Post  said: 
“Say  Widow  Planned  Burial 
Prior  to  Burgess  Slaying.”  The 
photograph  was  taken  at  the 
grave  of  Leonard  H,  Burgess  at 
his  funeral  in  October,  The 
banner  was  based  on  the  pros¬ 
ecutor’s  statement  of  what  he 
hoped  to  prove  in  the  case. 

W.  Carroll  Parks,  defense  at¬ 
torney,  asked  for  the  mistrial. 

In  dismissing  the  jury.  Chief 
Judge  Niles  said  “the  headline 
and  photograph  were  clearly  im¬ 
proper.” 

“This  matter  was  published 
while  the  trial  was  still  in  prog¬ 
ress,”  the  judge  said.  “No  such 
photograph  was  produced  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  contention  by  the 
State’s  Attorney  as  to  what  he 
hoped  to  prove  was  quoted  with 
substantial  accuracy.  The  as¬ 
sistant  State’s  attorney  had  been 
unable,  apparently,  through  no 
fault  of  his,  to  produce  actual 
evidence  supporting  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  what  he  expected  to 
prove.  .  .  .  Such  an  interference 
with  orderly  procedure  is  not  to 
be  tolerated.” 


ALLEN  KANDER 


ITU  Paper  Folds 

Davenport,  la. 


The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  suspended 
publication  of  the  Quint-Cities 
edition  of  Labor’s  Daily.  This 
is  the  second  strike-zone  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  national  newspaper 
to  be  abandoned  in  recent 
months. 
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Only  LINOTYPE  Gives  You 

All  These  Money-Making  Features 


1.  WIDEST  MAIN  MAGAZINES 

unequalled  capacity 


2.  ONE-TURN  MAGAZINE  SHIFT 

fastest,  simplest,  safest 


3.  THE  NEW  HYDRAQUADDER 

unmatched  for  accuracy,  speed 


4.  EXCLUSIVE  SWINGING  KEYBOARD 

for  quickest,  easiest  maintenance 


5.  SPIRAL  AUTOMATIC  DISTRIBUTOR 
prevents  damage  to  matrices,  parts 


6.  ELECTROMATIC  SAFETY  SYSTEM 

stops  improper  magazine  shifting 


7.  SIX-MOLD  DISK 

increases  casting  range  50% 


8.  PRECISION-BUILT  ESCAPEMENT 

for  positive,  uniform  matrix  release 


9.  MICRO -THERM  POT 

for  solid  slugs,  clean  faces 


10.  MOVABLE  ASSEMBLER  (Mixer)  FRONT 

eliminates  transpositions 


11.  POT  PUMP  SAFETIES 

prevent  casting  of  loose  lines 

12.  DOWNSTROKE  KNIFE  WIPER 

more  efficient,  automatic  wiping 


The  newly-engineered 
Rangemaster 
I  Model  35 


13.  RIGID  CHANNEL  ENTRANCE 

prevents  matrix  damage 


Newspapers  rely  on  Linotype  to  set  their  display,  heads  and  straight 
matter  with  maximum  efficiency.  For  example,  the  newly-engi¬ 
neered  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype  has  no  equal  for  operating 
and  safety  features.  It  sets  through  normal  36-  and  condensed  48- 
point,  and  has  a  main  magazine  capacity  for  big,  black  faces  that 
no  other  mixer  can  match. 

When  you  think  of  new  equipment,  compare  machines,  compare 
service,  compare  typographic  resources.  Then  you'll  know  why  pub¬ 
lishers  everywhere  prefer  Linotypes. 

Linotypes  can  moke  your  composing  room  more  efficient  and 
economical.  Phone  your  Linotype  Agency  for  details. 


14.  LOW-COST  LINERS 

for  fastest  measure  changes 


15.  ADJUSTABLE  POT  PUMP  SPRING 

assures  solid  slugs 


16.  UNIVERSAL  KNIFE  BLOCK 

unmatched  accuracy  of  slug  trim 


17.  EM,  EN,  THIN  SPACE  RELEASE 
faster  assembly  of  special  work 


18.  TWO-SPEED  ASSEMBLER 

sets  big  or  little  type  smoothly 


19.  AUTO  EJECTOR 

avoids  mold,  liner  damage 


20.  FINGER-TIP  SHIFT 

easiest  shift  for  mixing 


21.  THERMO-BLO  COOLER 

no  over-heating  of  molds 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


22.  RIGID  DISTRIBUTOR  BOXES 
prevent  matrix  damage 


Agencies;  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Conodion  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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SCRIPPSHOWARD'S 


GROCERY  PRODUCT 
DISTRIBUTION  SURVEY 


tor  the  tenth  consecutive  year,  Seripps-Hovvard  news- 
papxTs  have  made  a  study  of  grocery  product  distribution. 

15-cities  report .  .  .  I'he  sur\'ey  was  conducted  in  grocery 
stores  in  13  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  In  elfect,  it  is  almost 
a  national  study. 

Non-grocery  merchandise  .  .  .  Alcoholic  Ix'verages,  drug 
products,  tobacco  products,  kitchen  utensils  and  appliances 
were  checked  to  ascertain  the  frequency  with  which  such 
merchandise  is  now  handled  by  grocery  stores. 

77  classifications  of  grocery  store  merchandise  .  .  .  brand 
by  brand,  the  survey  checked  the  distribution  of  well  in 
excess  of  10,000  dilTerent  brands. 

To  obtain  your  copy — contact  Scripps- Howard  newspapers 
or  any  of  the  General  Advertising  Ofliccs  listed  l)elow. 
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COLUMBUS . Citixtn 

aNCINNATI . Foil 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition.  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


DENVER  ...  Rocky  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herotd 

MEMPHIS . Pratt- Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commarcia/  Appaat 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . 1‘rati 

HOUSTON . 

FORT  WORTH . 
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EL  PASO . Haral  Post 
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